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Handsome  Nell 

TUNE — "7  am  a.  Man  unmarried" 

OONCE  I  lov'd  a  bonnie  lass, 
Ay,  and  I  love  her  still, 
And  whilst  that  virtue  warms  my  breast 
I'll  love  my  handsome  Nell. 

As  bonnie  lasses  I  hae  seen, 

And  monie  full  as  braw, 
But  for  a  modest  gracefu'  mien 

The  like  I  never  saw. 

A  bonnie  lass,  I  will  confess, 

Is  pleasant  to  the  e'e, 
But  without  some  better  qualities 

She's  no  a  lass  for  me. 

But  Nelly's  looks  are  blithe  and  sweet, 

And  what  is  best  of  a', 
Her  reputation  is  complete, 

And  fair  without  a  flaw. 

She  dresses  aye  sae  clean  and  neat, 

Both  decent  and  genteel: 
And  then  there's  something-  in  her  gait 

Gars  onie  dress  look  weel. 
II.— i  i 
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A  gaudy  dress  and  gentle  air 
May  slightly  touch  the  heart, 

But  it's  innocence  and  modesty 
That  polishes  the  dart. 

'Tis  this  in  Nelly  pleases  me, 
'Tis  this  enchants  my  soul  I 

For  absolutely  in  my  breast 
She  reigns  without  control. 


Tibbie,  I  hae  seen  the  Day 

TUNE— " Invercaultfs  Reel" 

"\7ESTREEN  I  met  you  on  the  moor, 

JL       Ye  spak  na,  but  gaed  by  like  stour: 
Ye  geek  at  me  because  I'm  poor, 
But  fient  a  hair  care  I. 

CHORUS. 
O  Tibbie,  I  hae  seen  the  day, 

Ye  would  na  been  sae  shy ; 
For  laik  o'  gear  ye  lightly  me, 

But,  trowth,  I  care  na  by. 

I  doubt  na,  lass,  but  ye  may  think, 
Because  ye  hae  the  name  o'  clink, 
That  ye  can  please  me  at  a  wink, 
Whene'er  ye  like  to  try. 

O  Tibbie,  I  hae,  etc. 

But  sorrow  tak  him  that's  sae  mean, 
Altho'  his  pouch  o'  coin  were  clean, 
Wha  follows  ony  saucy  quean 
That  looks  sae  proud  and  high. 

O  Tibbie,  I  hae,  etc. 
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I  dream'd  I  lay  where  Flowers 

Altho'  a  lad  were  e'er  sae  smart, 
If  that  he  want  the  yellow  dirt, 
Ye'll  cast  your  head  anither  airt, 
And  answer  him  fu'  dry. 

O  Tibbie,  I  hae,  etc. 

But  if  he  hae  the  name  o'  gear, 
Ye'll  fasten  to  him  like  a  brier, 
Tho'  hardly  he,  for  sense  or  lear, 
Be  better  than  the  kye. 

O  Tibbie,  I  hae,  etc. 

But,  Tibbie,  lass,  tak  my  advice, 
Your  daddy's  gear  maks  you  sae  nice  ; 
The  deil  a  ane  wad  spier  your  price, 
Were  ye  as  poor  as  I. 

O  Tibbie,  I  hae,  etc. 

There  lives  a  lass  in  yonder  park, 
I  would  na  gie  her  in  her  sark, 
For  you  wi'  a'  your  thousand  mark  ; 
Ye  need  na  look  sae  high. 

O  Tibbie,  I  hae,  etc. 


I  dream'd  I  lay  where  Flowers 
were  Springing 

IDREAM'D  I  lay  where  flowers  were  springing 
Gaily  in  the  sunny  beam ; 
List'ning  to  the  wild  birds  singing, 

By  a  falling  crystal  stream  : 
Straight  the  sky  grew  black  and  daring ; 

Thro'  the  woods  the  whirlwinds  rave ; 
Trees  with  aged  arms  were  warring, 
O'er  the  swelling,  drumlie  wave. 
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Such  was  my  life's  deceitful  morning1, 

Such  the  pleasures  I  enjoy 'd ; 
But  lang-  or  noon,  loud  tempests  storming-, 

A'  my  flowery  bliss  destroy'd. 
Tho'  fickle  fortune  has  deceiv'd  me, 

She  promis'd  fair,  and  perform'd  but  ill ; 
Of  monie  a  joy  and  hope  bereav'd  me, 

I  bear  a  heart  shall  support  me  still. 


The  Tarbolton  Lasses 

IF  ye  g-ae  up  to  yon  hill-tap, 
Ye'll  there  see  bonnie  Peggy ; 
She  kens  her  father  is  a  laird, 
And  she  forsooth's  a  leddy. 

There  Sophy  tig-tit,  a  lassie  bright, 

Besides  a  handsome  fortune  : 
Wha  canna  win  her  in  a  night, 

Has  little  art  in  courting-. 

Gae  down  by  Fail,  and  taste  the  ale, 

And  tak  a  look  o'  Mysie ; 
She's  dour  and  din,  a  deil  within, 

But  aiblins  she  may  please  ye. 

If  she  be  shy,  her  sister  try, 

Ye'll  maybe  fancy  Jenny, 
If  ye'll  dispense  wi'  want  o'  sense — 

She  kens  hersel  she's  bonnie. 

As  ye  gae  up  by  yon  hill-side, 

Speer  in  for  bonnie  Bessy ; 
She'll  gi'e  ye  a  beck,  and  bid  ye  light, 

And  handsomely  address  ye. 
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Montgomerie's  Peggy 


There's  few  sae  bonnie,  nane  sae  guid, 
In  a'  King  George'  dominion ; 

If  ye  should  doubt  the  truth  o'  this — 
It's  Bessy's  ain  opinion  ! 


Montgomerie's  Peggy 

TUNE— "Gala  Water." 

ALTHO'  my  bed  were  in  yon  muir, 
Amang  the  heather,  in  my  plaidie, 
Yet  happy,  happy  would  I  be, 

Had  I  my  dear  Montgomerie's  Peggy. 

When  o'er  the  hill  beat  surly  storms, 
And  winter  nights  were  dark  and  rainy, 

I'd  seek  some  dell,  and  in  my  arms 
I'd  shelter  dear  Montgomerie's  Peggy. 

Were  I  a  Baron  proud  and  high 

And  horse  and  servants  waiting  ready, 

Then  a'  'twad  gie  o'  joy  to  me, 

The  sharin't  wi'  Montgomerie's  Peggy. 


The  Ronalds  o'  the  Bennals 

T  N  Tarbolton,  ye  ken,  there  are  proper  young  men, 
J.     And  proper  young  lasses  and  a",  man ; 
But  ken  ye  the  Ronalds  that  live  in  the  Bennals, 
They  carry  the  grce  frae  them  a',  man. 

Their  father's  a  laird,  and  weel  he  can  spare't, 
Braid  money  to  tocher  them  a',  man, 

To  proper  young  men,  he'll  clink  in  the  hand 
Gowd  guineas  a  hunder  or  twa,  man. 
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There's  ane  they  ca'  Jean,  I'll  warrant  ye've  seen 

As  bonnie  a  lass  or  as  braw,  man ; 
But  for  sense  and  guid  taste  she'll  vie  wi'  the  best; 

And  a  conduct  that  beautifies  a',  man. 

The  charms  o'  the  min',  the  langer  they  shine, 
The  mair  admiration  they  draw,  man  ; 

While  peaches  and  cherries,  and  roses  and  lilies, 
They  fade  and  they  wither  awa,  man. 

If  ye  be  for  Miss  Jean,  tak  this  frae  a  frien', 

A  hint  o'  a  rival  or  twa,  man, 
The  Laird  o'  Blackbyre  wad  gang  through  the  fire, 

If  that  wad  entice  her  awa,  man. 

The  Laird  o'  Braehead  has  been  on  his  speed, 
For  mair  than  a  towmond  or  twa,  man ; 

The  Laird  o'  the  Ford  will  straught  on  a  board, 
If  he  canna  get  her  at  a',  man. 

Then  Anna  comes  in,  the  pride  o'  her  kin, 
The  boast  of  our  bachelors  a',  man : 

Sae  sonsy  and  sweet,  sae  fully  complete, 
She  steals  our  affections  awa,  man. 

If  I  should  detail  the  pick  and  the  wale 

O'  lasses  that  live  here  awa,  man, 
The  fault  wad  be  mine,  if  they  didna  shine, 

The  sweetest  and  best  o'  them  a',  man. 

I  lo'e  her  mysel,  but  darena  weel  tell, 

My  poverty  keeps  me  in  awe,  man, 
For  making  o'  rhymes,  and  working  at  times, 

Does  little  or  naething  at  a',  man. 

Yet  I  wadna  choose  to  let  her  refuse, 

Nor  ha'e  't  in  her  power  to  say  na,  man  j 

For  though  I  be  poor,  unnoticed,  obscure, 
My  stomach's  as  proud  as  them  a',  man. 
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Here's  to  thy  Health 


Though  I  canna  ride  in  weel-booted  pride, 
And  flee  o'er  the  hills  like  a  craw,  man, 

I  can  haud  up  my  head  wi'  the  best  o'  the  breed, 
Though  fluttering  ever  so  braw,  man. 

My  coat  and  my  vest,  they  are  Scotch  o'  the  best, 
O'  pairs  o'  guid  breeks  I  hae  twa,  man, 

And  stockings  and  pumps  to  put  on  my  stumps, 
And  ne'er  a  wrang  steek  in  them  a',  man. 

My  sarks  they  are  few,  but  five  o'  them  new, 
Twal'  hundred,  as  white  as  the  snaw,  man, 

A  ten-shilling's  hat,  a  Holland  cravat ; 
There  are  no  monie  poets  sae  braw,  man. 

I  never  had  friens,  weel  stockit  in  means, 
To  leave  me  a  hundred  or  twa,  man  j 

Nae  weel-tochered  aunts,  to  wait  on  their  drants, 
And  wish  them  in  hell  for  it  a',  man. 

I  never  was  canny  for  hoarding  o'  money, 

Or  claughtin  't  together  at  a',  man, 
I've  little  to  spend,  and  naething  to  lend, 

But  deevil  a  shilling  I  awe,  man. 


Here's  to  thy  Health,  my  Bonnie  Lass 

TUNE — " Laggan  Burn" 

HERE'S  to  thy  health,  my  bonnie  lass, 
Guid  night,  and  joy  be  wi'  thee ; 
I'll  come  nae  mair  to  thy  bower  door, 
To  tell  thee  that  I  lo'e  thee. 

0  dinna  think,  my  pretty  pink, 
But  I  can  live  without  thee  : 

1  vow  and  swear  I  dinna  care 
How  lang  ye  look  about  ye. 
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Thou'rt  aye  sae  free  informing1  me 

Thou  hast  nae  mind  to  marry ; 
I'll  be  as  free  informing  thee 

Nae  time  hae  I  to  tarry. 
I  ken  thy  friends  try  ilka  means 

Frae  wedlock  to  delay  thee ; 
Depending  on  some  higher  chance — 

But  fortune  may  betray  thee. 

I  ken  they  scorn  my  low  estate, 

But  that  does  never  grieve  me ; 
But  I'm  as  free  as  any  he, 

Sma'  siller  will  relieve  me. 
I  count  my  health  my  greatest  wealth, 

Sae  lang  as  I'll  enjoy  it : 
I'll  fear  nae  scant,  I'll  bode  nae  want, 

As  lang's  I  get  employment. 

But  far  aff  fowls  hae  feathers  fair, 

And  aye  until  ye  try  them : 
Tho'  they  seem  fair,  still  have  a  care, 

They  may  prove  waur  than  I  am. 
But  at  twal  at  night,  when  the   moon  shines 
bright, 

My  dear,  I'll  come  and  see  thee; 
For  the  man  that  lo'es  his  mistress  weel, 

Nae  travel  makes  him  weary. 


On  Cessnock  Banks 

TUNE — " If 'he  te  a  Butcher  neat  and  trim" 

ON  Cessnock  banks  a  lassie  dwells ; 
Could  I  describe  her  shape  and  mien ; 
Our  lasses  a'  she  far  excels, 

An'  she  has  twa  sparkling  roguish  een. 
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On  Cessnock  Banks 


She's  sweeter  than  the  morning  dawn, 
When  rising  Phoebus  first  is  seen, 

And  dew-drops  twinkle  o'er  the  lawn  ; 
An'  she  has  twa  sparkling  roguish  een. 

She's  stately  like  yon  youthful  ash 

That  grows  the  cowslip  braes  between, 

And  drinks  the  stream  with  vigour  fresh ; 
An'  she  has  twa  sparkling  roguish  een. 

She's  spotless  like  the  flow' ring  thorn 
With  flow'rs  so  white  and  leaves  so  green, 

When  purest  in  the  dewy  morn ; 

An'  she  has  twa  sparkling  roguish  een. 

Her  looks  are  like  the  vernal  May, 
When  ev'ning  Phoebus  shines  serene, 

While  birds  rejoice  on  every  spray  ; 
An'  she  has  twa  sparkling  roguish  een. 

Her  hair  is  like  the  curling  mist 

That  climbs  the  mountain-sides  at  e'en, 

When  flow'r-reviving  rains  are  past ; 
An'  she  has  twa  sparkling  roguish  een. 

Her  forehead's  like  the  show'ry  bow, 
When  gleaming  sunbeams  intervene, 

And  gild  the  distant  mountain's  brow ; 
An'  she  has  twa  sparkling  roguish  een. 

Her  cheeks  are  like  yon  crimson  gem, 
The  pride  of  all  the  flowery  scene, 

Just  opening  on  its  thorny  stem  ; 

An'  she  has  twa  sparkling  roguish  een. 

Her  bosom's  like  the  nightly  snow 
When  pale  the  morning  rises  keen, 

While  hid  the  murmuring  streamlets  flow ; 
An'  she  has  twa  sparkling  roguish  een. 
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Her  lips  are  like  yon  cherries  ripe, 
That  sunny  walls  from  Boreas  screen ; 

They  tempt  the  taste  and  charm  the  sight ; 
An'  she  has  twa  sparkling  roguish  een. 

Her  teeth  are  like  a  flock  of  sheep, 
With  fleeces  newly  washen  clean, 

That  slowly  mount  the  rising  steep ; 
An'  she  has  twa  glancin'  sparklin'  een. 

Her  breath  is  like  the  fragrant  breeze 
That  gently  stirs  the  blossom'd  bean, 

When  Phcebus  sinks  behind  the  seas ; 
An'  she  has  twa  sparkling  roguish  een. 

Her  voice  is  like  the  ev'ning  thrush 
That  sings  on  Cessnock  banks  unseen, 

While  his  mate  sits  nestling  in  the  bush  ; 
An'  she  has  twa  sparkling  roguish  een. 

But  it's  not  her  air,  her  form,  her  face, 
Tho'  matching  beauty's  fabled  queen, 

'Tis  the  mind  that  shines  in  ev'ry  grace, 
An'  chiefly  in  her  roguish  een. 


Bonnie  Peggy  Alison 

TUNE—"  The  Braes  o'  Balquhidder" 

ILK  care  and  fear,  when  thou  art  near, 
I  ever  mair  defy  them,  O ; 
Young  kings  upon  their  hansel  throne 
Are  no  sae  blest  as  I  am,  O ! 

CHORUS. 

I'll  kiss  thee  yet,  yet, 
And  I'll  kiss  thee  o'er  again; 

An'  I'll  kiss  thee  yet,  yet, 
My  bonnie  Peggy  Alison ! 


I 


Mary  Morison 


When  in  my  arms,  wi'  a'  thy  charms, 
I  clasp  my  countless  treasure,  O ; 

I  seek  nae  mair  o'  Heaven  to  share, 
Than  sic  a  moment's  pleasure,  O  1 
I'll  kiss  thee,  etc. 

And  by  thy  een  sae  bonnie  blue, 
I  swear  I'm  thine  for  ever,  O ; — 

And  on  thy  lips  I  seal  my  vow, 
And  break  it  shall  I  never,  O  1 
I'll  kiss  thee,  etc. 


Mary  Morison 

TUNE—"  Bide  ye  yet" 

OMARY,  at  thy  window  be, 
It  is  the  wish'd,  the  trysted  hour ! 
Those  smiles  and  glances  let  me  see, 

That  make  the  miser's  treasure  poor; 
How  blythely  wad  I  bide  the  stour, 

A  weary  slave  frae  sun  to  sun ; 
Could  I  the  rich  reward  secure, 
The  lovely  Mary  Morison. 

Yestreen,  when  to  the  trembling-  string 

The  dance  gaed  thro'  the  lighted  ha', 
To  thee  my  fancy  took  its  wing, 

I  sat,  but  neither  heard  nor  saw : 
Tho'  this  was  fair,  and  that  was  braw, 

And  yon  the  toast  of  a'  the  town, 
I  sigh'd,  and  said  amang  them  a', 

"Ye  are  na  Mary  Morison." 

O  Mary,  canst  thou  wreck  his  peace, 
Wha  for  thy  sake  wad  gladly  die? 

Or  canst  thou  break  that  heart  of  his, 
Whase  only  faut  is  loving  thee?. 
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If  love  for  love  thou  wilt  na  gie, 
At  least  be  pity  to  me  shown ! 

A  thought  ungentle  canna  be 
The  thought  o'  Mary  Morison. 


O  Raging  Fortune's  Withering  Blast 

O  RAGING  Fortune's  withering  blast 
Has  laid  my  leaf  full  low,  O  ! 
O  raging  Fortune's  withering  blast 
Has  laid  my  leaf  full  low,  O ! 

My  stem  was  fair,  my  bud  was  green, 
My  blossom  sweet  did  blow,  O  ; 

The  dew  fell  fresh,  the  sun  rose  mild, 
And  made  my  branches  grow,  O. 

But  luckless  Fortune's  northern  storms 

Laid  a'  my  blossoms  low,  O ; 
But  luckless  Fortune's  northern  storms 

Laid  a*  my  blossoms  low,  O. 


O  why  the  Deuce 

EXTEMPORE.      APRIL,   1782 

OWHY  the  deuce  should  I  repine, 
And  be  an  ill  foreboder? 
I'm  twenty-three,  and  five  feet  nine — 
I'll  go  and  be  a  sodger. 

I  gat  some  gear  wi'  meikle  care, 

I  held  it  weel  thegither ; 
But  now  it's  gane  and  something  mair, 

I'll  go  and  be  a  sodger. 
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The  Big-Bellied  Bottle 
The  Big-Bellied  Bottle 

TUNE — "  Prepare^  my  dear  brethren,  to  the  tavern  lefsjly" 

NO  churchman  am  I  for  to  rail  and  to  write, 
No  statesman  nor  soldier  to  plot  or  to  fight, 
No  sly  man  of  business  contriving1  a  snare, 
For  a  big-bellied  bottle's  the  whole  of  my  care. 

The  peer  I  don't  envy,  I  give  him  his  bow ; 

I  scorn  not  the  peasant,  tho'  ever  so  low ; 

But  a  club  of  good  fellows,  like  those  that  are  there, 

And  a  bottle  like  this,  are  my  glory  and  care. 

Here  passes  the  squire  on  his  brother — his  horse ; 
There  centum  per  centum,  the  cit  with  his  purse ; 
But  see  you  the  Crown,  how  it  waves  in  the  air, 
There  a  big-bellied  bottle  still  eases  my  care. 

The  wife  of  my  bosom,  alas !  she  did  die ; 
For  sweet  consolation  to  church  I  did  fly ; 
I  found  that  old  Solomon  proved  it  fair, 
That  the  big-bellied  bottle's  a  cure  for  all  care. 

I  once  was  persuaded  a  venture  to  make ; 
A  letter  inform'd  me  that  all  was  to  wreck ; 
But  the  pursy  old  landlord  just  waddled  up  stairs, 
With  a  glorious  bottle  that  ended  my  cares. 

"  Life's  cares  they  are  comforts,"  a  maxim  laid  down 
By  the  bard,   what  d'ye  call   him,   that  wore  the 

black  gown? 

And,  faith !  I  agree  with  th'  old  prig  to  a  hair, 
For  a  big-bellied  bottle's  a  heav'n  of  a  care. 

A  STANZA  ADDED  IN  A  MASON  LODGE. 

Then  fill  up  a  bumper,  and  make  it  o'erflow, 
And  honours  masonic  prepare  for  to  throw ; 
May  every  true  Brother  of  the  Compass  and  Square 
Have  a  big-bellied  bottle  when  harass'd  with  care! 
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My  Father  was  a  Farmer 

TUNE—"  The  Weaver  and  his  Shuttle,  O" 

MY    father    was    a    farmer    upon    the    Carrick 
border,  O, 

And  carefully  he  bred  me  in  decency  and  order,  O ; 
He  bade  me  act  a  manly  part,  though  I  had  ne'er 

a  farthing1,  O, 

For  without  an  honest  manly  heart,  no  man  was 
worth  regarding,  O. 

Then  out  into  the  world  my  course  I  did  deter- 
mine, O; 

Tho'  to  be  rich  was  not  my  wish,  yet  to  be  great 
was  charming,  O : 

My  talents  they  were  not  the  worst,  nor  yet  my 
education,  O ; 

Resolv'd  was  I,  at  least  to  try,  to  mend  my 
situation,  O. 

In    many    a    way,     and    vain     essay,    I     courted 

Fortune's  favour,  O ; 
Some  cause  unseen  still  stept  between,  to  frustrate 

each  endeavour,  O  : 
Sometimes  by  foes   I   was   o'erpower'd ;    sometimes 

by  friends  forsaken,  O  ; 
And  when  my  hope  was   at   the   top,    I    still  was 

worst  mistaken,  O. 

Then     sore     harass'd,     and     tir'd     at    last,     with 

Fortune's  vain  delusion,  O, 
I  dropt  my  schemes,   like  idle  dreams,  and  came 

to  this  conclusion,  O: 
The  past  was  bad,  and  the   future   hid;   its   good 

or  ill  untried,  O  ; 
But  the  present  hour   was   in   my  pow'r,  and   so   I 

would  enjoy  it,  O. 
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My  Father  was  a  Farmer 

No  help,  nor  hope,  nor  view   had  I,  nor  person  to 

befriend  me,  O  ; 
So  I  must  toil,  and  sweat  and  broil,  and  labour  to 

sustain  me,  O : 
To  plough  and  sow,  to  reap  and  mow,  my  father 

bred  me  early,  O ; 
For  one,  he  said,  to  labour  bred,  was  a  match  for 

Fortune  fairly,  O. 


Thus  all  obscure,  unknown,  and  poor,  thro'  life 
I'm  doom'd  to  wander,  O, 

Till  down  my  weary  bones  I  lay  in  everlasting 
slumber,  O. 

No  view  nor  care,  but  shun  whate'er  might  breed 
me  pain  or  sorrow,  O  ; 

I  live  to-day  as  well's  I  may,  regardless  of  to- 
morrow, O. 


But  cheerful  still,  I  am  as  well  as  a  monarch  in  a 

palace,  O, 
Tho'  Fortune's  frown  still  hunts  me  down,  with  all 

her  wonted  malice,  O : 
I  make  indeed  my  daily  bread,  but  ne'er  can  make 

it  farther,  O  ; 
But  as  daily  bread  is  all   I   need,  I  do  not  much 

regard  her,  O. 


When    sometimes    by   my    labour    I    earn    a    little 

money,  O, 
Some  unforeseen  misfortune   comes  generally  upon 

me,  O : 
Mischance,   mistake,   or   by  neglect,    or  my  good- 

natur'd  folly,  O ; 
But  come  what   will,  I've   sworn  it  still,  I'll  ne'er 

be  melancholy,  O. 
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All    you    who     follow    wealth     and    power,     with 

unremitting-  ardour,  O, 
The  more  in  this    you    look    for    bliss,    you  leave 

your  view  the  farther,  O. 
Had  you  the  wealth   Potosi   boasts,  or  nations  to 

adore  you,  O, 
A  cheerful  honest-hearted  clown  I  will  prefer  before 

you,  O. 

The  Rigs  o'  Barley 

TUNE— "Corn  rigs  are  bonnie." 

IT  was  upon  a  Lammas  night, 
When  corn  rigs  are  bonnie, 
Beneath  the  moon's  unclouded  light, 

I  held  awa  to  Annie : 
The  time  flew  by,  wi'  tentless  heed, 

Till  'tween  the  late  and  early, 
Wi'  sma'  persuasion  she  agreed 
To  see  me  thro'  the  barley. 

CHORUS. 
Corn  rigs,  an'  barley  rigs, 

An'  corn  rigs  are  bonnie : 
I'll  ne'er  forget  that  happy  night, 
Amang  the  rigs  wi'  Annie. 

The  sky  was  blue,  the  wind  was  still, 

The  moon  was  shining-  clearly ; 
I  set  her  down,  wi'  right  good  will, 

Amang  the  rigs  o'  barley ; 
I  ken't  her  heart  was  a'  my  ain ; 

I  lov'd  her  most  sincerely  ; 
I  kiss'd  her  owre  and  owre  again, 

Amang  the  rigs  o'  barley. 

I  lock'd  her  in  my  fond  embrace ; 

Her  heart  was  beating  rarely; 
My  blessings  on  that  happy  place, 

Amang  the  rigs  o'  barley ! 
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Now  Westlin  Winds 

But  by  the  moon  and  stars  so  bright, 
That  shone  that  hour  so  clearly  ! 

She  aye  shall  bless  that  happy  night 
Amang1  the  rigs  o'  barley. 

I  hae  been  blythe  wi'  comrades  dear ; 

I  hae  been  merry  drinking- ; 
I  hae  been  joyfu'  gath'rin'  gear ; 

I  hae  been  happy  thinking : 
But  a'  the  pleasures  e'er  I  saw, 

Tho'  three  times  doubl'd  fairly, 
That  happy  night  was  worth  them  a', 

Amang  the  rigs  o"  barley. 


Now  Westlin  Winds 

TUNE—"/  had  a.  horse,  I  had  nae  mair" 

NOW  westlin  winds  and  slaught'ring  guns 
Bring  autumn's  pleasant  weather ; 
The  moorcock  springs,  on  whirring  wings, 

Amang  the  blooming  heather: 
Now  waving  grain,  wide  o'er  the  plain, 

Delights  the  weary  farmer  ; 

And  the  moon  shines  bright,  when  I  rove  at  night 
To  muse  upon  my  charmer. 

The  partridge  loves  the  fruitful  fells; 

The  plover  loves  the  mountains ; 
The  woodcock  haunts  the  lonely  dells ; 

The  soaring-  her'n  the  fountains : 
Thro'  lofty  groves  the  cushat  roves, 

The  path  of  man  to  shun  it ; 
The  hazel  bush  o'erhangs  the  thrush, 

The  spreading-  thorn  the  linnet. 
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Thus  ev'ry  kind  their  pleasure  find, 

The  savage  and  the  tender; 
Some  social  join,  and  leagues  combine  ; 

Some  solitary  wander; 
Avaunt,  away  !  the  cruel  sway, 

Tyrannic  man's  dominion ; 
The  sportsman's  joy,  the  murd'ring-  cry, 

The  fiutt'ring,  gory  pinion ! 

But,  Peggy  dear,  the  ev'ning's  clear, 

Thick  flies  the  skimming  swallow  ; 
The  sky  is  blue,  the  fields  in  view, 

All  fading-green  and  yellow: 
Come  let  us  stray  our  gladsome  way, 

And  view  the  charms  of  Nature ; 
The  rustling  corn,  the  fruited  thorn, 

And  ev'ry  happy  creature. 

We'll  gently  walk,  and  sweetly  talk, 

Till  the  silent  moon  shine  clearly ; 
I'll  grasp  thy  waist,  and,  fondly  prest, 

Swear  how  I  love  thee  dearly : 
Not  vernal  show'rs  to  budding  flow'rs, 

Not  Autumn  to  the  farmer, 
So  dear  can  be,  as  thou  to  me, 

My  fair,  my  lovely  charmer! 


My  Nannie,  O 

"DEHIND  yon  hills  where  Lugar  flows, 
JL/     'Mang  moors  an'  mosses  many,  O, 
The  wintry  sun  the  day  has  clos'd, 
And  I'll  awa  to  Nannie,  O. 

The  westlin  wind  blaws  loud  an'  shrill; 

The  night's  baith  mirk  and  rainy,  O: 
But  I'll  get  my  plaid,  an'  out  I'll  steal, 

An'  owre  the  hill  to  Nannie,  O. 
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Green  grow  the  Rashes 

My  Nannie's  charming-,  sweet,  an'  young- : 

Nae  artfu'  wiles  to  win  ye,  O  : 
May  ill  befa'  the  flattering  tongue 

That  wad  beguile  my  Nannie,  O! 

Her  face  is  fair,  her  heart  is  true, 

As  spotless  as  she's  bonnie,  O : 
The  op'ning  gowan,  wat  wi'  dew, 

Nae  purer  is  than  Nannie,  O. 

A  country  lad  is  my  degree, 
An'  few  there  be  that  ken  me,  O  ; 

But  what  care  I  how  few  they  be, 
I'm  welcome  aye  to  Nannie,  O. 

My  riches  a's  my  penny-fee, 

An'  I  maun  guide  it  cannie,  O ; 
But  warl's  gear  ne'er  troubles  me, 

My  thoughts  are  a'  my  Nannie,  O. 

Our  auld  guidman  delights  to  view 
His  sheep  an'  kye  thrive  bonnie,  O; 

But  I'm  as  blythe  that  hauds  his  pleugh, 
An'  has  nae  dare  but  Nannie,  O. 

Come  weel,  come  woe,  I  care  na  by, 
I'll  tak  what  Heav'n  will  send  me,  O; 

Nae  ither  care  in  life  have  I, 
But  live,  an'  love  my  Nannie,  O. 


Green  grow  the  Rashes 

nought  but  care  on  ev'ry  han', 
JL       In  ev'ry  hour  that  passes,  O ; 
What  signifies  the  life  o'  man, 
An'  'twere  na  for  the  lasses,  O? 
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Songs 


CHORUS. 

Green  grow  the  rashes,  O; 

Green  grow  the  rashes,  O ; 
The  sweetest  hours  that  e'er  I  spend, 

Are  spent  amang  the  lasses,  O ! 

The  warly  race  may  riches  chase, 
An'  riches  still  may  fly  them,  O ; 

An'  tho'  at  last  they  catch  them  fast, 
Their  hearts  can  ne'er  enjoy  them,  O. 
Green  grow,  etc. 

But  gie  me  a  cannie  hour  at  e'en, 
My  arms  about  my  dearie,  O ; 

An'  warly  cares,  an'  warly  men, 
May  a'  gae  tapsalteerie,  O ! 
Green  grow,  etc. 

For  you  sae  douce  wha  sneer  at  this, 
Ye're  nought  but  senseless  asses,  O  : 

The  wisest  man  the  warl'  saw, 
He  dearly  lov'd  the  lasses,  O. 
Green  grow,  etc. 

Auld  Nature  swears,  the  lovely  dears 
Her  noblest  work  she  classes,  O 

Her  'prentice  han'  she  tried  on  man, 
An'  then  she  made  the  lasses,  O. 
Green  grow,  etc. 


"Wha  is  that  at  my  Bower  Door?" 

"T  T  7HA  is  that  at  my  bower  door?" 

V  V       "  O  wha  is  it  but  Findlay  !  " 
"Then  gae  your  gate,  ye'se  nae  be  here!" 
"Indeed  maun  I,"  quo'  Findlay. 
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O  Leave  Novels 

"What  mak  ye  sae  like  a  thief?" 
"O  come  and  see,"  quo'  Findlay ; 

"Before  the  morn  ye'll  work  mischief;" 
"Indeed  will  I,"  quo'  Findlay. 

"Gif  I  rise  and  let  you  in;" 

"Let  me  in,"  quo'  Findlay; 
"Ye'll  keep  me  waukin'  wi'  your  din;" 

"Indeed  will  I,"  quo'  Findlay. 
"  In  my  bower  if  ye  should  stay ;  " 

"Let  me  stay,"  quo'  Findlay; 
"  I  fear  ye'll  bide  till  break  o'  day ; " 

"Indeed  will  I,"  quo'  Findlay. 

"Here  this  night  if  ye  remain;" 

"I'll  remain,"  quo'  Findlay; 
"I  dread  ye'll  learn  the  gate  again;" 

"Indeed  will  I,"  quo'  Findlay. 
"What  may  pass  within  this  bower" — 

"Let  it  pass,"  quo'  Findlay; 
"Ye  maun  conceal  till  your  last  hour;" 

"Indeed  will  I,"  quo'  Findlay, 


O  Leave  Novels 

O  LEAVE  novels,  ye  Mauchline  belles, 
Ye're  safer  at  your  spinning  wheel; 
Such  witching  books  are  baited  hooks 
For  rakish  rooks,  like  Rob  Mossgiel. 

Your  fine  Tom  Jones  and  Grandisons, 
They  make  your  youthful  fancies  reel ; 

They  heat  your  brains,  and  fire  your  veins, 
And  then  you're  prey  for  Rob  Mossgiel. 

Beware  a  tongue  that's  smoothly  hung; 

A  heart  that  warmly  seems  to  feel; 
That  feeling  heart  but  acts  a  part, 

'Tis  rakish  art  in  Rob  Mossgiel. 
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The  frank  address,  the  soft  caress, 
Are  worse  than  poison'd  darts  of  steel ; 

The  frank  address,  and  politesse, 
Are  all  finesse  in  Rob  Mossgiel. 


The  Belles  of  Mauchline 

TUNE— "Bonnie  Ditndee" 

IN  Mauchline  there  dwells  six  proper  young  belles, 
The  pride  of  the  place  and  its  neighbourhood  a', 
Their  carriage  and  dress,  a  stranger  would  guess, 
In  Lon'on  or  Paris  they'd  gotten  it  a' : 

Miss  Miller  is  fine,  Miss  Markland's  divine, 

Miss  Smith  she  has  wit,  and  Miss  Betty  is  braw : 

There's  beauty  and  fortune  to  get  wi'  Miss  Morton, 
But  Armour's  the  jewel  for  me  o'  them  a'. 


My  Jean 

/T"*HO'  cruel  Fate  should  bid  us  part, 
JL      As  far's  the  Pole  and  Line; 
Her  dear  idea  round  my  heart 
Should  tenderly  entwine. 

Tho'  mountains  frown  and  deserts  howl, 

And  oceans  roar  between ; 
Yet,  dearer  than  my  deathless  soul, 

I  still  would  love  my  Jean. 
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Rantin',  Rovin'  Robin 
Rantin',  Rovin'  Robin 

TUNE — "  Dainty  Davie." 

was  a  lad  was  born  in  Kyle, 
JL      But  whatna  day  o'  whatna  style, 
I  doubt  it's  hardly  worth  the  while 
To  be  sae  nice  wi'  Robin. 

CHORUS. 
Robin  was  a  rovin'  Boy, 

Rantin'  rovin',  rantin'  rovin' ; 
Robin  was  a  rovin'  Boy, 

Rantin',  rovin'  Robin ! 

Our  monarch's  hindmost  year  but  ane 
Was  five-and-twenty  days  begun, 
'Twas  then  a  blast  o'  Janwar  win' 
Blew  hansel  in  on  Robin. 

The  gossip  keekit  in  his  loof, 
Quo'  scho,  "Wha  lives  will  see  the  proof, 
This  waly  boy  will  be  nae  coof, 
I  think  we'll  ca'  him  Robin." 

"  He'll  hae  misfortunes  great  and  sma', 
But  aye  a  heart  aboon  them  a" ; 
He'll  be  a  credit  till  us  a', 
We'll  a'  be  proud  o'  Robin." 

"But  sure  as  three  times  three  mak  nine, 
I  see  by  ilka  score  and  line, 
This  chap  will  dearly  like  our  kin', 
So  leeze  me  on  thee,  Robin." 

"Quid  faith!"  quo'  scho,   "I  doubt  you,  Sir, 
Ye  gar  the  lasses  lie  aspar, 
But  twenty  fauts  ye  may  hae  waur, 
So  blessings  on  thee,  Robin  !  " 
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Young  Peggy 

TUNE— "Last  time  I  cam  o'er  the  Muir." 

YOUNG  Peggy  blooms  our  bonniest  lass, 
Her  blush  is  like  the  morning-, 
The  rosy  dawn,  the  springing  grass, 

With  early  gems  adorning: 
Her  eyes  outshine  the  radiant  beams 

That  gild  the  passing  shower, 
And  glitter  o'er  the  crystal  streams, 
And  cheer  each  fresh'ning  flower. 

Her  lips  more  than  the  cherries  bright, 

A  richer  dye  has  grac'd  them  ; 
They  charm  th'  admiring  gazer's  sight, 

And  sweetly  tempt  to  taste  them : 
Her  smile  is  as  the  ev'ning  mild, 

When  feather'd  pairs  are  courting, 
And  little  lambkins  wanton  wild, 

In  playful  bands  disporting. 

Were  Fortune  lovely  Peggy's  foe, 

Such  sweetness  would  relent  her, 
As  blooming  Spring  unbends  the  brow 

Of  surly,  savage  Winter. 
Detraction's  eye  no  aim  can  gain 

Her  winning  powers  to  lessen ; 
And  fretful  Envy  grins  in  vain, 

The  poison'd  tooth  to  fasten. 

Ye  Pow'rs  of  Honour,  Love,  and  Truth, 

From  ev'ry  ill  defend  her; 
Inspire  the  highly  favour'd  youth 

The  destinies  intend  herj 
Still  fan  the  sweet  connubial  flame 

Responsive  in  each  bosom ; 
And  bless  the  dear  parental  name 

With  many  a  filial  blossom! 
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Her  Flowing  Locks 
Farewell  to  Ballochmyle 

TUNE— "Miss  Forbes 's  Farewell  to  Banff" 

THE  Catrine  woods  were  yellow  seen, 
The  flowers  decay'd  on  Catrine  lee, 
Nae  lav'rock  sang  on  hillock  green, 

But  Nature  sicken'd  on  the  e'e. 
Thro'  faded  groves  Maria  sang, 

Hersel  in  beauty's  bloom  the  while, 
And  aye  the  wild-wood  echoes  rang, 
Fareweel  the  braes  o'  Ballochmyle. 

Low  in  your  wintry  beds,  ye  flowers, 

Again  ye'll  flourish  fresh  and  fair ; 
Ye  birdies  dumb,  in  with'ring  bowers, 

Again  ye'll  charm  the  vocal  air. 
But  here,  alas !  for  me  nae  mair 

Shall  birdie  charm,  or  floweret  smile ; 
Fareweel  the  bonnie  banks  of  Ayr, 

Fareweel,  fareweel,  sweet  Ballochmyle ! 


Her  Flowing  Locks 

HER  flowing  locks,  the  raven's  wing, 
Adown  her  neck  and  bosom  hing ; 
How  sweet  unto  that  breast  to  cling, 
And  round  that  neck  entwine  her! 

Her  lips  are  roses  wet  wi'  dew! 
O,  what  a  feast  her  bonnie  mou ! 
Her  cheeks  a  mair  celestial  hue, 
A  crimson  still  diviner ! 


Songs 


The  Rantin'  Dog  the  Daddie  o't 

TUNE—  "East  nook  <?'  Fife." 

OWHA  my  babie-clouts  will  buy? 
Wha  will  tent  me  when  I  cry? 
Wha  will  kiss  me  whare  I  lie? 
The  rantin'  dog  the  daddie  o't. 

O  wha  will  own  he  did  the  faut? 
Wha  will  buy  my  groanin'  maut? 
Wha  will  tell  me  how  to  ca't? 
The  rantin'  dog  the  daddie  o't. 

When  I  mount  the  creepie-chair, 
Wha  will  sit  beside  me  there? 
Gie  me  Rob,  I  seek  nae  mair — 
The  rantin'  dog  the  daddie  o't. 

Wha  will  crack  to  me  my  lane? 
Wha  will  mak  me  fidgin  fain? 
Wha  will  kiss  me  o'er  again? 
The  rantin'  dog  the  daddie  o't. 


And  maun  I  still  on  Menie  Doat  ? 

TUNE— "  Jockey's  grey  breeks." 

AGAIN  rejoicing  Nature  sees 
Her  robe  assume  its  vernal  hues, 
Her  leafy  locks  wave  in  the  breeze, 
All  freshly  steep'd  in  morning  dews. 

CHORUS. 
And  maun  I  still  on  Menie  doat, 

And  bear  the  scorn  that's  in  her  e'e? 
For  it's  jet,  jet  black,  an'  it's  like  a  hawk, 
An'  it  winna  let  a  body  be ! 
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And  maun  I  still  on  Menie  Boat? 

In  vain  to  me  the  cowslips  blaw, 
In  vain  to  me  the  violets  spring- ; 

In  vain  to  me,  in  glen  or  shaw, 
The  mavis  and  the  lintwhite  sing1. 
And  maun  I  still,  etc. 

The  merry  ploughboy  cheers  his  team, 
Wi'  joy  the  tentie  seedsman  stalks, 

But  life  to  me's  a  weary  dream, 
A  dream  of  ane  that  never  wauks. 
And  maun  I  still,  etc. 

The  wanton  coot  the  water  skims, 
Amang  the  reeds  the  ducklings  cry, 

The  stately  swan  majestic  swims, 
And  everything  is  blest  but  I. 
And  maun  I  still,  etc. 

The  sheep-herd  steeks  his  faulding  slap, 
And  owre  the  moorlands  whistles  shrill, 

Wi'  wild,  unequal,  wand'ring  step 
I  meet  him  on  the  dewy  hill. 
And  maun  I  still,  etc. 

And  when  the  lark,  'tween  light  and  dark, 
Blythe  waukens  by  the  daisy's  side, 

And  mounts  and  sings  on  flittering  wings, 
A  woe-worn  ghaist  I  hameward  glide. 
And  maun  I  still,  etc. 

Come  Winter,  with  thine  angry  howl, 

And  raging  bend  the  naked  tree ; 
Thy  gloom  will  soothe  my  cheerless  soul, 
When  Nature  all  is  sad  like  me ! 
And  maun  I  still  on  Menie  doat, 

And  bear  the  scorn  that's  in  her  e'e? 
For  it's  jet,  jet  black,  an'  it's  like  a  hawk, 
An'  it  winna  let  a  body  be  ! 
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Will  ye  go  to  the  Indies,  my  Mary? 

Tu  NE— ' '  Ewc-lughts,  Marion. " 

WILL  ye  go  to  the  Indies,  my  Mary, 
And  leave  auld  Scotia's  shore? 
Will  ye  go  to  the  Indies,  my  Mary, 
Across  the  Atlantic's  roar? 

0  sweet  grows  the  lime  and  the  orange, 
And  the  apple  on  the  pine; 

But  a'  the  charms  o'  the  Indies 
Can  never  equal  thine. 

1  hae  sworn  by  the  Heavens  to  my  Mary, 
I  hae  sworn  by  the  Heavens  to  be  true; 

And  sae  may  the  Heavens  forget  me, 
When  I  forget  my  vow ! 

O  plight  me  your  faith,  my  Mary, 
And  plight  me  your  lily-white  hand ; 

O  plight  me  your  faith,  my  Mary, 
Before  I  leave  Scotia's  strand. 

We  hae  plighted  our  troth,  my  Mary, 

In  mutual  affection  to  join, 
And  curst  be  the  cause  that  shall  part  us, 

The  hour,  and  the  moment  o'  time ! 


My  Highland  Lassie 

TUNE—"  The  deuk's  dang  o'er  my  daddy" 

NAE  gentle  dames,  tho'  ne'er  sae  fair, 
Shall  ever  be  my  Muse's  care ; 
Their  titles  a'  are  empty  show ; 
Gie  me  my  Highland  lassie,  O. 
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My  Highland  Lassie 


CHORUS, 

Within  the  glen  sae  bushy,  O, 
Aboon  the  plain  sae  rushy,  O, 
I  set  me  down  wi'  right  good  will, 
To  sing  my  Highland  lassie,  O. 

Oh,  were  yon  hills  and  valleys  mine, 
Yon  palace  and  yon  gardens  fine ! 
The  world  then  the  love  should  know 
I  bear  my  Highland  lassie,  O. 

Within  the  glen,  etc. 

But  fickle  Fortune  frowns  on  me, 
And  I  maun  cross  the  raging  sea ; 
But  while  my  crimson  currents  flow 
I'll  love  my  Highland  lassie,  O. 

Within  the  glen,  etc. 

Altho'  thro'  foreign  climes  I  range, 
I  know  her  heart  will  never  change, 
For  her  bosom  burns  with  honour's  glow, 
My  faithful  Highland  lassie,  O. 

Within  the  glen,  etc. 

For  her  I'll  dare  the  billow's  roar, 
For  her  I'll  trace  a  distant  shore, 
That  Indian  wealth  may  lustre  throw 
Around  my  Highland  lassie,  O. 

Within  the  glen,  etc. 

She  has  my  heart,  she  has  my  hand, 
By  sacred  truth  and  honour's  band ! 
Till  the  mortal  stroke  shall  lay  me  low, 
I'm  thine,  my  Highland  lassie,  O. 

Fareweel  the  glen  sae  bushy,  OI 
Fareweel  the  plain  sae  rushy,  O  ! 
To  other  lands  I  now  must  go, 
To  sing  my  Highland  lassie,  O  ! 
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The  Farewell  to  the  Brethren  of  St. 
James's  Lodge,  Tarbolton 

TUNE — "  Guid  night,  and  Joy  be  ivT  you  a.' !" 

ADIEU  I  a  heart-warm,  fond  adieu  I 
Dear  brothers  of  the  mystic  tie  I 
Ye  favour'd,  ye  enlighten'd  few, 
Companions  of  my  social  joy  I 
Tho'  I  to  foreign  lands  must  hie, 
Pursuing  Fortune's  slidd'ry  ba', 
With  melting  heart,  and  brimful  e'e, 
I'll  mind  you  still,  tho'  far  awa. 

Oft  have  I  met  your  social  band, 

And  spent  the  cheerful,  festive  night ; 
Oft,  honour'd  with  supreme  command, 

Presided  o'er  the  sons  of  light : 
And  by  that  hieroglyphic  bright, 

Which  none  but  craftsmen  ever  saw ! 
Strong  mem'ry  on  my  heart  shall  write 

Those  happy  scenes  when  far  awa ! 

May  freedom,  harmony,  and  love, 

Unite  you  in  the  grand  design, 
Beneath  th'  Omniscient  eye  above, 

The  glorious  Architect  Divine ! 
That  you  may  keep  th'  unerring  line, 

Still  rising  by  the  plummet's  law, 
Till  Order  bright  completely  shine, 

Shall  be  my  pray'r  when  far  awa ! 

And  you,  farewell!  whose  merits  claim, 

Justly,  that  highest  badge  to  wear! 
Heav'n  bless  your  honour'd,  noble  name, 

To  Masonry  and  Scotia  dear ! 
A  last  request  permit  me  here, 

When  yearly  ye  assemble  a', 
One  round,  I  ask  it  with  a  tear, 

To  him,  the  Bard  that's  far  awa. 
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Farewell  to  Eliza 


The  Bonnie  Blink  o'  Mary's  E'e 

NOW  bank  an'  brae  are  claith'd  in  green, 
An'  scatter'd  cowslips  sweetly  spring-, 
By  Girvan's  fairy-haunted  stream 

The  birdies  flit  on  wanton  wing. 
To  Cassillis'  banks  when  e'ening  fa's, 

There  wi'  my  Mary  let  me  flee, 

There  catch  her  ilka  glance  o'  love, 

The  bonnie  blink  o'  Mary's  e'e ! 

The  chield  wha  boasts  o'  warld's  wealth 

Is  aften  laird  o'  meikle  care; 
But  Mary  she  is  a'  my  ain, 

Ah,  Fortune  canna  gie  me  mair! 
Then  let  me  range  by  Cassillis'  banks 

Wi'  her,  the  lassie  dear  to  me, 
And  catch  her  ilka  glance  o'  love, 

The  bonnie  blink  o'  Mary's  e'e! 


Farewell  to  Eliza 

TUNE—"  Gilderoy" 

FROM  thee,  Eliza,  I  must  go, 
And  from  my  native  shore ; 
The  cruel  fates  between  us  throw 

A  boundless  ocean's  roar : 
But  boundless  oceans,  roaring  wide, 

Between  my  Love  and  me, 
They  never,  never  can  divide 
My  heart  and  soul  from  thee. 

Farewell,  farewell,  Eliza  dear, 

The  maid  that  I  adore ! 
A  boding  voice  is  in  mine  ear, 

We  part  to  meet  no  more ! 
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But  the  last  throb  that  leaves  my  heart, 
While  death  stands  victor  by, 

That  throb,  Eliza,  is  thy  part, 
And  thine  that  latest  sigh ! 


The  Lass  o'  Ballochmyle 

TvxE—"Ettric&  Banks." 

>r~pWAS  even,  the  dewy  fields  were  green, 

J-       On  every  blade  the  pearls  hang; 
The  zephyrs  wanton'd  round  the  bean, 

And  bore  its  fragrant  sweets  alang : 
In  every  glen  the  mavis  sang, 

All  Nature  listening  seem'd  the  while : 
Except  where  greenwood  echoes  rang, 

Amang  the  braes  o'  Ballochmyle. 

With  careless  step  I  onward  stray'd, 

My  heart  rejoic'd  in  Nature's  joy, 
When  musing  in  a  lonely  glade, 

A  maiden  fair  I  chanc'd  to  spy; 
Her  look  was  like  the  morning's  eye, 

Her  air  like  Nature's  vernal  smile, 
Perfection  whisper'd  passing  by, 

"Behold  the  lass  o'  Ballochmyle!" 

Fair  is  the  morn  in  flowery  May, 

And  sweet  is  night  in  Autumn  mild, 
When  roving  thro"  the  garden  gay, 

Or  wandering  in  a  lonely  wild : 
But  Woman,  Nature's  darling  child! 

There  all  her  charms  she  does  compile ; 
Ev'n  there  her  other  works  are  foil'd 

By  the  bonnie  lass  o'  Ballochmyle. 
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The  Author's  Farewell 

O,  had  she  been  a  country  maid, 

And  I  the  happy  country  swain, 
Tho'  shelter'd  in  the  lowest  shed 

That  ever  rose  on  Scotland's  plain, 
Thro'  weary  winter's  wind  and  rain, 

With  joy,  with  rapture,  I  would  toil ; 
And  nightly  to  my  bosom  strain 

The  bonnie  lass  o'  Ballochmyle ! 

Then  pride  might  climb  the  slipp'ry  steep, 

Where  fame  and  honours  lofty  shine ; 
And  thirst  of  gold  might  tempt  the  deep, 

Or  downward  seek  the  Indian  mine ; 
Give  me  the  cot  below  the  pine, 

To  tend  the  flocks  or  till  the  soil, 
And  every  day  have  joys  divine, 

With  the  bonnie  lass  o'  Ballochmyle. 


The  Author's  Farewell  to  his 
Native  Land 

TUNE—"  Roslin  Castle." 

THE  gloomy  night  is  gath'ring  fast, 
Loud  roars  the  wild  inconstant  blast, 
Yon  murky  cloud  is  foul  with  rain, 
I  see  it  driving  o'er  the  plain ; 
The  hunter  now  has  left  the  moor, 
The  scatter'd  coveys  meet  secure, 
While  here  I  wander,  prest  with  care, 
Along  the  lonely  banks  of  Ayr. 

The  Autumn  mourns  her  rip'ning  corn 
By  early  Winter's  ravage  torn; 
Across  her  placid,  azure  sky, 
She  sees  the  scowling  tempest  fly : 
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Chill  runs  my  blood  to  hear  it  rave, 
I  think  upon  the  stormy  wave, 
Where  many  a  danger  I  must  dare, 
Far  from  the  bonnie  banks  of  Ayr. 

'Tis  not  the  surging  billow's  roar, 
'Tis  not  that  fatal,  deadly  shore ; 
Tho'  death  in  ev'ry  shape  appear, 
The  wretched  have  no  more  to  fear : 
But  round  my  heart  the  ties  are  bound, 
That  heart  transpierc'd  with  many  a  wound 
These  bleed  afresh,  those  ties  I  tear, 
To  leave  the  bonnie  banks  of  Ayr. 

Farewell,  old  Coila's  hills  and  dales, 
Her  heathy  moors  and  winding  vales ; 
The  scenes  where  wretched  fancy  roves, 
Pursuing  past,  unhappy  loves ! 
Farewell,  my  friends  !     Farewell,  my  foes  I 
My  peace  with  these,  my  love  with  those — 
The  bursting  tears  my  heart  declare, 
Farewell,  the  bonnie  banks  of  Ayr ! 


Powers  Celestial,  whose  Protection 

TONE — " Blue  Bonnets" 

POWERS  celestial,  whose  protection 
Ever  guards  the  virtuous  fair, 
While  in  distant  climes  I  wander, 

Let  my  Mary  be  your  care : 
Let  her  form  sae  fair  and  faultless, 

Fair  and  faultless  as  your  own ; 
Let  my  Mary's  kindred  spirit 

Draw  your  choicest  influence  down. 
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Ye  Sons  of  Old  Killie 

Make  the  gales  you  waft  around  her 

Soft  and  peaceful  as  her  breast ; 
Breathing-  in  the  breeze  that  fans  her, 

Soothe  her  bosom  into  rest : 
Guardian  angels,  O  protect  her, 

When  in  distant  lands  I  roam ; 
To  realms  unknown  while  fate  exiles  me, 

Make  her  bosom  still  my  home ! 


Ye  Sons  of  Old  Killie 

TUNE — "  Shawnboy" 

YE  sons  of  old  Killie,  assembled  by  Willie, 
To  follow  the  noble  vocation ; 
Your  thrifty  old  mother  has  scarce  such  another 

To  sit  in  that  honoured  station. 
I've  little  to  say,  but  only  to  pray, 

As  praying's  the  ton  of  your  fashion ; 
A  prayer  from  the  Muse  you  well  may  excuse, 
'Tis  seldom  her  favourite  passion. 


Ye  Powers  who  preside  o'er  the  wind  and  the  tide, 

Who  marked  each  element's  border; 
Who  formed  this  frame  with  beneficent  aim, 

Whose  sovereign  statute  is  order ; 
Within  this  dear  mansion  may  wayward  contention 

Or  withered  envy  ne'er  enter ; 
May  secrecy  round  be  the  mystical  bound, 

And  brotherly  love  be  the  centre  ! 
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Yon  Wild  Mossy  Mountains 


YON  wild  mossy  mountains  sae  lofty  and  wide, 
That  nurse  in  their  bosom  the   youth   o'  the 

Clyde, 
Where    the    grouse    lead    their    coveys    thro'    the 

heather  to  feed, 

And  the   shepherd   tents   his  flock  as  he  pipes  on 
his  reed  : 

Not  Gowrie's  rich  valley,  nor  Forth's  sunny  shores, 
To  me  hae  the  charms  o'  yon  wild  mossy  moors ; 
For  there,  by  a  lanely,  sequester'd  clear  stream, 
Resides  a  sweet  lassie,  my  thought  and  my  dream. 

Amang  thae  wild  mountains  shall  still  be  my  path, 
Ilk   stream    foaming   down    its    ain    green    narrow 

strath ; 

For  there,  wi'  my  lassie,  the  day  lang  I  rove, 
While  o'er  us  unheeded  fly  the  swift  hours  o'  love. 

She  is  not  the  fairest,  altho'  she  is  fair  ; 
O'  nice  education  but  sma'  is  her  share ; 
Her  parentage  humble  as  humble  can  be, 
But  I  lo'e  the  dear  lassie  because  she  lo'es  me. 

To  beauty  what  man  but  maun  yield  him  a  prize, 
In  her  armour  of  glances,  and  blushes,  and  sighs  ? 
And  when  wit  and  refinement  hae  polish'd  her  darts, 
They  dazzle  our  een,  as  they  fly  to  our  hearts. 

But  kindness,  sweet  kindness,  in  the  fond   spark- 
ling e'e, 

Has  lustre  outshining  the  diamond  to  me; 

And  the  heart-beating  love,  as  I'm  clasp'd  in  her 
arms, 

O,  these  are  my  lassie's  all-conquering  charms! 
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To  Mary 

To  Mary 

SHOULD  aught  of  song  declare  my  pains, 
V_^     Could  artful  numbers  move  thee, 
The  Muse  should  tell,  in  labour'd  strains, 
O  Mary,  how  I  love  thee  ! 

They  who  but  feign  a  wounded  heart 

May  teach  the  lyre  to  languish ; 
But  what  avails  the  pride  of  art, 

When  wastes  the  soul  with  anguish? 

Then  let  the  sudden  bursting  sigh 

The  heart-felt  pang  discover  ; 
And  in  the  keen,  yet  tender  eye, 

O  read  th'  imploring  lover ! 

For  well  I  know  thy  gentle  mind 

Disdains  art's  gay  disguising ; 
Beyond  what  fancy  e'er  refin'd, 

The  voice  of  nature  prizing. 


Rattlin',  Roarin'  Willie 

TUNE—  "Rattlin',  roarin'  Willie." 

O  RATTLIN',  roarin'  Willie, 
O,  he  held  to  the  fair, 
An'  for  to  sell  his  fiddle, 

An'  buy  some  other  ware ; 
But  parting  wi'  his  fiddle, 

The  saut  tear  blin't  his  e'e ; 
And  rattlin',  roarin'  Willie, 
Ye're  welcome  hame  to  me ! 

O  Willie,  come  sell  your  fiddle, 

O  sell  your  fiddle  sae  fine; 
O  Willie,  come  sell  your  fiddle, 

And  buy  a  pint  o'  wine ! 
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If  I  should  sell  my  fiddle, 

The  warl'  would  think  I  was  mad ; 
For  monie  a  rantin'  day 

My  fiddle  and  I  hae  had. 

As  I  cam  by  Crochallan, 

I  cannily  keekit  ben — 
Rattlin',  roarin'  Willie 

Was  sitting1  at  yon  board  en', 
Sitting  at  yon  board  en', 

And  amang  guid  companie ; 
Rattlin',  roarin'  Willie, 

Ye're  welcome  hame  to  me! 


O  whare  did  ye  get 

TUNE— "Bonnie  Dundee." 

O  WHARE  did  ye  get  that  hauver  meal  bannock? 
O  silly  blind  body,  O  dinna  ye  see? 
I  gat  it  frae  a  brisk  young  sodger  laddie, 

Between  Saint  Johnston  and  bonnie  Dundee. 
O  gin  I  saw  the  laddie  that  gae  me't ! 
Aft  has  he  doudled  me  on  his  knee; 
May  Heaven  protect  my  bonnie  Scots  laddie, 
And  send  him  safe  hame  to  his  babie  and  me ! 

My  blessin's  upon  thy  sweet  wee  lippie, 

My  blessin's  upon  thy  bonnie  e'e  brie  I 
Thy  smiles  are  sae  like  my  blythe  sodger  laddie, 

Thou's  aye  the  dearer  and  dearer  to  me ! 
But  I'll  big  a  bower  on  yon  bonnie  banks, 

Where  Tay  rins  wimplin'  by  sae  clear ; 
And  I'll  deed  thee  in  the  tartan  sae  fine, 

And  male  thee  a  man  like  thy  daddie  dear. 
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My  Lord  a-hunting 

The  Bonnie  Moorhen 

THE  heather  was  blooming,  the  meadows  were 
mawn, 

Our  lads  gaed  a-hunting,  ae  day  at  the  dawn, 
O'er  moors  and  o'er  mosses  and  monie  a  glen, 
At  length  they  discover'd  a  bonnie  moorhen. 
I  red  you  beware  at  the  hunting,  young  men ; 
I  red  you  beware  at  the  hunting,  young  men ; 
Tak  some  on  the  wing,  and  some  as  they  spring, 
But  cannily  steal  on  a  bonnie  moorhen. 

Sweet  brushing  the  dew  from  the  brown  heather 

bells, 

Her  colours  betray'd  her  on  yon  mossy  fells; 
Her  plumage  outlustred  the  pride  o'  the  spring, 
And  O !  as  she  wanton'd  gay  on  the  wing. 
I  red,  etc. 

Auld  Phoebus  himsel,  as  he  peep'd  o'er  the  hill, 
In  spite  at  her  plumage  he  tried  his  skill : 
He  levell'd  his  rays  where  she  bask'd  on  the  brae— 
His   rays  were    outshone,   and   but    mark'd  where 
she  lay. 

I  red,  etc. 

They  hunted  the  valley,  they  hunted  the  hill, 
The  best  of  our  lads  wi'  the  best  o'  their  skill ; 
But  still  as  the  fairest  she  sat  in  their  sight, 
Then  whirr !  she  was  over,  a  mile  at  a  flight. 
I  red,  etc. 


My  Lord  a-hunting 

MY  lord  a-hunting  he  is  gane, 
But  hounds  or  hawks  wi'  him  are  nane, 
By  Colin's  cottage  lies  his  game, 
If  Colin's  Jenny  be  at  hame. 
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CHORUS. 

My  lady's  gown  there's  gairs  upon't, 
And  gowden  flowers  sae  rare  upon't 
But  Jenny's  jimps  and  jirkinet, 
My  lord  thinks  muckle  mair  upon't. 

My  lady's  white,  my  lady's  red, 
And  kith  and  kin  o'  Cassillis'  blude, 
But  her  ten-pund  lands  o'  tocher  guid 
Were  a'  the  charms  his  lordship  lo'ed. 
My  lady's  gown,  etc. 

Out  o'er  yon  muir,  out  o'er  yon  moss, 
Whare  gor-cocks  thro'  the  heather  pass, 
There  wons  auld  Colin's  bonnie  lass, 
A  lily  in  a  wilderness. 

My  lady's  gown,  etc. 

Sae  sweetly  move  her  genty  limbs, 
Like  music  notes  o'  lover's  hymns  : 
The  diamond  dew  in  her  een  sae  blue, 
Where  laughing  love  sae  wanton  swims. 
My  lady's  gown,  etc. 

My  lady's  dink,  my  lady's  drest, 
The  flower  and  fancy  o'  the  west; 
But  the  lassie  that  a  man  lo'es  best, 
O  that's  the  lass  to  make  him  blest. 
My  lady's  gown,  etc. 


The  Carles  o'  Dysart 

TUNE—  "Hey,  ca'  thro'." 

UP  wi'  the  carles  o'  Dysart, 
And  the  lads  o'  Buckhaven, 
And  the  kimmers  o'  Largo, 
And  the  lasses  o'  Leven. 
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The  Birks  of  Aberfeldy 


Hey,  ca'  thro',  ca'  thro', 
For  we  hae  mickle  ado  ; 

Hey,  ca'  thro',  ca'  thro', 
For  we  hae  mickle  ado. 

We  hae  tales  to  tell, 

And  we  hae  sangs  to  sing; 
We  hae  pennies  to  spend, 

And  we  hae  pints  to  bring. 

Hey,  ca'  thro',  etc. 

We'll  live  a'  our  days, 

And  them  that  come  behin', 

Let  them  do  the  like, 
And  spend  the  gear  they  win. 

Hey,  ca'  thro',  etc. 


The  Birks  of  Aberfeldy 

NOW  simmer  blinks  on  flowery  braes, 
And  o'er  the  crystal  streamlet  plays, 
Come  let  us  spend  the  lightsome  days 
In  the  Birks  of  Aberfeldy. 

CHORUS. 
Bonnie  lassie,  will  ye  go,  will  ye  go,  will 

ye  go, 
Bonnie  lassie,  will   ye   go   to  the  Birks  of 

Aberfeldy? 

While  o'er  their  heads  the  hazels  hing, 
The  little  birdies  blythely  sing, 
Or  lightly  flit  on  wanton  wing 
In  the  Birks  of  Aberfeldy. 

Bonnie  lassie,  etc. 
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The  braes  ascend  like  lofty  wa's, 
The  foaming  stream  deep  roaring  fa's, 
O'erhung  wi'  fragrant  spreading  shaws, 
The  Birks  of  Aberfeldy. 

Bonnie  lassie,  etc. 

The  hoary  cliffs  are  crown'd  wi'  flowers, 
White  o'er  the  linns  the  burnie  pours, 
And  rising,  weets  wi'  misty  showers 
The  Birks  of  Aberfeldy. 

Bonnie  lassie,  etc. 

Let  Fortune's  gifts  at  random  flee, 
They  ne'er  shall  draw  a  wish  frae  me, 
Supremely  blest  wi'  love  and  thee, 
In  the  Birks  of  Aberfeldy. 

Bonnie  lassie,  etc. 


Strathallan's  Lament 

nnHICKEST  night,  o'erhang  my  dwelling ! 

JL     Howling  tempests,  o'er  me  rave! 
Turbid  torrents,  wintry  swelling, 
Still  surround  my  lonely  cave  ! 

Crystal  streamlets  gently  flowing, 

Busy  haunts  of  base  mankind, 
Western  breezes  softly  blowing, 

Suit  not  my  distracted  mind. 

In  the  cause  of  Right  engag'd, 

Wrongs  injurious  to  redress, 
Honour's  war  we  strongly  wag'd, 

But  the  heavens  denied  success. 
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Castle  Gordon 


Ruin's  wheel  has  driven  o'er  us, 
Not  a  hope  that  dare  attend ; 

The  wide  world  is  all  before  us — 
But  a  world  without  a  friend  I 


Castle  Gordon 

TUNE— "  Morag" 

STREAMS  that  glide  in  Orient  plains, 
Never  bound  by  winter's  chains ! 
Glowing-  here  on  golden  sands, 
There  commix'd  with  foulest  stains 

From  Tyranny's  empurpled  bands : 
These,  their  richly-gleaming  waves, 
I  leave  to  tyrants  and  their  slaves ; 
Give  me  the  stream  that  sweetly  laves 
The  banks  by  Castle  Gordon. 

Spicy  forests,  ever  gay, 
Shading  from  the  burning  ray 

Hapless  wretches  sold  to  toil, 
Or  the  ruthless  natives'  way, 

Bent  on  slaughter,  blood,  and  spoil : 
Woods  that  ever  verdant  wave^ 
I  leave  the  tyrant  and  the  slave, 
Give  me  the  groves  that  lofty  brave 

The  storms,  by  Castle  Gordon. 

Wildly  here  without  control, 
Nature  reigns  and  rules  the  whole; 

In  that  sober  pensive  mood, 
Dearest  to  the  feeling  soul, 

She  plants  the  forest,  pours  the  flood ; 
Life's  poor  day  I'll  musing  rave, 
And  find  at  night  a  sheltering  cave, 
Where  waters  flow  and  wild  woods  wave, 

By  bonnie  Castle  Gordon. 
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Lady  Onlie 

TUNE—"  The  Ruffian 's  Rant." 

A  THE  lads  o'  Thorniebank, 
When  they  gae  to  the  shore  o'  Bucky, 
They'll  step  in  an'  tak  a  pint 
Wi'  Lady  Onlie,  honest  Lucky ! 
Lady  Onlie,  honest  Lucky, 

Brews  guid  ale  at  shore  o'  Bucky; 
I  wish  her  sale  for  her  guid  ale, 
The  best  on  a'  the  shore  o'  Bucky. 

Her  house  sae  bien,  her  curch  sae  clean, 

I  wat  she  is  a  dainty  chucky ; 
And  cheerlie  blinks  the  ingle-gleed 
O'  Lady  Onlie,  honest  Lucky ! 
Lady  Onlie,  honest  Lucky, 

Brews  guid  ale  at  shore  o'  Bucky; 
I  wish  her  sale  for  her  guid  ale, 
The  best  on  a'  the  shore  o'  Bucky. 


Theniel  Menzies'  Bonnie  Mary 

TUNE—"  The  Ruffian's  Rant" 

IN  coming  by  the  brig  o'  Dye, 
At  Darlet  we  a  blink  did  tarry ; 
As  day  was  dawin'  in  the  sky 

We  drank  a  health  to  bonnie  Mary. 
Theniel  Menzies'  bonnie  Mary, 

Theniel  Menzies'  bonnie  Mary ; 
Charlie  Gregor  tint  his  plaidie, 
Kissin'  Theniel's  bonnie  Mary. 
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The  Bonnie  Lass  of  Albany 

Her  een  sae  bright,  her  brow  sae  white, 
Her  haffet  locks  as  brown's  a  berry, 

An'  aye  they  dimpled  wi'  a  smile 
The  rosy  cheeks  o'  bonnie  Mary. 
Theniel  Menzies',  etc. 

We  lap  an'  danced  the  lee-lang  day, 
Till  piper  lads  were  wae  an'  weary, 

But  Charlie  gat  the  spring  to  pay 
For  kissin'  Theniel's  bonnie  Mary. 
Theniel  Menzies',  etc. 


The  Bonnie  Lass  of  Albany 

To  NE— ' c  Mary's  Dream. " 

MY  heart  is  wae,  and  unco  wae, 
To  think  upon  the  raging  sea, 
That  roars  between  her  gardens  green 
And  the  bonnie  Lass  of  Albany. 

This  lovely  maid's  of  royal  blood 
That  ruled  Albion's  kingdoms  three, 

But  oh,  alas !  for  her  bonnie  face, 
They  hae  wrang'd  the  Lass  of  Albany. 

In  the  rolling  tide  of  spreading  Clyde 
There  sits  an  isle  of  high  degree, 

And  a  town  of  fame  whose  princely  name 
Should  grace  the  Lass  of  Albany-, 

But  there's  a  youth,  a  witless  youth, 
That  fills  the  place  where  she  should  be ; 

We'll  send  him  o'er  to  his  native  shore, 
And  bring  our  ain  sweet  Albany. 
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Alas  !  the  day,  and  wo  !  the  day, 
A  false  usurper  wan  the  gree, 

Who  now  commands  the  towers  and  land' 
The  royal  right  of  Albany. 

We'll  daily  pray,  we'll  nightly  pray, 
On  bended  knees  most  ferventlie, 

The  time  may  come,  with  pipe  and  drum 
We'll  welcome  hame  fair  Albany. 


Blythe  was  She 

TUNE— "  Atidro  and  his  cutty  gun." 

BY  Ochtertyre  grows  the  aik, 
On  Yarrow  banks,  the  birken  shaw ; 
But  Phemie  was  a  bonnier  lass 
Than  braes  o'  Yarrow  ever  saw. 

CHORUS. 

Blythe,  blythe  and  merry  was  she, 
Blythe  was  she  but  and  ben : 

Blythe  by  the  banks  of  Earn, 
And  blythe  in  Glenturit  glen. 

Her  looks  were  like  a  flower  in  May, 
Her  smile  was  like  a  simmer  morn; 

She  tripped  by  the  banks  of  Earn 
As  light's  a  bird  upon  a  thorn. 
Blythe,  etc. 

Her  bonnie  face  it  was  as  meek 

As  onie  lamb's  upon  a  lee ; 
The  evening  sun  was  ne'er  sae  sweet 
As  was  the  blink  o'  Phemie's  e'e. 
Blythe,  etc. 
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A  Rosebud  by  my  Early  Walk 

The  Highland  hills  I've  wander'd  wide, 
And  o'er  the  Lowlands  I  hae  been ; 

But  Phemie  was  the  blythest  lass 
That  ever  trod  the  dewy  green. 
Blythe,  etc. 


A  Rosebud  by  my  Early  Walk 

TUNE—"  The  Shepherds  Wife" 

A  ROSEBUD  by  my  early  walk, 
Adown  a  corn-enclosed  bawk, 
Sae  g-ently  bent  its  thorny  stalk, 
All  on  a  dewy  morning-. 

Ere  twice  the  shades  o'  dawn  are  fled, 
In  a'  its  crimson  glory  spread, 
And  drooping  rich  the  dewy  head, 
It  scents  the  early  morning. 

Within  the  bush,  her  covert  nest 
A  little  linnet  fondly  prest, 
The  dew  sat  chilly  on  her  breast 
Sae  early  in  the  morning. 

She  soon  shall  see  her  tender  brood, 
The  pride,  the  pleasure  o'  the  wood, 
Amang  the  fresh  green  leaves  bedew'd, 
Awake  the  early  morning. 

So  thou,  dear  bird,  young  Jeanie  fair, 
On  trembling  string  or  vocal  air, 
Shalt  sweetly  pay  the  tender  care 
That  tents  thy  early  morning. 

So  thou,  sweet  rosebud,  young  and  gay, 
Shalt  beauteous  blaze  upon  the  day, 
And  bless  the  parent's  evening  ray 
That  watch'd  thy  early  morning. 
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The  Banks  of  the  Devon 


HOW  pleasant  the  banks  of  the  clear  winding- 
Devon, 

With  green  spreading-  bushes,  and  flowers  bloom- 
ing- fair ! 

But  the  bonniest  flower  on  the  banks  of  the  Devon 
Was  once  a  sweet  bud  on  the  braes  of  the  Ayr. 

Mild  be  the  sun  on  this  sweet  blushing-  flower, 
In  the  gay  rosy  morn  as  it  bathes  in  the  dew ! 

And  gentle  the  fall  of  the  soft  vernal  shower, 
That  steals  on  the  evening  each  leaf  to  renew. 

O,  spare  the  dear  blossom,  ye  Orient  breezes, 
With  chill  hoary  wing  as  ye  usher  the  dawn ! 

And  far  be  thou  distant,  thou  reptile  that  seizes 
The  verdure  and  pride  of  the  garden  and  lawn ! 

Let  Bourbon  exult  in  his  gay  gilded  lilies, 
And  England  triumphant  display  her  proud  rose ; 

A  fairer  than  either  adorns  the  green  valleys 
Where  Devon,  sweet  Devon,  meandering  flows. 


Peggy's  Charms 

TUNE — "Neil  Govfs  lamentation  for  Abercairny" 

WHERE,  braving  angry  winter's  storms, 
The  lofty  Ochils  rise, 
Far  in  their  shade  my  Peggy's  charms 

First  blest  my  wondering  eyes. 
As  one  who,  by  some  savage  stream, 

A  lonely  gem  surveys, 
Astonish' d  doubly,  marks  it  beam 
With  art's  most  polish'd  blaze. 


The  Young  Highland  Rover 

Blest  be  the  wild,  sequester'd  shade, 

And  blest  the  day  and  hour, 
Where  Peggy's  charms  I  first  survey 'd, 

When  first  I  felt  their  pow'r ! 
The  tyrant  Death  with  grim  control 

May  seize  my  fleeting-  breath ; 
But  tearing  Peggy  from  my  soul 

Must  be  a  stronger  death. 
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The  Young  Highland  Rover 

TUNE — "  Morag" 

LOUD  blaw  the  frosty  breezes, 
The  snaws  the  mountains  cover; 
Like  winter  on  me  seizes, 
Since  my  young  Highland  Rover 
Far  wanders  nations  over. 
Where'er  he  go,  where'er  he  stray, 

May  Heaven  be  his  warden : 
Return  him  safe  to  fair  Strathspey, 
And  bonnie  Castle  Gordon ! 

The  trees  now  naked  groaning, 

Shall  soon  wi'  leaves  be  hinging, 
The  birdies  dowie  moaning, 

Shall  a'  be  blythely  singing, 

And  every  flower  be  springing. 
Sae  I'll  rejoice  the  lee-lang  day, 

When  by  his  mighty  warden 
My  youth's  return'd  to  fair  Strathspey, 

And  bonnie  Castle  Gordon. 
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Clarinda,  Mistress  of  my  Soul 


CLARINDA,  mistress  of  my  soul, 
The  measur'd  time  is  run ! 
The  wretch  beneath  the  dreary  Pole 
So  marks  his  latest  sun. 

To  what  dark  cave  of  frozen  night 

Shall  poor  Sylvander  hie ; 
Depriv'd  of  thee,  his  life  and  light, 

The  sun  of  all  his  joy? 

We  part — but  by  these  precious  drops 

That  fill  thy  lovely  eyes ! 
No  other  light  shall  guide  my  steps 

Till  thy  bright  beams  arise. 

She,  the  fair  sun  of  all  her  sex, 
Has  blest  my  glorious  day : 

And  shall  a  glimmering  planet  fix 
My  worship  to  its  ray? 


To  the  Weavers  gin  ye  go 

MY  heart  was  ance  as  blythe  and  free 
As  simmer  days  were  lang, 
But  a  bonnie,  westlin  weaver  lad 
Has  gart  me  change  my  sang. 

CHORUS. 
To  the  weavers  gin  ye  go,  fair  maids, 

To  the  weavers  gin  ye  go ; 
I  rede  you  right  gang  ne'er  at  night, 

To  the  weavers  gin  ye  go. 

My  mither  sent  me  to  the  town, 

To  warp  a  plaiden  wab ; 
But  the  weary,  weary  warpin'  o't 
Has  gart  me  sigh  and  sab. 
To  the  weavers,  etc. 
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MacPherson's  Farewell 

A  bonnie  westlin  weaver  lad 

Sat  working  at  his  loom  ; 
He  took  my  heart  as  wi'  a  net, 

In  every  knot  and  thrum. 

To  the  weavers,  etc. 

I  sat  beside  my  warpin'-wheel, 

And  aye  I  ca'd  it  roun' ; 
But  every  shot  and  every  knock, 

My  heart  it  gae  a  stoun. 

To  the  weavers,  etc. 

The  moon  was  sinking  in  the  west 

Wi'  visage  pale  and  wan, 
As  my  bonnie  westlin  weaver  lad 

Convoy'd  me  through  the  glen. 
To  the  weavers,  etc. 

But  what  was  said,  or  what  was  done, 

Shame  fa'  me  gin  I  tell; 
But  oh  1  I  fear  the  kintra  soon 

Will  ken  as  weel's  mysel. 

To  the  weavers,  etc. 


MacPherson's  Farewell 

FAREWELL,  ye  dungeons  dark  and  strong, 
The  wretch's  destinie : 
MacPherson's  time  will  not  be  long 
On  yonder  gallows-tree. 

CHORUS. 
Sae  rantingly,  sae  wantonly, 

Sae  dauntingly  gaed  he ; 
He  play'd  a  spring  and  danc'd  it  round, 

Below  the  gallows-tree. 
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Oh,  what  is  death  but  parting  breath? 

On  monie  a  bloody  plain 
I've  dar'd  his  face,  and  in  this  place 

I  scorn  him  yet  again ! 

Sae  rantingly,  etc. 

Untie  these  bands  from  off  my  hands, 

And  bring  to  me  my  sword ! 
And  there's  no  a  man  in  all  Scotland, 

But  I'll  brave  him  at  a  word. 

Sae  rantingly,  etc. 

I've  liv'd  a  life  of  sturt  and  strife ; 

I  die  by  treacherie : 
It  burns  my  heart  I  must  depart 

And  not  avenged  be. 

Sae  rantingly,  etc. 

Now  farewell  light,  thou  sunshine  bright, 

And  all  beneath  the  sky ! 
May  coward  shame  distain  his  name, 

The  wretch  that  dare  not  die ! 
Sae  rantingly,  etc. 


My  Hoggie 

TUNE—"  What  will  I  do  gin  my  Hoggie  die?" 

WHAT  will  I  do  gin  my  hoggie  die? 
My  joy,  my  pride,  my  hoggie ! 
My  only  beast,  I  had  na  mae, 
And  vow  but  I  was  vogie ! 

The  lee-lang  night  we  watch'd  the  fauld, 

Me  and  my  faithfu'  doggie ; 
We  heard  nought  but  the  roaring  linn, 

Amang  the  braes  sae  scroggie ; 
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Raving  Winds  around  her  Blowing 

But  the  howlet  cried  frae  the  castle  wa', 

The  blitter  frae  the  boggie, 
The  tod  replied  upon  the  hill, 

I  trembled  for  my  boggle. 


When  day  did  daw,  and  cocks  did  craw, 

The  morning  it  was  foggie ; 
An  unco  tyke  lap  o'er  the  dyke, 

And  maist  has  kill'd  my  hoggie. 


Raving  Winds  around  her  Blowing 

TUNE — " McGregor  of  Ruarcis  Lament" 

RAVING  winds  around  her  blowing, 
Yellow  leaves  the  woodlands  strewing, 
By  a  river  hoarsely  roaring, 
Isabella  stray 'd  deploring: 
"Farewell,  hours  that  late  did  measure 
Sunshine  days  of  joy  and  pleasure ; 
Hail,  thou  gloomy  night  of  sorrow, 
Cheerless  night  that  knows  no  morrow! 

"O'er  the  past  too  fondly  wandering, 
On  the  hopeless  future  pondering ; 
Chilly  grief  my  life-blood  freezes, 
Fell  despair  my  fancy  seizes. 
Life,  thou  soul  of  every  blessing, 
Load  to  misery  most  distressing, 
O,  how  gladly  I'd  resign  thee, 
And  to  dark  oblivion  join  thee  I " 
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Up  in  the  Morning  Early 


CAULD  blaws  the  wind  frae  east  to  west, 
The  drift  is  driving1  sairly ; 
Sae  loud  and  shill's  I  hear  the  blast, 
I'm  sure  it's  winter  fairly. 

CHORUS. 
Up  in  the  morning's  no  for  me, 

Up  in  the  morning  early ; 
When  a'  the  hills  are  cover'd  wi'  snaw, 

I'm  sure  it's  winter  fairly. 

The  birds  sit  chittering  in  the  thorn, 

A'  day  they  fare  but  sparely ; 
And  lang's  the  night  frae  e'en  to  morn, 

I'm  sure  it's  winter  fairly. 

Up  in  the  morning,  etc. 


The  Joyful  Widower 

TUNE — ' ' Maggie  Lander" 

I   MARRIED  with  a  scolding  wife 
The  fourteenth  of  November ; 
She  made  me  weary  of  my  life, 

By  one  unruly  member. 
Long  did  I  bear  the  heavy  yoke, 

And  many  griefs  attended  ; 

But,  to  my  comfort  be  it  spoke, 

Now,  now  her  life  is  ended. 

We  lived  full  one-and-twenty  years 

A  man  and  wife  together; 
At  length  from  me  her  course  she  steer'd, 

And  gone  I  know  not  whither : 
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Hey,  the  Dusty  Miller 

Would  I  could  guess,  I  do  profess, 

I  speak,  and  do  not  flatter, 
Of  all  the  women  in  the  world, 

I  never  could  come  at  her. 


Her  body  is  bestowed  well, 

A  handsome  grave  does  hide  her ; 
But  sure  her  soul  is  not  in  hell, 

The  Deil  would  ne'er  abide  her. 
I  rather  think  she  is  aloft, 

And  imitating  thunder; 
For  why, — methinks  I  hear  her  voice 

Tearing  the  clouds  asunder. 


Hey,  the  Dusty  Miller 

TUNE—"  The  Dusty  Miller" 

HEY,  the  dusty  miller, 
And  his  dusty  coat ; 
He  will  win  a  shilling, 
Or  he  spend  a  groat. 
Dusty  was  the  coat, 

Dusty  was  the  colour, 
Dusty  was  the  kiss 

That  I  got  frae  the  miller. 

Hey,  the  dusty  miller, 
And  his  dusty  sack; 
Leeze  me  on  the  calling 
Fills  the  dusty  peck, 

Fills  the  dusty  peck, 

Brings  the  dusty  siller; 
I  wad  gie  my  coatie 
For  the  dusty  miller. 
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There  was  a  Lass 

TUNE—"  Dttttcan  Davidson" 

HPHERE  was  a  lass,  they  ca'd  her  Meg, 
JL      And  she  held  o'er  the  moors  to  spin ; 
There  was  a  lad  that  follow'd  her, 

They  ca'd  him  Duncan  Davidson. 
The  moor  was  driegh,  and  Meg  was  skiegh, 

Her  favour  Duncan  could  na  win ; 
For  wi'  the  rock  she  wad  him  knock, 

And  aye  she  shook  the  temper-pin. 

As  o'er  the  moor  they  lightly  foor, 

A  burn  was  clear,  a  glen  was  green, 
Upon  the  banks  they  eased  their  shanks, 

And  aye  she  set  the  wheel  between  : 
But  Duncan  swore  a  haly  aith, 

That  Meg  should  be  a  bride  the  morn ; 
Then  Meg  took  up  her  spinnin'  graith, 

And  flung  them  a'  out  o'er  the  burn.     . 

"We'll  big  a  house — a  wee,  wee  house, 

And  we  will  live  like  King  and  Queen, 
Sae  blythe  and  merry  we  will  be 

When  ye  set  by  the  wheel  at  e'en. 
A  man  may  drink  and  no  be  drunk ; 

A  man  may  fight  and  no  be  slain ; 
A  man  may  kiss  a  bonnie  lass, 

And  aye  be  welcome  back  again." 


Musing  on  the  Roaring  Ocean 

MUSING  on  the  roaring  ocean 
Which  divides  my  love  and  me ; 
Wearying  Heaven  in  warm  devotion, 
For  his  weal  where'er  he  be. 
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The  Blude-Red  Rose 

Hope  and  fear's  alternate  billow 
Yielding  late  to  Nature's  law ; 

Whisp'ring  spirits  round  my  pillow 
Talk  of  him  that's  far  awa. 

Ye  whom  sorrow  never  wounded, 

Ye  who  never  shed  a  tear, 
Care-untroubled,  joy-surrounded, 

Gaudy  day  to  you  is  dear. 

Gentle  night,  do  thou  befriend  me ; 

Downy  sleep,  the  curtain  draw; 
Spirits  kind,  again  attend  me, 

Talk  of  him  that's  far  awa. 


The  Blude-Red  Rose  at  Yule  may  Blaw 

TUNE — "  To  daunton  me" 

THE  blude-red  rose  at  Yule  may  blaw, 
The  simmer  lilies  bloom  in  snaw, 
The  frost  may  freeze  the  deepest  sea; 
But  an  auld  man  shall  never  daunton  me. 

To  daunton  me,  and  me  sae  young, 
Wi'  his  fause  heart  and  flatt'ring  tongue, 
That  is  the  thing  you  ne'er  shall  see  ; 
For  an  auld  man  shall  never  daunton  me. 

For  a'  his  meal  and  a'  his  maut, 
For  a'  his  fresh  beef  and  his  saut, 
For  a'  his  gold  and  white  monie, 
An  auld  man  shall  never  daunton  me. 

His  gear  may  buy  him  kye  and  yowes, 
His  gear  may  buy  him  glens  and  knowes ; 
But  me  he  shall  not  buy  nor  fee, 
For  an  auld  man  shall  never  daunton  me. 
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He  hirples  twa-fauld  as  he  dow, 
Wi'  his  teethless  gab  and  his  auld  beld  pow, 
And  the  rain  rains  down  frae  his  red  bleer'd  e'e 
That  auld  man  shall  never  daunton  me. 

To  daunton  me,  and  me  sae  young1, 
Wi'  his  fause  heart  and  flatt'ring  tongue, 
That  is  the  thing  you  ne'er  shall  see ; 
For  an  auld  man  shall  never  daunton  me. 


The  Bonnie  Lad  that's  far  awa 

TUNE — "  Owre  the  hills  and  far  awa." 

OHOW  can  I  be  blythe  and  glad, 
Or  how  can  I  gang  brisk  and  braw, 
When  the  bonnie  lad  that  I  lo'e  best 
Is  o'er  the  hills  and  far  awa? 

It's  no  the  frosty  winter  wind, 

It's  no  the  driving  drift  and  snaw ; 

But  aye  the  tear  comes  in  my  e'e, 
To  think  on  him  that's  far  awa. 

My  father  pat  me  frae  his  door, 

My  friends  they  hae  disown'd  me  a' : 

But  I  hae  ane  will  tak  my  part, 
The  bonnie  lad  that's  far  awa. 

A  pair  o'  gloves  he  bought  to  me, 
And  silken  snoods  he  gae  me  twa ; 

And  I  will  wear  them  for  his  sake, 
The  bonnie  lad  that's  far  awa. 

The  weary  winter  soon  will  pass, 
And  spring  will  cleed  the  birken-shaw: 

And  my  sweet  babie  will  be  born, 
And  he'll  come  hame  that's  far  awa. 
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The  Chevalier's  Lament 
The  Chevalier's  Lament 

TUNE—" Captain  <yKean" 

THE  small  birds  rejoice  in  the  green  leaves  re- 
turning-, 
The  murmuring  streamlet   winds  clear  thro'  the 

vale ; 

The  hawthorn  trees  blow  in  the  dews  of  the  morning, 
And   wild   scatter'd    cowslips    bedeck   the   green 
dale. 

But  what  can  give  pleasure,  or  what  can  seem  fair, 
While   the   lingering   moments   are  number'd  by 

care? 

No  flowers  gaily  springing,  nor  birds  sweetly  sing- 
ing, 
Can  soothe  the  sad  bosom  of  joyless  despair. 

The  deed  that  I  dar'd  could  it  merit  their  malice, 

A  King  and  a  Father  to  place  on  his  throne? 
His  right  are  these  hills,  and  his  right  are  these 

valleys, 

Where  the   wild   beasts  find   shelter,   tho'   I   can 
find  none. 

But  'tis  not  my  sufferings  thus  wretched,  forlorn, 
My  brave  gallant  friends,  'tis  your  ruin  I  mourn: 

Your  faith  prov'd  so  loyal  in  hot  bloody  trial, 
Alas!  can  I  make  you  no  sweeter  return? 


Of  a'  the  Airts  the  Wind  can  Blaw 

TUNE— "Miss  Admiral  Gordon's  Strathspey." 

OF  a'  the  airts  the  wind  can  blaw, 
I  dearly  like  the  west, 
For  there  the  bonnie  lassie  lives, 
The  lassie  I  lo'e  best: 
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There  wild  woods  grow,  and  rivers  row, 

And  monie  a  hill  between ; 
But  day  and  night  my  fancy's  flight 

Is  ever  wi'  my  Jean. 

I  see  her  in  the  dewy  flowers, 

I  see  her  sweet  and  fair: 
I  hear  her  in  the  tunefu'  birds, 

I  hear  her  charm  the  air : 
There's  not  a  bonnie  flower  that  springs 

By  fountain,  shaw,  or  green  ; 
There's  not  a  bonnie  bird  that  sings, 

But  minds  me  o'  my  Jean. 


Naebody 


IHAE  a  wife  o'  my  ain, 
I'll  partake  wi'  naebody ; 
I'll  tak  cuckold  frae  nane, 
I'll  gie  cuckold  to  naebody. 

I  hae  a  penny  to  spend, 
There— thanks  to  naebody; 

I  hae  naething  to  lend, 
I'll  borrow  frae  naebody. 

I  am  naebody's  lord, 

I'll  be  slave  to  naebody ; 

I  hae  a  guid  braid  sword, 
I'll  tak  dunts  frae  naebody, 

I'll  be  merry  and  free, 
I'll  be  sad  for  naebody ; 

If  naebody  care  for  me, 
I'll  care  for  naebody. 
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The  Blissful  Day 

Anna,  thy  Charms 

ANNA,  thy  charms  my  bosom  fire, 
And  waste  my  soul  with  care ; 
But  ah !  how  bootless  to  admire, 
When  fated  to  despair ! 

Yet  in  thy  presence,  lovely  fair, 

To  hope  may  be  forgiven; 
For  sure,  'twere  impious  to  despair 

So  much  in  sight  of  heaven. 


The  Blissful  Day 

TUNE — " Seventh  of  November" 

THE  day  returns,  my  bosom  burns, 
The  blissful  day  we  twa  did  meet ; 
Tho'  winter  wild  in  tempest  toil'd, 

Ne'er  summer-sun  was  half  sae  sweet. 
Than  a'  the  pride  that  loads  the  tide, 

And  crosses  o'er  the  sultry  Line ; 
Than  kingly  robes,  than  crowns  and  globes, 
Heaven  gave  me  more,  it  made  thee  mine. 

While  day  and  night  can  bring  delight, 

Or  Nature  aught  of  pleasure  give ; 
While  joys  above  my  mind  can  move, 

For  thee,  and  thee  alone,  I  live ! 
When  that  grim  foe  of  life  below 

Comes  in  between  to  make  us  part ; 
The  iron  hand  that  breaks  our  band, 

It  breaks  my  bliss — it  breaks  my  heart. 
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A  Mother's  Lament  for  the 
Death  of  her  Son 

TUNE — " Finlayston  House" 

FATE  gave  the  word,  the  arrow  sped, 
And  pierc'd  my  darling's  heart ; 
And  with  him  all  the  joys  are  fled 

Life  can  to  me  impart ! 
By  cruel  hands  the  sapling  drops, 

In  dust  dishonour'd  laid  : 
So  fell  the  pride  of  all  my  hopes, 
My  age's  future  shade. 

The  mother-linnet  in  the  brake 

Bewails  her  ravish'd  young ; 
So  I,  for  my  lost  darling's  sake, 

Lament  the  live-day  long. 
Death,  oft  I've  fear'd  thy  fatal  blow, 

Now,  fond,  I  bare  my  breast, 
O,  do  thou  kindly  lay  me  low 

With  him  I  love,  at  rest ! 


O  were  I  on  Parnassus*  Hill  I 

TUNE — "  My  Love  is  lost  to  me? 

OWERE  I  on  Parnassus'  hill, 
Or  had  of  Helicon  my  fill, 
That  I  might  catch  poetic  skill, 

To  sing  how  dear  I  love  thee  ! 
But  Nith  maun  be  my  Muse's  well, 
My  Muse  maun  be  thy  bonnie  sel' ; 
On  Corsincon  I'll  glowV  and  spell, 
And  write  how  dear  I  love  thee. 
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The  Fall  of  the  Leaf 

Then  come,  sweet  Muse,  inspire  my  lay ! 
For  a'  the  lee-lang  simmer's  day, 
I  could  na  sing-,  I  could  na  say, 

How  much,  how  dear,  I  love  thee. 
I  see  thee  dancing-  o'er  the  green, 
Thy  waist  sae  jimp,  thy  limbs  sae  clean, 
Thy  tempting  lips,  thy  roguish  een — 

By  Heaven  and  earth  I  love  thee ! 

By  night,  by  day,  a-field,  at  hame, 
The  thoughts  o'  thee  my  breast  inflame ; 
And  aye  I  muse  and  sing  thy  name — 

I  only  live  to  love  thee. 
Tho'  I  were  doom'd  to  wander  on, 
Beyond  the  sea,  beyond  the  sun, 
Till  my  last  weary  sand  was  run  ; 

Till  then— and  then  I'd  love  thee. 


The  Fall  of  the  Leaf 

IRISH  AIR— "Coolun" 

THE  lazy  mist  hangs  from  the  brow  of  the  hill, 
Concealing  the  course  of  the  dark-winding  rill ; 
How  languid  the  scenes,  late  so  sprightly,  appear, 
As  autumn  to  winter  resigns  the  pale  yearl 

The  forests  are  leafless,  the  meadows  are  brown, 
And  all  the  gay  foppery  of  summer  is  flown : 
Apart  let  me  wander,  apart  let  me  muse, 
How  quick  Time  is  flying,  how  keen  Fate  pursues ! 

How  long  I  have  lived,  but  how  much  lived  in  vain  ! 
How  little  of  life's  scanty  span  may  remain ! 
What  aspects,  old  Time,  in  his  progress,  has  worn  ; 
What  ties,  cruel  Fate  in  my  bosom  has  torn ! 
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How  foolish,  or  worse,  till  our  summit  is  gain'd ! 
And  downward,  how  weaken'd,  how  darken'd,  how 

pain'd ! 

This  life's  not  worth  having-  with  all  it  can  give, 
For  something  beyond  it  poor  man  sure  must  live. 


I  Reign  in  Jeanie's  Bosom 

TUNE — "My  Mothers  aye  glowring  o'er  me." 

LOUIS,  what  reck  I  by  thee, 
Or  Geordie  on  his  ocean? 
Dyvour,  beggar  loons  to  me, 
I  reign  in  Jeanie's  bosom. 

Let  her  crown  my  love  her  law, 
And  in  her  breast  enthrone  me : 

Kings  and  nations,  swith  awa  1 
Reif  randies,  I  disown  ye  ! 


It  is  na,  Jean,  thy  Bonnie  Face 

TUNE—"  The  Maid's  Complaint" 

IT  is  na,  Jean,  thy  bonnie  face, 
Nor  shape  that  I  admire, 
Although  thy  beauty  and  thy  grace 

Might  weel  awake  desire. 
Something,  in  ilka  part  o'  thee, 

To  praise,  to  love,  I  find ; 
But  dear  as  is  thy  form  to  me, 
Still  dearer  is  thy  mind. 

Nae  mair  ungen'rous  wish  I  hae, 

Nor  stronger  in  my  breast, 
Than  if  I  canna  mak  thee  sae, 

At  least  to  see  thee  blest. 
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Content  am  I,  if  Heaven  shall  give 

But  happiness  to  thee : 
And  as  wi'  thee  I'd  wish  to  live, 

For  thee  I'd  bear  to  die. 


Auld  Lang  Syne 

SHOULD  auld  acquaintance  be  forgot, 
And  never  brought  to  min'  ? 
Should  auld  acquaintance  be  forgot, 
And  auld  lang  syne? 

CHORUS. 

For  auld  lang  syne,  my  dear, 

For  auld  lang  syne, 
We'll  tak  a  cup  o'  kindness  yet, 

For  auld  lang  syne. 

We  twa  hae  run  about  the  braes, 

And  pu'd  the  gowans  fine ; 
But  we've  wander'd  monie  a  weary  fit 

Sin'  auld  lang  syne. 
For  auld,  etc. 

We  twa  hae  paidl't  i'  the  burn, 

From  mornin'  sun  till  dine ; 
But  seas  between  us  braid  hae  roar'd 

Sin'  auld  lang  syne. 

For  auld,  etc. 

And  here's  a  hand,  my  trusty  fiere, 

And  gie's  a  haud  o'  thine ; 
And  we'll  tak  a  right  guid-willie  waught, 
For  auld  lang  syne. 

For  auld,  etc. 
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And  surely  ye'll  be  your  pint-stowp, 

And  surely  I'll  be  mine  ; 
And  we'll  tak  a  cup  o'  kindness  yet 

For  auld  lang  syne. 

For  auld,  etc. 


My  Bonnie  Mary 

GO  fetch  to  me  a  pint  o*  wine, 
An'  fill  it  in  a  silver  tassie ; 
That  I  may  drink  before  I  go, 

A  service  to  my  bonnie  lassie. 
The  boat  rocks  at  the  pier  o'  Leith ; 

Fu'  loud  the  wind  blaws  frae  the  Ferry; 
The  ship  rides  by  the  Berwick  Law, 
And  I  maun  leave  my  bonnie  Mary. 

The  trumpets  sound,  the  banners  fly, 

The  glittering  spears  are  ranked  ready; 
The  shouts  o'  war  are  heard  afar, 

The  battle  closes  thick  and  bloody; 
But  it's  no  the  roar  o'  sea  or  shore 

Wad  mak  me  langer  wish  to  tarry ; 
Nor  shout  o'  war  that's  heard  afar, — 

It's  leaving  thee,  my  bonnie  Mary. 


Robin  Shure  in  Hairst 

IGAED  up  to  Dunse, 
To  warp  a  wab  o'  plaiden  ; 
At  his  daddie's  yett, 

Wha  met  me  but  Robin? 
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She's  Fair  and  Pause 

CHORUS. 

Robin  shure  in  hairst, 

I  shure  wi'  him  ; 
Fient  a  heuk  had  I, 

Yet  I  stack  by  him. 

Was  na  Robin  bauld, 

Tho'  I  was  a  cotter; 
Play'd  me  sic  a  trick, 

And  me  the  eller's  dochter? 
Robin  shure,  etc. 

Robin  promis'd  me 

A'  my  winter  vittle ; 
Fient  haet  he  had  but  three 

Guse  feathers  and  a  whittle. 
Robin  shure,  etc. 


She's  Fair  and  Pause 

SHE'S  fair  and  fause  that  causes  my  smart, 
I  lo'ed  her  meikle  and  lang: 
She's  broken  her  vow,  she's  broken  my  heart, 
And  I  may  e'en  gae  hang-. 

A  coof  cam  in  wi'  rowth  o'  gear, 

And  I  hae  tint  my  dearest  dear  j 

But  woman  is  but  warld's  gear, 

Sae  let  the  bonnie  lass  gang-. 

Whae'er  ye  be  that  woman  love, 

To  this  be  never  blind, 
Nae  ferlie  'tis  tho'  fickle  she  prove, 

A  woman  has't  by  kind. 
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O  Woman  lovely,  Woman  fair ! 
An  Angel  form's  faun  to  thy  share ; 
'Twad  been  o'er  meikle  to  gien  thee  mair- 
I  mean  an  Angel  mind. 


Bonnie  Ann 

YE  gallants  bright,  I  rede  you  right, 
Beware  o'  bonnie  Ann  : 
Her  comely  face  sae  fu'  o'  grace, 

Your  heart  she  will  trepan. 
Her  een  sae  bright,  like  stars  by  night, 

Her  skin  is  like  the  swan  ; 
Sae  jimpy  lac'd  her  genty  waist, 
That  sweetly  ye  might  span. 

Youth,  grace,  and  love,  attendant  move, 

And  pleasure  leads  the  van  ; 
In  a'  their  charms,  and  conquering  arms, 

They  wait  on  bonnie  Ann. 
The  captive  bands  may  chain  the  hands, 

But  love  enslaves  the  man: 
Ye  gallants  braw,  I  rede  you  a', 

Beware  o'  bonnie  Ann. 


On  a  Bank  of  Flowers 

ON  a  bank  of  flowers,  in  a  summer  day, 
For  summer  lightly  drest, 
The  youthful  blooming  Nelly  lay, 

With  love  and  sleep  opprest ; 
When  Willie,  wand'ring  thro'  the  wood, 
Who  for  her  favour  oft  had  sued, 
He  gaz'd,  he  wish'd, 
He  fear'd,  he  blush'd, 
And  trembled  where  he  stood. 
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Her  closed  eyes,  like  weapons  sheath'd, 

Were  seal'd  in  soft  repose ; 
Her  lips,  still  as  she  fragrant  breath'd, 

It  richer  dyed  the  rose. 
The  springing  lilies  sweetly  prest, 
Wild- wanton  kiss'd  her  rival  breast ; 
He  gaz'd,  he  wish'd, 
He  fear'd,  he  blush'd, 
His  bosom  ill  at  rest. 

Her  robes,  light- waving  in  the  breeze, 

Her  tender  limbs  embrace ; 
Her  lovely  form,  her  native  ease, 

All  harmony  and  grace  ! 
Tumultuous  tides  his  pulses  roll, 
A  faltering,  ardent  kiss  he  stole  ; 
He  gaz'd,  he  wish'd, 
He  fear'd,  he  blush'd, 
And  sigh'd  his  very  soul. 

As  flies  the  partridge  from  the  brake 

On  fear-inspired  wings, 
So  Nelly,  starting,  half  awake, 

Away  affrighted  springs ; 
But  Willie  follow'd — as  he  should, 
He  overtook  her  in  the  wood: 
He  vow'd,  he  pray'd, 
He  found  the  maid 
Forgiving  all  and  good. 


Young  Jockey 

"\7OUNG  Jockey  was  the  blythest  lad 

JL      In  a'  our  town  or  here  awa ; 
Fu'  blythe  he  whistled  at  the  gaud, 
Fu'  lightly  danc'd  he  in  the  ha' ! 
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He  roos'd  my  een  sae  bonnie  blue, 
He  roos'd  my  waist  sae  genty  sma' ; 

An'  aye  my  heart  cam  to  my  mou, 
When  ne'er  a  body  heard  or  saw. 

My  Jockey  toils  upon  the  plain, 

Thro'  wind  and  weet,  thro'  frost  and  snaw ; 
And  o'er  the  lea  I  leuk  fu'  fain 

When  Jockey's  owsen  hameward  ca'. 
An'  aye  the  night  comes  round  again, 

When  in  his  arms  he  taks  me  a' ; 
An'  aye  he  vows  he'll  be  my  ain 

As  lang's  he  has  a  breath  to  draw. 


The  Banks  of  Nith 

THE  Thames  flows  proudly  to  the  sea, 
Where  royal  cities  stately  stand ; 
But  sweeter  flows  the  Nith  to  me, 

Where  Comyns  ance  had  high  command: 
When  shall  I  see  that  honour'd  land, 

That  winding  stream  I  love  so  dear ! 
Must  wayward  Fortune's  adverse  hand 
For  ever,  ever  keep  me  here? 

How  lovely,  Nith,  thy  fruitful  vales, 

Where  spreading  hawthorns  gaily  bloom  ! 
How  sweetly  wind  thy  sloping  dales, 

Where  lambkins  wanton  thro'  the  broom ! 
Tho'  wandering,  now,  must  be  my  doom, 

Far  from  thy  bonnie  banks  and  braes, 
May  there  my  latest  hours  consume, 

Amang  the  friends  of  early  days ! 


Tibbie  Dunbar 
Jamie,  come  try  me 

TUNE — "famiet  come  try  me" 

IF  thou  should  ask  my  love, 
Could  I  deny  thee? 
If  thou  would  win  my  love, 
Jamie,  come  try  me ! 

CHORUS. 

Jamie,  come  try  me, 
Jamie,  come  try  me ; 
If  thou  would  win  my  love, 
Jamie,  come  try  me  ! 

If  thou  should  kiss  me,  love, 

Wha  could  espy  thee  ? 
If  thou  wad  be  my  love, 

Jamie,  come  try  me ! 

Jamie,  come  try  me,  etc. 


Tibbie  Dunbar 

TUNE— "Johnny  M'Gill" 

OWILT  thou  go  wi'  me,  sweet  Tibbie  Dunbar? 
O  wilt  thou  go  wi'  me,  sweet  Tibbie  Dunbar  ? 
Wilt  thou  ride  on  a  horse,  or  be  drawn  in  a  car, 
Or  walk  by  my  side,  O  sweet  Tibbie  Dunbar? 
I  care  na  thy  daddie,  his  lands  and  his  money, 
I  care  na  thy  kin,  sae  high  and  sae  lordly: 
But  say  thou  wilt  hae  me  for  better  for  waur, 
And  come  in  thy  coatie,  sweet  Tibbie  Dunbar. 
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John  Anderson,  my  Jo 

T  OHN  ANDERSON,  my  jo,  John, 
J     When  we  were  first  acquent, 
Your  locks  were  like  the  raven, 

Your  bonnie  brow  was  brent; 
But  now  your  brow  is  beld,  John, 

Your  locks  are  like  the  snow  ; 
But  blessings  on  your  frosty  pow, 

John  Anderson,  my  jo. 

John  Anderson,  my  jo,  John, 

We  clamb  the  hill  thegither; 
And  monie  a  canty  day,  John, 

We've  had  wi'  ane  anither: 
Now  we  maun  totter  down,  John, 

But  hand  in  hand  we'll  go, 
And  sleep  thegither  at  the  foot, 

John  Anderson,  my  Jo. 


My  Love  she's  but  a  Lassie  yet 

TUNE— "Lady  Badinscoth's  Reel" 

MY  love  she's  but  a  lassie  yet; 
My  love  she's  but  a  lassie  yet ; 
We'll  let  her  stand  a  year  or  twa, 
She'll  no  be  half  sae  saucy  yet. 
I  rue  the  day  I  sought  her,  O, 

I  rue  the  day  I  sought  her,  O ; 
Wha  gets  her  needs  na  say  she's  woo'd, 
But  he  may  say  he's  bought  her,  O ! 

Come,  draw  a  drap  o'  the  best  o't  yet ; 

Come,  draw  a  drap  o'  the  best  o't  yet ; 
Gae  seek  for  pleasure  where  ye  will, 

But  here  I  never  miss'd  it  yet. 
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We're  a'  dry  wi'  drinking  o't, 
We're  a'  dry  wi'  drinking1  o't ; 

The  minister  kiss'd  the  fiddler's  wife, 
An'  could  na  preach  for  thinkin'  o't. 


Tarn  Glen 

TUNE—"  The  mucking  a'  Georditts  byre." 

MY  heart  is  a-breaking,  dear  Tittie, 
Some  counsel  unto  me  come  len', 
To  anger  them  a'  is  a  pity ; 

But  what  will  I  do  wi'  Tarn  Glen? 

I'm  thinking,  wi'  sic  a  braw  fellow, 
In  poortith  I  might  mak  a  fen'; 

What  care  I  in  riches  to  wallow, 
If  I  maunna  marry  Tarn  Glen? 

There's  Lowrie  the  laird  o'  Dumeller, 

"  Guid-day  to  you,  brute  ! "  he  comes  ben 

He  brags  and  he  blaws  o'  his  siller, 
But  when  will  he  dance  like  Tarn  Glen? 

My  minnie  does  constantly  deave  me, 
And  bids  me  beware  o'  young  men ; 

They  flatter,  she  says,  to  deceive  me ; 
But  wha  can  think  sae  o'  Tarn  Glen? 

My  daddie  says,  gin  I'll  forsake  him, 
He'll  gie  me  guid  hunder  marks  ten: 

But,  if  it's  ordain'd  I  maun  take  him, 
O  wha  will  I  get  but  Tarn  Glen? 

Yestreen  at  the  valentines'  dealing, 
My  heart  to  my  mou  gied  a  sten : 

For  thrice  I  drew  ane  without  failing, 
And  thrice  it  was  written,  "Tarn  Glen." 
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The  last  Halloween  I  was  waukin* 
My  droukit  sark-sleeve,  as  ye  ken; 

His  likeness  cam  up  the  house  staukin' — 
And  the  very  grey  breeks  o'  Tarn  Glen  ! 

Come  counsel,  dear  Tittie,  don't  tarry ; 

I'll  gle  you  my  bonnie  black  hen, 
Gif  ye  will  advise  me  to  marry 

The  lad  I  lo'e  dearly,  Tarn  Glen. 


The  Laddie's  Dear  Sel' 

TUNE— "Neil  Gow's  Lament" 

'"pHERE'S  a  youth  in  this  city,  it  were  a  great  pity, 
JL     That  he  from  our  lasses  should  wander  awa  ; 
For  he's  bonnie  and  braw,  weel-favour'd  witha', 

And  his  hair  has  a  natural  buckle  and  a'. 
His  coat  is  the  hue  of  his  bonnet  sae  blue ; 

His  fecket  is  white  as  the  new-driven  snaw ; 
His  hose  they  are  blae,  and  his  shoon  like  the  slae, 

And  his  clear  siller  buckles  they  dazzle  us  a'. 

For  beauty  and  fortune  the  laddie's  been  courtin' ; 

Weel-featur'd,    weel-tocher'd,    weel-mounted,    and 

braw ; 
But  chiefly  the  siller,  that  gars  him  gang-  till  her, 

The  pennie's  the  jewel  that  beautifies  a'. 
There's  Meg  wi'  the  mailin',  that  fain  wad  a  haen 
him, 

And  Susy  whase  daddy  was  Laird  o'  the  ha' ; 
There's  lang-tocher'd  Nancy  maist  fetters  his  fancy, 

— But  the  laddie's  dear  sel'  he  lo'es  dearest  of  a'. 
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Whistle  owre  the  Lave  o't 

FIRST  when  Maggie  was  my  care, 
Heaven,  I  thought,  was  in  her  air ; 
Now  we're  married — spier  nae  mair — 
Whistle  owre  the  lave  o't. 

?«leg  was  meek,  and  Meg  was  mild, 
Bonnie  Meg  was  Nature's  child  ; 
Wiser  men  than  me's  beguil'd — 
Whistle  owre  the  lave  o't. 

How  we  live,  my  Meg  and  me, 
How  we  love  and  how  we  'gree, 
I  care  na  by  how  few  may  see — 
Whistle  owre  the  lave  o't. 

Wha  I  wish  were  maggots'  meat, 
Dish'd  up  in  her  winding  sheet, 
I  could  write — but  Meg  maun  see't — 
Whistle  owre  the  lave  o't. 


Eppie  Adair 

AN'  O  !  my  Eppie, 
My  jewel,  my  Eppie  I 
Wha  wadna  be  happy 

Wi'  Eppie  Adair? 

By  love,  and  by  beauty, 

By  law,  and  by  duty, 

I  swear  to  be  true  to 

My  Eppie  Adair ! 

An'  O  !  my  Eppie, 
My  jewel,  my  Eppie  ! 
Wha  wadna  be  happy 
Wi'  Eppie  Adair? 
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A'  pleasure  exile  me, 

Dishonour  defile  me, 

If  e'er  I  beguile  thee, 

My  Eppie  Adair! 


O,  Willie  brew'd  a  Peck  o'  Maut 

TUNE— "Willie  brew'd  a  feck  o'  tuaitt." 

O   WILLIE  brew'd  a  peck  o'  maut, 
,    And  Rob  and  Allan  cam  to  pree ; 
Three  blyther  hearts,  that  lee-lang  night, 
Ye  wad  na  fand  in  Christendie. 

CHORUS. 
We  are  na  fou,  we're  no  that  fou, 

But  just  a  drappie  in  our  e'e ; 
The  cock  may  craw,  the  day  may  daw 

And  aye  we'll  taste  the  barley  bree. 

Here  are  we  met,  three  merry  boys, 
Three  merry  boys,  I  trow,  are  we; 

And  monie  a  night  we've  merry  been, 
And  monie  mae  we  hope  to  be ! 

We  are  na  fou,  etc. 

It  is  the  moon,  I  ken  her  horn, 
That's  blinkin'  in  the  lift  sae  hie; 

She  shines  sae  bright  to  wyle  us  hame, 
But  by  my  sooth  she'll  wait  a  wee ! 
We  are  na  fou,  etc. 

Wha  first  shall  rise  to  gang  awa, 

A  cuckold,  coward  loun  is  he ! 
Wha  first  beside  his  chair  shall  fa', 
He  is  the  King  amang  us  three ! 
We  are  na  fou,  etc. 
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Highland  Harry 
The  Blue-Eyed  Lassie 

TUNE—"  The  llathrie  a't." 

IGAED  a  waefu'  gate  yestreen, 
A  gate,  I  fear,  I'll  dearly  rue; 
I  gat  my  death  frae  twa  sweet  een, 

Twa  lovely  een  o'  bonnie  blue. 
Twas  not  her  golden  ringlets  bright, 

Her  lips  like  roses  wat  wi'  dew, 
Her  heaving  bosom  lily-white — 
It  was  her  een  sae  bonnie  blue. 

She  talk'd,  she  smil'd,  my  heart  she  wil'd, 

She  charm'd  my  soul  I  wist  na  how; 
And  aye  the  stound,  the  deadly  wound, 

Cam  frae  her  een  sae  bonnie  blue. 
But  spare  to  speak,  and  spare  to  speed ; 

She'll  aiblins  listen  to  my  vow : 
Should  she  refuse,  I'll  lay  my  dead 

To  her  twa  een  sae  bonnie  blue. 


Highland  Harry 

TUNE — "  The  Highlander's  Lament." 

MY  Harry  was  a  gallant  gay, 
Fu'  stately  strade  he  on  the  plain ! 
But  now  he's  banish'd  far  away, 
I'll  never  see  him  back  again. 

CHORUS. 

0  for  him  back  again, 
O  for  him  back  again, 

1  wad  gie  a'  Knockhaspie's  land, 
For  Highland  Harry  back  again. 
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When  a'  the  lave  gae  to  their  bed 
I  wander  dowie  up  the  glen ; 

I  sit  me  down  and  greet  my  fill, 
And  aye  I  wish  him  back  again. 
O  for  him,  etc. 

O  were  some  villains  hangit  high, 
And  ilka  body  had  their  ain, 

Then  I  might  see  the  joyfu'  sight, 
My  Highland  Harry  back  again! 
O  for  him,  etc. 


Killiecrankie 

TUNE—"  Killiecrankie." 

WHARE  hae  ye  been  sae  braw,  lad? 
Whare  hae  ye  been  sae  brankie,  O? 
O,  whare  hae  ye  been  sae  braw,  lad? 
Cam  ye  by  Killiecrankie,  O? 

CHORUS. 

An'  ye  had  been  whare  I  hae  been, 
Ye  wad  na  been  so  cantie,  O ; 

An'  ye  had  seen  what  I  had  seen, 
On  the  braes  o'  Killiecrankie,  O. 

I  fought  at  land,  I  fought  at  sea; 

At  hame  I  fought  my  auntie,  O; 
But  I  met  the  Devil  an'  Dundee, 

On  the  braes  o'  Killiecrankie,  O. 
An'  ye  had  been,  etc. 

The  bauld  Pitcur  fell  in  a  furr, 

An'  Clavers  got  a  clankie,  O; 
Or  I  had  fed  an  Athole  gled, 
On  the  braes  o'  Killiecrankie,  O. 
An'  ye  had  been,  etc. 
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Awa,  Whigs,  Awa 

Awa,  Whigs,  Awa 

TUNE — "Awa,  Whigs,  awa." 

OUR  thrissles  flourish'd  fresh  and  fair, 
And  bonnie  bloom'd  our  roses ; 
But  Whigs  came  like  a  frost  in  June, 
And  wither'd  a'  our  posies. 

CHORUS. 

Awa,  Whigs,  awa ! 

Awa,  Whigs,  awa ! 
Ye're  but  a  pack  o'  traitor  louns, 

Ye'll  do  nae  guid  at  a'. 

Our  ancient  crown's  fa'n  in  the  dust— 

Deil  blin'  them  wi'  the  stour  o't ; 
And  write  their  names  in  his  black  beuk, 

Wha  gae  the  Whigs  the  power  o't. 
Awa,  Whigs,  etc. 

Our  sad  decay  in  Church  and  State 

Surpasses  my  descriving ; 
The  Whigs  came  o'er  us  for  a  curse. 

And  we  hae  done  with  thriving. 
Awa,  Whigs,  etc. 

Grim  vengeance  lang  has  ta'en  a  nap, 

But  we  may  see  him  wauken  ; 
Gude  help  the  day  when  royal  heads 

Are  hunted  like  a  maukin  ! 

Awa,  Whigs,  etc. 


Songs 


My  Heart's  in  the  Highlands 


T7AREWELL  to  the  Highlands,  farewell  to  the 

JT     North, 

The  birthplace  of  valour,  the  country  of  worth  ; 

Wherever  I  wander,  wherever  I  rove, 

The  hills  of  the  Highlands  for  ever  I  love. 

CHORUS. 

My  heart's  in  the  Highlands,  my  heart  is  not  here  ; 
My  heart's  in  the  Highlands  a-chasing  the  deer ; 
Chasing  the  wild  deer,  and  following  the  roe, 
My  heart's  in  the  Highlands  wherever  I  go. 

Farewell  to  the  mountains  high  cover'd  with  snow ; 
Farewell  to  the  straths  and  green  valleys  below ; 
Farewell  to  the  forests  and  wild-hanging  woods ; 
Farewell  to  the  torrents  and  loud-pouring  floods. 
My  heart's  in  the  Highlands,  etc. 


To  Mary  in  Heaven 

TUNE— "  Miss  Forbes 's  Farewell  to  Banff" 

THOU  lingering  star,  with  less'ning  ray, 
That  lov'st  to  greet  the  early  morn, 
Again  thou  usher'st  in  the  day 

My  Mary  from  my  soul  was  torn. 
O  Mary !  dear  departed  shade  ! 

Where  is  thy  place  of  blissful  rest  ? 
See'st  thou  thy  lover  lowly  laid? 

Hear'st  thou  the  groans  that  rend  his  breast? 

That  sacred  hour  can  I  forget? 

Can  I  forget  the  hallow'd  grove, 
Where  by  the  winding  Ayr  we  met, 

To  live  one  day  of  parting  love  ? 
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The  Gowden  Locks  of  Anna 

Eternity  cannot  efface 

Those  records  dear  of  transports  past, 
Thy  image  at  our  last  embrace — 

Ah !  little  thought  we  'twas  our  last ! 

Ayr  gurgling  kiss'd  his  pebbled  shore, 

O'erhung  with  wild  woods,  thick'ning  green ; 
The  fragrant  birch,  and  hawthorn  hoar, 

Twin'd  am'rous  round  the  raptur'd  scene. 
The  flowers  sprang  wanton  to  be  prest, 

The  birds  sang  love  on  ev'ry  spray, 
Till  too,  too  soon,  the  glowing  west 

Proclaim'd  the  speed  of  winged  day. 

Still  o'er  these  scenes  my  mem'ry  wakes, 

And  fondly  broods  with  miser  care ! 
Time  but  the  impression  deeper  makes, 

As  streams  their  channels  deeper  wear. 
My  Mary,  dear  departed  shade  ! 

Where  is  thy  place  of  blissful  rest? 
See'st  thou  thy  lover  lowly  laid? 

Hear'st  thou  the  groans  that  rend  his  breast? 


The  Gowden  Locks  of  Anna 

TUNE—"  The  Banks  of  Banna." 

"*7ESTREEN  I  had  a  pint  o'  wine, 

JL      A  place  where  body  saw  na ; 
Yestreen  lay  on  this  breast  o'  mine 

The  gowden  locks  of  Anna. 
The  hungry  Jew  in  wilderness, 

Rejoicing  o'er  his  manna, 
Was  naething  to  my  hinny  bliss 

Upon  the  lips  of  Anna, 
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Ye  monarchs,  tak  the  east  and  west, 

Frae  Indus  to  Savannah  ! 
Gie  me  within  my  straining  grasp 

The  melting  form  of  Anna. 
There  I'll  despise  imperial  charms, 

An  Empress  or  Sultana, 
While  dying  raptures  in  her  arms, 

I  give  and  take  with  Anna  ! 

Awa,  thou  flaunting  god  o'  day ! 

Awa,  thou  pale  Diana  ! 
Ilk  star  gae  hide  thy  twinkling  ray 

When  I'm  to  meet  my  Anna. 
Come,  in  thy  raven  plumage,  night, 

Sun,  moon,  and  stars  withdrawn  a' ; 
And  bring  an  angel  pen  to  write 

My  transports  wi'  my  Anna ! 

POSTSCRIPT. 

The  Kirk  and  State  may  join,  and  tell 

To  do  such  things  I  mauna : 
The  Kirk  and  State  may  gae  to  Hell, 

And  I'll  gae  to  my  Anna. 
She  is  the  sunshine  o'  my  e'e, 

To  live  but  her  I  canna ; 
Had  I  on  earth  but  wishes  three, 

The  first  should  be  my  Anna. 


Guidwife,  Count  the  Lawin 

TUNE— "  Guidwife,  count  the  laivin." 

GANE  is  the  day,  and  mirk's  the  night, 
But  we'll  ne'er  stray  for  faut  o'  light, 
For  ale  and  brandy's  stars  and  moon, 
And  bluid-red  wine's  the  risin'  sun. 
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There'll  never  be  Peace 

CHORUS. 

Then,  guidwife,  count  the  lawin,  the  lawin, 

the  lawin, 
Then,  guidwife,  count  the  lawin,  and  bring 

a  coggie  mair. 

There's  wealth  and  ease  for  gentlemen, 
And  semple-folk  maun  fecht  and  fen', 
But  here  we're  a'  in  ae  accord, 
For  ilka  man  that's  drunk's  a  lord. 
Then,  guidwife,  count,  etc. 

My  coggie  is  a  haly  pool, 
That  heals  the  wounds  o'  care  and  dool ; 
And  pleasure  is  a  wanton  trout, 
An'  ye  drink  it  a'  ye'll  find  him  out. 
Then,  guidwife,  count,  etc. 


There'll  never  be  Peace  till  Jamie 
comes  Hame 

BY  yon  castle  wa',  at  the  close  of  the  day, 
I  heard    a   man   sing,  tho'    his    head    it  was 

grey: 

And  as  he  was  singing,  the  tears  fast  down  came — 
"  There'll  never  be  peace  till  Jamie  comes  hame. 

"  The  Church  is  in  ruins,  the  State  is  in  jars, 
Delusions,  oppressions,  and  murderous  wars  ; 
We  dare  na  weel  say't,  but  we  ken  wha's  to  blame — 
There'll  never  be  peace  till  Jamie  comes  hame. 

"My  seven  braw  sons  for  Jamie  drew  sword, 
And  now  I  greet  round  their  green  beds  in  the  yerd  ; 
It  brak  the  sweet  heart  o'  my  faithfu'  auld  dame — 
There'll  never  be  peace  till  Jamie  comes  hame. 
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"Now  life  is  a  burden  that  bows  me  down, 
Sin'  I  tint  my  bairns,  and  he  tint  his  crown  ; 
But  till  my  last  moment  my  words  are  the  same — 
There'll  never  be  peace  till  Jamie  comes  hame." 


Out  over  the  Forth 

OUT  over  the  Forth  I  look  to  the  north, 
But  what  is  the  north  and  its  Highlands  to 

me? 

The  south  nor  the  east  gie  ease  to  my  breast, 
The  far  foreign  land,  or  the  wide-rolling  sea. 

But  I  look  to  the  west,  when  I  gae  to  rest, 

That  happy  my  dreams  and  my  slumbers  may  be  ; 

For  far  in  the  west  lives  he  I  lo'e  best, 
The  lad  that  is  dear  to  my  babie  and  me. 


The  Banks  o'  Doon 

EARLIER  VERSION. 

YE  flowery  banks  o'  bonnie  Doon, 
How  can  ye  blume  sae  fair '. 
How  can  ye  chant,  ye  little  birds, 
And  I  sae  fu'  o'  care ! 

Thou'lt  break  my  heart,  thou  bonnie  bird, 

That  sings  upon  the  bough  ; 
Thou  minds  me  o'  the  happy  days, 

When  my  fause  luve  was  true. 

Thou'lt  break  my  heart,  thou  bonnie  bird, 

That  sings  beside  thy  mate ; 
For  sae  I  sat,  and  sae  I  sang, 

And  wist  na  o'  my  fate. 
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The  Banks  o'  Boon 

Aft  hae  I  rov'd  by  bonnie  Doon, 

To  see  the  woodbine  twine, 
And  ilka  bird  sang-  o'  its  luve, 

And  sae  did  I  o'  mine. 

Wi'  lightsome  heart  I  pu'd  a  rose 

Upon  a  morn  in  June ; 
And  sae  I  fiourish'd  on  the  morn, 

And  sae  was  pu'd  on  noon. 

Wi'  lightsome  heart  I  pu'd  a  rose 

Upon  its  thorny  tree  ; 
And  my  fause  luver  staw  the  rose, 

But  left  the  thorn  wi'  me. 


The  Banks  o'  Doon 

TUNE—"  The  Caledonian  Plunfs  Delight." 

YE  banks  and  braes  o'  bonnie  Doon, 
How  can  ye  bloom  sae  fresh  and  fair! 
How  can  ye  chant,  ye  little  birds, 

And  I  sae  weary,  fu'  o'  care ! 
Thou'lt  break  my  heart,  thou  warbling  bird, 

That  wantons  thro'  the  flowering-  thorn  : 
Thou  minds  me  o'  departed  joys, 
Departed — never  to  return. 

Aft  hae  I  rov'd  by  bonnie  Doon, 

To  see  the  rose  and  woodbine  twine ; 
And  ilka  bird  sang  o'  its  luve, 

And  fondly  sae  did  I  o'  mine. 
Wi'  lightsome  heart  I  pu'd  a  rose, 

Fu'  sweet  upon  its  thorny  tree; 
And  my  fause  luver  stole  my  rose, 

But  ah !  he  left  the  thorn  wi'  me. 
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The  Bonnie  Wee  Thing 

TUNE — "The  Lads  of  Saltcoats" 

BONNIE  wee  thing-,  cannie  wee  thing-, 
Lovely  wee  thing-,  wert  thou  mine, 
I  wad  wear  thee  in  my  bosom, 
Lest  my  jewel  it  should  tine. 

Wishfully  I  look  and  languish 

In  that  bonnie  face  o'  thine ; 
And  my  heart  it  stounds  wi'  anguish, 

Lest  my  wee  thing  be  na  mine. 

Wit,  and  grace,  and  love,  and  beauty, 

In  ae  constellation  shine ; 
To  adore  thee  is  my  duty, 

Goddess  o'  this  soul  o   mine  1 


Lovely  Davies 

PUNE— "Miss  Muir. 

OHOW  shall  I,  unskilfu',  try 
The  poet's  occupation? 
The  tunefu'  powers,  in  happy  hours, 

That  whisper  inspiration, 
Even  they  maun  dare  an  effort  mair, 

Than  aught  they  ever  gave  us, 
Or  they  rehearse,  in  equal  verse, 
The  charms  o'  lovely  Davies. 

Each  eye  it  cheers,  when  she  appears, 
Like  Phoebus  in  the  morning-, 

When  past  the  shower,  and  ev'ry  flowers 
The  garden  is  adorning-. 
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What  can  a  Young  Lassie 


As  the  wretch  looks  o'er  Siberia's  shore, 
When  winter-bound  the  wave  is ; 

Sae  droops  our  heart  when  we  maun  part 
Frae  charming-,  lovely  Davies. 

Her  smile's  a  gift,  frae  'boon  the  lift, 

That  maks  us  mair  than  princes ; 
A  sceptred  hand,  a  king's  command, 

Is  in  her  darting  glances : 
The  man  in  arms,  'gainst  female  charms, 

Even  he  her  willing  slave  is ; 
He  hugs  his  chain,  and  owns  the  reign 

Of  conquering,  lovely  Davies. 

My  Muse  to  dream  of  such  a  theme, 

Her  feeble  powers  surrender ; 
The  eagle's  gaze  alone  surveys 

The  sun's  meridian  splendour: 
I  wad  in  vain  essay  the  strain, 

The  deed  too  daring  brave  is ; 
I'll  drap  the  lyre,  and  mute  admire 

The  charms  o'  lovely  Davies. 


What  can  a  Young  Lassie  do  wi' 
an  Auld  Man  ? 

TUNE—"  What  can  a  Lassie  do?" 

WHAT    can    a    young    lassie,    what    shall    a 
young  lassie, 

What  can  a  young  lassie  do  wi'  an  auld  man  ? 
Bad  luck  on  the  penny  that  tempted  my  minnie 
To  sell  her  puir  Jenny  for  siller  an'  Ian' ! 
Bad  luck  on  the  penny,  etc. 
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He's  a' ways  compleenin'  frae  mornin'  to  e'enin', 
He  hosts  and  he  hirples  the  weary  day  lang : 

He's  doylt  and  he's  dozen,  his  bluid  it  is  frozen, 
O,  dreary's  the  night  wi'  a  crazy  auld  man  ! 
He's  doylt,  etc. 

He  hums  and  he  hankers,  he  frets  and  he  cankers, 
I  never  can  please  him  do  a'  that  I  can; 

He's  peevish,  and  jealous  o'  a'  the  young1  fellows : 
O,  dool  on  the  day  I  met  wi'  an  auld  man  ! 
He's  peevish,  etc. 

My  auld  auntie  Katie  upon  me  takes  pity, 
I'll  do  my  endeavour  to  follow  her  plan  ; 

I'll  cross  him,  and  rack  him,  until  I  heart-break  him, 
And  then  his  auld  brass  will  buy  me  a  new  pan. 
I'll  cross  him,  etc. 


The  Posie 

OLUVE  will  venture  in,  where  it  daur  na  weel 
be  seen, 

O  luve  will  venture  in,  where  wisdom  ance  has  been  ; 
But  I  will  down  yon  river  rove,  amang  the  wood 

sae  green, 
And  a'  to  pu'  a  Posie  to  my  ain  dear  May. 

The  primrose  I  will  puf,  the  firstling  o'  the  year, 
And  I  will  pu'  the  pink,  the  emblem  o'  my  dear, 
For  she's  the  pink  o'  womankind,  and  blooms 

without  a  peer  : 
And  a'  to  be  a  Posie  to  my  ain  dear  May. 

I'll    pu'    the    budding    rose,    when    Phoebus    peeps 

in  view, 

For  it's  like  a  baumy  kiss  o'  her  sweet  bonnie  mou  ; 
The  hyacinth's  for  constancy,  wi'  its  unchanging  blue, 
And  a'  to  be  a  Posie  to  my  ain  dear  May. 


Caledonia 

The  lily  it  is  pure,  and  the  lily  it  is  fair, 
And  in  her  lovely  bosom  I'll  place  the  lily  there; 
The  daisy's  for  simplicity  and  unaffected  air, 
And  a'  to  be  a  Posie  to  my  ain  dear  May. 

The  hawthorn  I  will  pu',  wi'  its  locks  o'  siller  grey, 
Where,  like  an  aged  man,  it  stands  at  break  o'  day, 
But  the  songster's  nest  within  the  bush  I  winna 

tak  away; 
And  a'  to  be  a  Posie  to  my  ain  dear  May. 

The    woodbine   I   will    pu'    when   the   e'ening   star 

is  near, 
And   the    diamond    drops   o'    dew    shall  be  her  een 

sae  clear : 
The   violet's   for   modesty,  which   weel    she   fa's   to 

wear, 
And  a'  to  bs  a  Posie  to  my  ain  dear  May. 

I'll  tie  the  Posie  round  wi1  the  silken  band  o'  luve, 
And  I'll  place  it  in  her  breast,  and  I'll  swear  by 

a'  above, 
That   to   my  latest   draught   o'    life  the   band   shall 

ne'er  remove, 
And  this  will  be  a  Posie  to  my  ain  dear  May. 

Caledonia 

TUNE—"  The  Caledonian  Hunts  Delight"    [Cow's  setting.] 

'T^HERE    was    once  a  day,   but  old   Time  then 
JL      was  young, 

That  brave  Caledonia,  the  chief  of  her  line, 
From  some  of  your  northern  deities  sprung : 

(Who  knows  not  that  brave  Caledonia's  divine?) 
From  Tweed  to  the  Orcades  was  her  domain, 

To  hunt,  or  to  pasture,  or  do  what  she  would: 
Her  heavenly  relations  there  fixed  her  reign, 

And  pledg'd  her  their  godheads  to  warrant  it  good. 
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A  lambkin  in  peace,  but  a  lion  in  war, 

The  pride  of  her  kindred  the  heroine  grew ; 
Her  grandsire,  old  Odin,  triumphantly  swore, 

"Whoe'er     shall     provoke     thee,     th'     encounter 

shall  rue  !" 
With  tillage  or  pasture  at  times  she  would  sport, 

To  feed  her  fair  flocks  by  her  green  rustling  corn : 
But  chiefly  the  woods  were  her  fav'rite  resort, 

Her  darling  amusement,  the  hounds  and  the  horn. 

Long  quiet  she  reign'd ;  till  thitherward  steers 

A  flight  of  bold  eagles  from  Adria's  strand ; 
Repeated,  successive,  for  many  long  years, 

They  darken'd  the  air,  and  they  plunder'd  the  land. 
Their  pounces  were  murder,  and  terror  their  cry, 

They'd  conquer'd  and  ruin'd  a  world  beside ; 
She  took  to  her  hills,  and  her  arrows  let  fly ; 

The  daring  invaders  they  fled  or  they  died. 

The  fell  Harpy-raven  took  wing  from  the  north, 

The  scourge  of  the  seas,  and  the  dread  of  the 

shore ; 
The  wild  Scandinavian  boar  issu'd  forth 

To  wanton  in  carnage  and  wallow  in  gore  : 
O'er  countries  and  kingdoms  their  fury  prevail'd, 

No  arts  could  appease  them,  no  arms  could  repel ; 
But  brave  Caledonia  in  vain  they  assail'd, 

As  Largs  well  can  witness,  and  Loncartie  tell. 

The  Cameleon-savage  disturb'd  her  repose, 

With  tumult,  disquiet,  rebellion,  and  strife ; 
Provok'd  beyond  bearing,  at  last  she  arose, 

And  robb'd  him  at  once  of  his  hopes  and  his  life  : 
The  Anglian  lion,  the  terror  of  France, 

Oft    prowling,    ensanguin'd    the    Tweed's    silver 

flood; 
But,  taught  by  the  bright  Caledonian  lance, 

He  learned  to  fear  in  his  own  native  wood. 
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The  Gallant  Weaver 

Thus  bold,  independent,  unconquer'd,  and  free, 

Her  bright  course  of  glory  for  ever  shall  run  : 
For  brave  Caledonia  immortal  must  be ; 

I'll  prove  it  from  Euclid  as  clear  as  the  sun  : — 
Rectangle-triangle,  the  figure  we'll  choose, 

The  upright  is  Chance,  and  old  Time  is  the  base  ; 
But  brave  Caledonia's  the  hypothenuse ; 

Then  ergo,  she'll   match  them,  and  match  them 
always. 


The  Gallant  Weaver 

TUNE—"  The  aiild  wife  ayont  the  fire  " 

WHERE  Cart  rins  rowin'  to  the  sea, 
By  monie  a  flow'r  and  spreading  tree, 
There  lives  a  lad,  the  lad  for  me, 
He  is  a  gallant  weaver. 

Oh  I  had  wooers  aught  or  nine, 
They  gied  me  rings  and  ribbons  fine ; 
And  I  was  fear'd  my  heart  would  tine, 
And  I  gied  it  to  the  weaver. 

My  daddie  sign'd  my  tocher-band, 
To  gie  the  lad  that  has  the  land ; 
But  to  my  heart  I'll  add  my  hand, 
And  gie  it  to  the  weaver. 

While  birds  rejoice  in  leafy  bowers ; 
While  bees  rejoice  in  opening  flowers ; 
While  corn  grows  green  in  simmer  showers 
I'll  love  my  gallant  weaver. 
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Polly  Stewart 

TUNE—"  YJre  welcome,  Charlie  Stuart" 

THE  flower  it  blaws,  it  fades,  it  fa's, 
And  art  can  ne'er  renew  it ; 
But  worth  and  truth  eternal  youth 
Will  gie  to  Polly  Stewart. 

CHORUS. 

O  lovely  Polly  Stewart, 

O  charming-  Polly  Stewart, 
There's  ne'er  a  flower  that  blooms  in  May, 

That's  half  so  fair  as  thou  art. 

May  he,  whase  arms  shall  fauld  thy  charms, 

Possess  a  leal  and  true  heart ; 
To  him  be  given  to  ken  the  heaven 

He  grasps  in  Polly  Stewart ! 
O  lovely,  etc. 


Cock  up  your  Beaver 

TUNE—" Cock  up  your  beaver" 

WHEN  first  my  brave  Johnny  lad 
Came  to  this  town, 
He  had  a  blue  bonnet 

That  wanted  the  crown ; 
But  now  he  has  gotten 

A  hat  and  a  feather, — 
Hey,  brave  Johnny  lad, 
Cock  up  your  beaver ! 

Cock  up  your  beaver, 

And  cock  it  fu'  sprush, 
We'll  over  the  Border 

And  gie  them  a  brush  ; 
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There's  somebody  there 

We'll  teach  better  behaviour — 
Hey,  brave  Johnny  lad, 

Cock  up  your  beaver ! 


Eppie  M'Nab 

OSAW  ye  my  dearie,  my  Eppie  M'Nab? 
O  saw  ye  my  dearie,  my  Eppie  M'Nab? 
She's  down  in  the  yard,  she's  kissin'  the  laird, 
She  winna  come  hame  to  her  ain  Jock  Rab. 

O  come  thy  ways  to  me,  my  Eppie  M'Nab! 
O  come  thy  ways  to  me,  my  Eppie  M'Nab! 
Whate'er  thou  has  dune,  be  it  late,  be  it  sune, 
Thou's  welcome  again  to  thy  ain  Jock  Rab. 

What  says  she,  my  dearie,  my  Eppie  M'Nab? 
What  says  she,  my  dearie,  my  Eppie  M'Nab? 
She  lets  thee  to  wit,  that  she  has  thee  forgot, 
And  for  ever  disowns  thee,  her  ain  Jock  Rab. 

O  had  I  ne'er  seen  thee,  my  Eppie  M'Nab ! 
O  had  I  ne'er  seen  thee,  my  Eppie  M'Nab! 
As  light  as  the  air,  and  fause  as  thou's  fair, 
Thou's  broken  the  heart  o'  thy  ain  Jock  Rab. 


My  Tocher's  the  Jewel 

OMEIKLE  thinks  my  luve  o'  my  beauty, 
And  meikle  thinks  my  luve  o'  my  kin; 
But  little  thinks  my  luve  I  ken  brawlie 

My  tocher's  the  jewel  has  charms  for  him. 
It's  a'  for  the  apple  he'll  nourish  the  tree ; 

It's  a'  for  the  hinny  he'll  cherish  the  bee ; 
My  laddie's  sae  meikle  in  luve  wi'  the  siller, 
He  canna  hae  luve  to  spare  for  me. 
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Your  proffer  o'  luve's  an  airle-penny, 

My  tocher's  the  bargain  ye  wad  buy ; 
But  an  ye  be  crafty,   I  am  cunnin', 

Sae  ye  wi'  anither  your  fortune  maun  try. 
Ye 're  like  to  the  timmer  o'  yon  rotten  wood  ; 

Ye're  like  to  the  bark  o'  yon  rotten  tree ; 
Ye'll  slip  frae  me  like  a  knotless  thread, 

And  ye'll  crack  your  credit  wi'  mae  nor  me. 


O  for  Ane  and  Twenty,  Tarn  ! 

TUNE—"  The  Moudievuort." 

THEY  snool  me  sair,  an'  haud  me  down, 
An'  gar  me  look  like  bluntie,  Tarn  ! 
But  three  short  years  will  soon  wheel  roun  , 
An*  then  comes  ane  and  twenty,  Tarn. 

CHORUS. 

An'  O  for  ane  and  twenty,  Tarn  ! 

An'  hey,  sweet  ane  and  twenty,  Tarn  ! 
I'll  learn  my  kin  a  rattlin'  sang, 

An'  I  saw  ane  and  twenty,  Tarn. 

A  glieb  o'  Ian',  a  claut  o'  gear, 

Was  left  me  by  my  auntie,  Tarn  ; 
At  kith  or  kin  I  need  na  spier, 

An*  I  saw  ane  and  twenty,  Tarn. 
An'  O  for  ane,  etc. 

They'll  hae  me  wed  a  wealthy  coof, 

Tho'  I  mysel'  hae  plenty,  Tarn  ; 
But  hear'st  thou,  laddie,  there's  my  loof, 

I'm  thine  at  ane  and  twenty,  Tarn! 
An'  O  for  ane,  etc. 
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Fair  Eliza 


TUNK — "  The  bonnie  bmcket  Lassie." 

TURN  again,  thou  fair  Eliza, 
Ae  kind  blink  before  we  part, 
Rue  on  thy  despairing  lover ! 

Canst  thou  break  his  faithfu*  heart? 
Turn  again,  thou  fair  Eliza  ; 
If  to  love  thy  heart  denies, 
For  pity  hide  the  cruel  sentence 
Under  friendship's  kind  disguise  ! 

Thee,  dear  maid,  hae  I  offended  ? 

The  offence  is  loving  thee; 
Canst  thou  wreck  his  peace  for  ever, 

Wha  for  thine  wad  gladly  die? 
While  the  life  beats  in  my  bosom, 

Thou  shalt  mix  in  ilka  throe : 
Turn  again,  thou  lovely  maiden, 

Ae  sweet  smile  on  me  bestow. 

Not  the  bee  upon  the  blossom, 

In  the  pride  o'  sinny  noon ; 
Not  the  little  sporting  fairy, 

All  beneath  the  simmer  moon  ; 
Not  the  poet  in  the  moment 

Fancy  lightens  in  his  e'e, 
Kens  the  pleasure,  feels  the  rapture, 

That  thy  presence  gies  to  me. 


Bonnie  Bell 

THE  smiling  Spring  comes  in  rejoicing, 
And  surly  Winter  grimly  flies : 
Now  crystal  clear  are  the  falling  waters, 
And  bonnie  blue  are  the  sunny  skies : 
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Fresh  o'er  the  mountains  breaks  forth  the  morning1, 
The  ev'ning  gilds  the  ocean's  swell ; 

All  creatures  joy  in  the  sun's  returning-, 
And  I  rejoice  in  my  bonnie  Bell. 

The  flowery  Spring  leads  sunny  Summer, 

And  yellow  Autumn  presses  near, 
Then  in  his  turn  comes  gloomy  Winter, 

Till  smiling  Spring  again  appear. 
Thus  seasons  dancing,  life  advancing, 

Old  Time  and  Nature  their  changes  tell, 
But  never  ranging,  still  unchanging, 

I  adore  my  bonnie  Bell. 


Afton  Water 

FLOW  gently,   sweet    Afton,   among  thy  green 
braes, 

Flow  gently,  I'll  sing  thee  a  song  in  thy  praise ; 
My  Mary's  asleep  by  thy  murmuring  stream, 
Flow  gently,  sweet  Afton,  disturb  not  her  dream. 

Thou   stock-dove    whose    echo    resounds    thro'    the 

glen, 

Ye  wild  whistling  blackbirds  in  yon  thorny  den, 
Thou  green-crested  lapwing,  thy  screaming  forbear, 
I  charge  you  disturb  not  my  slumbering  fair. 

How  lofty,  sweet  Afton,  thy  neighbouring  hills, 
Far  mark'd  with  the  courses  of  clear,  winding  rills  ; 
There  daily  I  wander  as  noon  rises  high, 
My  flocks  and  my  Mary's  sweet  cot  in  my  eye. 

How  pleasant  thy  banks  and  green  valleys  below, 
Where  wild  in  the  woodlands  the  primroses  blow ; 
There  oft  as  mild  ev'ning  weeps  over  the  lea, 
The  sweet-scented  birk  shades  my  Mary  and  me. 
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Thy  crystal  stream,  Afton,  how  lovely  it  glides, 
And  winds  by  the  cot  where  my  Mary  resides  ; 
How  wanton  thy  waters  her  snowy  feet  lave, 
As   gathering  sweet   flow'rets   she   stems   thy  clear 
wave. 

Flow  gently,  sweet  Afton,  among  thy  green  braes, 
Flow  gently,  sweet  river,  the  theme  of  my  lays ; 
My  Mary's  asleep  by  thy  murmuring  stream, 
Flow  gently,  sweet  Afton,  disturb  not  her  dream. 


Nithsdale's  Welcome  Hame 

THE  noble  Maxwells  and  their  powers 
Are  coming  o'er  the  Border, 
And  they'll  gae  bigg  Terreagles'  towers, 

An'  set  them  a'  in  order. 
And  they  declare  Terreagles  fair, 
For  their  abode  they  choose  it ; 
There's  no  a  heart  in  a'  the  land, 
But's  lighter  at  the  news  o't. 

Tho'  stars  in  skies  may  disappear, 

And  angry  tempests  gather ; 
The  happy  hour  may  soon  be  near 

That  brings  us  pleasant  weather : 
The  weary  night  o'  care  and  grief 

May  hae  a  joyful  morrow ; 
So  dawning  day  has  brought  relief — 

Fareweel  our  night  o'  sorrow ! 


II.— 7 
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The  Union 

TUNE — "Suck  a  parcel  of  rogues  in  a  nation" 

T^AREWEEL  to  a'  our  Scottish  fame, 
JL       Fareweel  our  ancient  glory  ! 
Fareweel  even  to  the  Scottish  name, 

Sae  fam'd  in  martial  story ! 
Now  Sark  rins  o'er  the  Solway  sands, 

And  Tweed  rins  to  the  ocean, 
To  mark  where  England's  province  stands  :- 

Such  a  parcel  of  rogues  in  a  nation. 


What  guile  or  force  could  not  subdue, 

Through  many  warlike  ages, 
Is  wrought  now  by  a  coward  few, 

For  hireling  traitors'  wages. 
The  English  steel  we  could  disdain, 

Secure  in  valour's  station, 
But  English  gold  has  been  our  bane : — 

Such  a  parcel  of  rogues  in  a  nation ! 


O  would,  or  had  I  seen  the  day 

That  treason  thus  could  sell  us, 
My  auld  grey  head  had  lien  in  clay, 

Wi'  Bruce  and  loyal  Wallace ! 
But  pith  and  power,  till  my  last  hour 

I'll  mak  this  declaration, 
We're  bought  and  sold  for  English  g"old 

Such  a  parcel  of  rogues  in  a  nation ! 
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Ye  Jacobites  by  Name 
Ye  Jacobites  by  Name 

TUNE — "  Ye  Jacobites  by  name." 

E  Jacobites  by  name,  give  an  ear,  give  an  ear ; 

Ye  Jacobites  by  name,  give  an  ear  ; 
Ye  Jacobites  by  name, 

Your  fauts  I  will  proclaim, 

Your  doctrines  I  maun  blame — 
You  shall  hear. 


What  is  right  and  what  is   wrang,  by  the  law,  by 

the  law? 

What  is  right  and  what  is  wrang  by  the  law? 
What  is  right  and  what  is  wrang? 
A  short  sword  and  a  lang, 
A  weak  arm,  and  a  strang 
For  to  draw. 

What  makes  heroic  strife,  fam'd  afar,  fam'd  afar? 
What  makes  heroic  strife  fam'd  afar? 
What  makes  heroic  strife? 
To  whet  th'  assassin's  knife, 
Or  hunt  a  parent's  life 
Wi'  bluidy  war. 

Then  let  your  schemes  alone,  in  the  State,  in  the 

State ; 

Then  let  your  schemes  alone  in  the  State ; 
Then  let  your  schemes  alone, 
Adore  the  rising  sun, 

And  leave  a  man  undone 
To  his  fate. 
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Kenmure's  on  and  awa 

TUNE— "O  Kenmura's  on  and  awa,  Willie." 

OKENMURE'S  on  and  awa,  Willie ! 
O  Kenmure's  on  and  awa ! 
And  Kenmure's  lord's  the  bravest  lord 
That  ever  Galloway  saw. 

Success  to  Kenmure's  band,  Willie! 

Success  to  Kenmure's  band  ! 
There's  no  a  heart  that  fears  a  Whig 

That  rides  by  Kenmure's  hand. 

Here's  Kenmure's  health  in  wine,  Willie  ! 

Here's  Kenmure's  health  in  wine  ! 
There  ne'er  was  a  coward  o'  Kenmure's  bluid, 

Nor  yet  o'  Gordon's  line. 

O  Kenmure's  lads  are  men,  Willie  ! 

O  Kenmure's  lads  are  men ! 
Their  hearts  and  swords  are  metal  true — 

And  that  their  faes  shall  ken. 

They'll  live  or  die  wi'  fame,  Willie! 

They'll  live  or  die  wi'  fame ! 
But  soon,  wi'  sounding-  victorie, 

May  Kenmure's  lord  come  hame ! 

Here's  him  that's  far  awa,  Willie ! 

Here's  him  that's  far  awa ! 
And  here's  the  flower  that  I  love  best — 

The  rose  that's  like  the  snaw  ! 


The  Song  of  Death 

The  Song  of  Death 
A  Gaelic  Air 

SCENE. — A  field  of  battle.     Time  of  the  day — Evening. 

The  -wounded  and  dying  of  the  victorious  army 

are  supposed  to  join  in  the  song. 

TT~*  ARE  WELL,  thou   fair  day,  thou  green  earth, 
JL       and  ye  skies, 

Now  gay  with  the  broad  setting  sun ! 
Farewell,  loves  and  friendships,  ye  dear,  tender  ties. 

Our  race  of  existence  is  run  ! 

Thou  grim  King  of  Terrors,  thou  life's  gloomy  foe, 

Go,  frighten  the  coward  and  slave ! 
Go,  teach  them  to  tremble,  fell  Tyrant!  but  know, 

No  terrors  hast  thou  for  the  brave! 

Thou  strik'st  the  dull  peasant — he  sinks  in  the  dark, 
Nor  saves  e'en  the  wreck  of  a  name : 

Thou  strik'st  the  young  hero — a  glorious  mark ! 
He  falls  in  the  blaze  of  his  fame ! 

In  the  field  of  proud  honour  —  our  swords  in  our 
hands, 

Our  King  and  our  Country  to  save — 
While  victory  shines  on  life's  last  ebbing  sands, 

O!  who  would  not  die  with  the  brave! 


The  Dearest  o'  the  Quorum 

OMAY,  thy  morn  was  ne'er  sae  sweet, 
As  the  mirk  night  o'  December; 
For  sparkling  was  the  rosy  wine, 
And  private  was  the  chamber: 
And  dear  was  she  I  dare  na  name, 

But  I  will  aye  remember. 
And  dear  was  she  I  dare  na  name, 
But  I  will  aye  remember. 
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And  here's  to  them,  that,  like  oursel, 

Can  push  about  the  jorum ! 
And  here's  to  them  that  wish  us  weel, 

May  a'  that's  guid  watch  o'er  them ! 
And  here's  to  them  we  dare  na  tell, 

The  dearest  o'  the  quorum  ! 
And  here's  to  them  we  dare  na  tell, 

The  dearest  o'  the  quorum  ! 


Farewell  to  Nancy 

AE  fond  kiss,  and  then  we  sever ! 
Ae  fareweel,  alas,  for  ever ! 
Deep  in  heart-wrung  tears  I'll  pledge  thee, 
Warring  sighs  and  groans  I'll  wage  thee. 
Who  shall  say  that  Fortune  grieves  him 
While  the  star  of  hope  she  leaves  him? 
Me,  nae  cheerfu'  twinkle  lights  me, 
Dark  despair  around  benights  me. 

I'll  ne'er  blame  my  partial  fancy, 
Naething  could  resist  my  Nancy; 
But  to  see  her,  was  to  love  her ; 
Love  but  her,  and  love  for  ever. 
Had  we  never  lov'd  sae  kindly, 
Had  we  never  lov'd  sae  blindly, 
Never  met — or  never  parted, 
We  had  ne'er  been  broken-hearted. 

Fare  thee  weel,  thou  first  and  fairest ! 
Fare  thee  weel,  thou  best  and  dearest ! 
Thine  be  ilka  joy  and  treasure, 
Peace,  enjoyment,  love,  and  pleasure ! 
Ae  fond  kiss,  and  then  we  sever  ! 
Ae  fareweel,  alas,  for  ever ! 
Deep  in  heart-wrung  tears  I'll  pledge  thee, 
Warring  sighs  and  groans  I'll  wage  thee! 
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As  I  was  a-wandering 

AS  I  was  a-wand'ring  ae  midsummer  e'enin', 
The  pipers  and  youngsters  were  making  their 

game  ; 

Amang  them  I  spied  my  faithless  fause  lover, 
Which  bled  a'  the  wounds  o'  my  dolour  again. 

Weel,  since  he   has  left  me,  may  pleasure  gae  wi' 
him  ; 

I  may  be  distress'd,  but  I  winna  complain  ; 
I  flatter  my  fancy  I  may  get  anither, 

My  heart  it  shall  never  be  broken  for  ane. 

I  could  na  get  sleeping  till  dawin'  for  greetin', 
The  tears  trickled  down  like  the  hail  and  the  rain  ; 

Had  I  na  got  greetin',  my  heart  wad  a  broken, 
For,  oh !  love  forsaken's  a  tormenting  pain. 

Altho'  he  has  left  me  for  greed  o*  the  siller, 
I  dinna  envy  him  the  gains  he  can  win ; 

I  rather  wad  bear  a'  the  lade  o'  my  sorrow 
Than  ever  hae  acted  sae  faithless  to  him. 

Weel,  since  he  has  left  me,  may  pleasure  gae  wi' 
him, 

I  may  be  distress'd,  but  I  winna  complain ; 
I  flatter  my  fancy  I  may  get  anither, 

My  heart  it  shall  never  be  broken  for  ane. 


Gloomy  December 

ANCE  mair  I  hail  thee,  thou  gloomy  December ! 
Ance  mair  I  hail  thee  wi'  sorrow  and  care ; 
Sad  was  the  parting  thou  makes  me  remember, 
Parting  wi'  Nancy,  oh !  ne'er  to  meet  mair  ! 
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Fond  lovers'  parting-  is  sweet  painful  pleasure, 
Hope  beaming  mild  on  the  soft  parting  hour; 

But  the  dire  feeling,  O  farewell  for  ever, 
Is  anguish  unmingl'd  and  agony  pure. 

Wild  as  the  winter  now  tearing  the  forest, 

Till  the  last  leaf  o'  the  summer  is  flown, 
Such  is  the  tempest  has  shaken  my  bosom, 

Since  my  last  hope  and  last  comfort  is  gone ; 
Still  as  I  hail  thee,  thou  gloomy  December, 

Still  shall  I  hail  thee  wi'  sorrow  and  care ; 
For  sad  was  the  parting  thou  makes  me  remember, 

Parting  wi'  Nancy,  oh  !  ne'er  to  meet  mair ! 


Sae  far  awa 

TUNE— " Dalkeith  Maiden  Bridge" 

OSAD  and  heavy  should  I  part, 
But  for  her  sake  sae  far  awa ; 
Unknowing  what  my  way  may  thwart 

My  native  land  sae  far  awa. 
Thou  that  of  a'  things  Maker  art, 

That  form'd  this  fair  sae  far  awa, 
Gie  body  strength,  then  I'll  ne'er  start 
At  this  my  way  sae  far  awa. 

How  true  is  love  to  pure  desert, 

So  love  to  her,  sae  far  awa : 
And  nocht  can  heal  my  bosom's  smart, 

While,  oh  !  she  is  sae  far  awa. 
Nane  other  love,  nane  other  dart, 

I  feel  but  hers,  sae  far  awa ; 
But  fairer  never  touch'd  a  heart 

Than  hers,  the  fair  sae  far  awa. 
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I  do  Confess  thou  art  sae  Fair 

I    DO  confess  thou  art  sae  fair, 
I  wad  been  o'er  the  lugs  in  luve ; 
Had  I  not  found  the  slightest  prayer 

That  lips  could  speak,  thy  heart  could  muve. 

I  do  confess  thee  sweet,  but  find 
Thou  art  sae  thriftless  o'  thy  sweets, 

Thy  favours  are  the  silly  wind 
That  kisses  ilka  thing  it  meets. 

See  yonder  rosebud  rich  in  dew, 

Amang  its  native  briers  sae  coy, 
How  soon  it  tines  its  scent  and  hue 

When  pu'd  and  worn  a  common  toy  ! 

Sic  fate  ere  lang  shall  thee  betide, 
Tho'  thou  may  gaily  bloom  a  while ; 

Yet  soon  thou  shalt  be  thrown  aside, 
Like  onie  common  weed  and  vile. 


The  Weary  Fund  o*  Tow 

TUNE—"  The  weary  pund  o'  tow" 

I   BOUGHT  my  wife  a  stane  o'  lint 
As  guid  as  e'er  did  grow ; 
And  a'  that  she  has  made  o'  that, 
Is  ae  puir  pund  o'  tow. 

CHORUS. 

The  weary  pund,  the  weary  pund, 

The  weary  pund  o'  tow  ; 
I  think  my  wife  will  end  her  life 

Before  she  spin  her  tow. 
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There  sat  a  bottle  in  a  bole, 

Ayont  the  ingle  lowe, 
And  aye  she  took  the  tither  souk 

To  drouk  the  stowrie  tow. 

The  weary  pund,  etc. 

Quoth  I,  "  For  shame,  ye  dirty  dame, 
Gae  spin  your  tap  o'  tow ! " 

She  took  the  rock,  and  \vi'  a  knock 
She  brak  it  o'er  my  pow. 

The  weary  pund,  etc. 

At  last  her  feet — I  sang  to  see't — 
Gaed  foremost  o'er  the  knowe ; 

And  or  I  wad  anither  jad, 
I'll  wallop  in  a  tow. 

The  weary  pund,  etc. 


Come  Boat  me  o'er  to  Charlie 

TUNE— "O'er  the  water  to  Charlie" 

COME  boat  me  o'er,  come  row  me  o'er, 
Come  boat  me  o'er  to  Charlie ; 
I'll  gie  John  Ross  another  bawbee, 
To  boat  me  o'er  to  Charlie. 

CHORUS. 
We'll  o'er  the  water  and  o'er  the  sea, 

We'll  o'er  the  water  to  Charlie ; 
Come  weal,  come  woe,  we'll  gather  and  go, 

And  live  or  die  wi'  Charlie. 

I  lo'e  weel  my  Charlie's  name, 

Tho'  some  there  be  abhor  him : 
But  O,  to  see  auld  Nick  gaun  hame, 
And  Charlie's  faes  before  him! 

We'll  o'er  the  water,  etc. 
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Willie's  Wife 

I  swear  and  vow  by  moon  and  stars, 

And  sun  that  shines  so  early, 
If  I  had  twenty  thousand  lives, 

I'd  die  as  aft  for  Charlie. 

We'll  o'er  the  water,  etc. 


Willie's   Wife 

TUNE — "  Tibbie  Fowler  in  the  Glen." 

WILLIE  WASTLE  dwalt  on  Tweed, 
The  spot  they  ca'd  it  Linkumdoddie, 
Willie  was  a  wabster  guid, 

Cou'd  stown  a  clue  wi*  onie  bodie ; 
He  had  a  wife  was  dour  and  din, 

0  Tinkler  Madgie  was  her  mither — 
Sic  a  wife  as  Willie  had, 

1  wad  na  gie  a  button  for  her. 

She  has  an  e'e,  she  has  but  ane, 

The  cat  has  twa  the  very  colour  : 
Five  rusty  teeth,  forbye  a  stump, 

A  clapper  tongue  wad  deave  a  miller; 
A  whiskin'  beard  about  her  mou, 

Her  nose  and  chin  they  threaten  ither — 
Sic  a  wife  as  Willie  had, 

I  wad  na  gie  a  button  for  her. 

She's  bow-hough'd,  she's  hein-shinn'd, 

Ae  limpin'  leg  a  hand-breed  shorter  ; 
She's  twisted  right,  she's  twisted  left, 

To  balance  fair  in  ilka  quarter  : 
She  has  a  hump  upon  her  breast, 

The  twin  o'  that  upon  her  shouther — 
Sic  a  wife  as  Willie  had, 

I  wad  na  gie  a  button  for  her. 
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Auld  baudrons  by  the  ingle  sits, 

An'  wi'  her  loof  her  face  a-washin' ; 
But  Willie's  wife  is  nae  sae  trig-, 

She  dights  her  grunzie  wi'  a  hushion ; 
Her  walie  nieves  like  midden-creels, 

Her  face  wad  fyle  the  Logan  Water — 
Sic  a  wife  as  Willie  had, 

I  wad  na  gie  a  button  for  her. 


Lady  Mary  Ann 

TUNE — "  Craig-ston's  growing" 

OLADY  Mary  Ann 
,     Looks  o'er  the  castle  wa', 
She  saw  three  bonnie  boys 

Playing  at  the  ba' ; 
The  youngest  he  was 

The  flower  amang  them  a' ; 
My  bonnie  laddie's  young, 
But  he's  growin'  yet. 

O  father!  O  father! 

An*  ye  think  it  fit, 
We'll  send  him  a  year 

To  the  college  yet : 
We'll  sew  a  green  ribbon 

Round  about  his  hat, 
And  that  will  let  them  ken 

He's  to  marry  yet. 

Lady  Mary  Ann 

Was  a  flower  i'  the  dew, 
Sweet  was  its  smell, 

And  bonnie  was  its  hue ! 
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The  Carle  of  Kelly  Burn  Braes 

And  the  langer  it  blossom'd 

The  sweeter  it  grew ; 
For  the  lily  in  the  bud 

Will  be  bonnier  yet. 

Young-  Charlie  Cochran 

Was  the  sprout  of  an  aik ; 
Bonnie  and  bloomin' 

And  straught  was  its  make  : 
The  sun  took  delight 

To  shine  for  its  sake, 
And  it  will  be  the  brag 

O'  the  forest  yet. 

The  simmer  is  gane 

When  the  leaves  they  were  green, 
And  the  days  are  awa 

That  we  hae  seen  : 
But  far  better  days 

I  trust  will  come  again, 
For  my  bonnie  laddie's  young, 

But  he's  growin'  yet. 


The  Carle  of  Kelly  Burn  Braes 

TUNE — "Kelly  burn  braes" 

HHHERE  lived  a  carle  on  Kelly  burn  braes 
JL      (Hey,  and  the  rue  grows  bonnie  wi'  thyme), 
And  he  had  a  wife  was  the  plague  o'  his  days ; 
(And  the  thyme  it  is  wither'd,  and  rue  is  in  prime). 

Ae  day  as  the  carle  gaed  up  the  lang  glen 
(Hey,  and  the  rue  grows  bonnie  wi'  thyme), 

He  met  wi'  the  Deil,  wha  said,  «'  How  do  you  fen'  ?  " 
(And  the  thyme  it  is  wither'd,  and  rue  is  in  prime). 
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"I've  got  a  bad  wife,  sir;  that's  a*  my  complaint" 
(Hey,  and  the  rue  grows  bonnie  wi'  thyme), 

"For,  saving-  your  presence,  to  her  ye're  a  saint;" 
(And  the  thyme  it  is  wither'd,  and  rue  is  in  prime). 

"  It's  neither  your  stot  nor  your  staig  I  shall  crave" 
(Hey,  and  the  rue  grows  bonnie  wi'  thyme), 

"  But  gie  me  your  wife,  man,  for  her  I  must  have  ; " 
(And  the  thyme  it  is  wither'd,  and  rue  is  in  prime). 

"  O  welcome,  most  kindly,"  the  blythe  carle  said 
(Hey,  and  the  rue  grows  bonnie  wi'  thyme), 

"  But   if  ye  can   match   her,  ye're  waur   nor  ye're 

ca'd;" 
(And  the  thyme  it  is  wither'd,  and  rue  is  in  prime). 

The  Devil  has  got  the  auld  wife  on  his  back 
(Hey,  and  the  rue  grows  bonnie  wi'  thyme), 

And,  like  a  poor  pedlar,  he's  carried  his  pack ; 
(And  the  thyme  it  is  wither'd,  and  rue  is  in  prime). 

He's  carried  her  hame  to  his  ain  hallan-door 
(Hey,  and  the  rue  grows  bonnie  wi'  thyme), 

Syne  bade  her  gae  in,  for  a  bitch  and  a  whore ; 
(And  the  thyme  it  is  wither'd,  and  rue  is  in  prime). 

Then  straight  he  makes  fifty,  the  pick  o'  his  band 
(Hey,  and  the  rue  grows  bonnie  wi'  thyme), 

Turn  out  on  her  guard  in  the  clap  of  a  hand ; 
(And  the  thyme  it  is  wither'd,  and  rue  is  in  prime). 

The  carlin  gaed  thro'  them  like  ony  wud  bear 
(Hey,  and  the  rue  grows  bonnie  wi'  thyme), 

Whae'er  she  gat  hands  on  came  near  her  nae  mair ; 
(And  the  thyme  it  is  wither'dj  and  rue  is  in  prime). 
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The  Slave's  Lament 

A  reekit  wee  deevil  looks  over  the  wa' 

(Hey,  and  the  rue  grows  bonnie  wi'  thyme), 

"O,  help,  master,  help,  or  she'll  ruin  us  a'!" 
(And  the  thyme  it  is  wither'd,  and  rue  is  in  prime). 

The  Devil  he  swore  by  the  edge  o'  his  knife 
(Hey,  and  the  rue  grows  bonnie  wi'  thyme), 

He  pitied  the  man  that  was  tied  to  a  wife  ; 
(And  the  thyme  it  is  wither'd,  and  rue  is  in  prime). 

The  Devil  he  swore  by  the  kirk  and  the  bell 
(Hey,  and  the  rue  grows  bonnie  wi'  thyme), 

He  was  not  in  wedlock,  thank  Heav'n,  but  in  hell ; 
(And  the  thyme  it  is  wither'd,  and  rue  is  in  prime). 

Then  Satan  has  travell'd  again  wi'  his  pack 
(Hey,  and  the  rue  grows  bonnie  wi'  thyme), 

And  to  her  auld  husband  he's  carried  her  back; 
(And  the  thyme  it  is  wither'd,  and  rue  is  in  prime). 

"I  hae  been  a  Devil  the  feck  o'  my  life" 
(Hey,  and  the  rue  grows  bonnie  wi1  thyme), 

"But  ne'er  was  in  hell,  till  I  met  wi'  a  wife;" 
(And  the  thyme  it  is  wither'd,  and  rue  is  in  prime). 


The  Slave's  Lament 

IT  was   in   sweet   Senegal   that   my  foes   did   me 
enthral, 

For  the  lands  of  Virginia,  O  ; 
Torn   from  that   lovely  shore,  and   must   never  see 

it  more, 

And  alas  I  am  weary,  weary,  Ol 
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All  on   that   charming   coast   is  no    bitter   snow  or 

frost, 

Like  the  lands  of  Virginia,  O ; 
There  streams  for  ever  flow,  and  there  flowers  for 

ever  blow, 
And  alas  I  am  weary,  weary,  O! 

The  burden  I  must  bear,  while  the  cruel  scourge  I 

fear, 

In  the  lands  of  Virginia,  O ; 
And  I  think  on  friends  most   dear,  with  the  bitter, 

bitter  tear, 
And  alas  I  am  weary,  weary,  O ! 


The  Deuk's  Dang  o'er  my  Daddie 

HPHE  bairns  gat  out  wi'  an  unco  shout, 
JL      "The  deuk's  dang  o'er  my  daddie,  O!" 
"The  fient  ma  care,"  quo'  the  feirie  auld  wife, 

"  He  was  but  a  paidlin  body,  O ! 
He  paidles  out,  and  he  paidles  in, 

An'  he  paidles  late  and  early,  O  ; 
This  seven  lang  years  I  hae  lien  by  his  side, 

An'  he  is  but  a  fusionless  carlie,  O." 

"O  haud  your  tongue,  my  feirie  auld  wife, 

O  haud  your  tongue  now,  Nansie,  O : 
I've  seen  the  day,  and  sae  hae  ye, 

Ye  wadna  been  sae  donsie,  O ; 
I've  seen  the  day  ye  butter'd  my  brose, 

And  cuddl'd  me  late  and  early,  O  ; 
But  downa  do's  come  o'er  me  now, 

And,  oh,  I  find  it  sairly,  O ! " 
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I'm  owre  Young 

The  Deil's  awa  wi'  the  Exciseman 

THE  Deil  cam  fiddlin'  thro'  the  toun, 
And  danc'd  awa  wi'  the  Exciseman  j 
And  ilka  wife  cries,   "Auld  Mahoun, 
I  wish  you  luck  o'  the  prize,  man." 

CHORUS. 

The  Deil's  awa,  the  Deil's  awa, 

The  Deil's  awa  wi'  the  Exciseman ; 

He's  danc'd  awa,  he's  danc'd  awa, 
He's  danc'd  awa  wi'  the  Exciseman. 


"  We'll  mak  our  maut,  we'll  brew  our  drink, 
We'll  dance,  and  sing,  and  rejoice,  man  ; 

And  monie  thanks  to  the  meikle  black  Deil 
That's  danc'd  awa  wi'  the  Exciseman." 
The  Deil's  awa,  etc. 

"There's  threesome  reels,  and  foursome  reels, 
There's  hornpipes  and  strathspeys,  man; 

But  the  ae  best  dance  e'er  cam  to  the  Ian', 
Was — the  Deil's  awa  wi'  the  Exciseman." 
The  Deil's  awa,  etc. 


I'm  owre  Young  to  Marry  yet 

AM  my  mammie's  ae  bairn, 

Wi'  unco  folk  I  weary,  Sir; 
And  lying  in  a  man's  bed, 

I'm  fley'd  wad  mak  me  eerie,  Sir. 
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CHORUS. 


I'm  owre  young-,  I'm  owre  young1, 
I'm  owre  young  to  marry  yet ; 

I'm  owre  young-,  'twad  be  a  sin 
To  tak  me  frae  my  mammie  yet. 

My  mammie  coft  me  a  new  gown, 
The  kirk  maun  hae  the  gracing  o't; 

Were  I  to  lie  wi'  you,  kind  Sir, 
I'm  fear'd  ye'd  spoil  the  lacing  o't. 
I'm  owre  young,  etc. 

Hallowmas  is  come  and  gane, 

The  nights  are  lang  in  winter,  Sir; 

And  you  an'  I  in  ae  bed, 

In  troth  I  dare  na  venture,  Sir. 
I'm  owre  young,  etc. 

Fu'  loud  and  shill  the  frosty  wind 
Blaws  thro'  the  leafless  timmer,  Sir; 

But  if  ye  come  this  gate  again, 
I'll  aulder  be  gin  simmer,  Sir. 
I'm  owre  young,  etc. 


The  Country  Lass 

TUNE — "JeAti,  come  kiss  me  now." 

IN  simmer  when  the  hay  was  mawn, 
And  corn  wav'd  green  in  ilka  field, 
While  claver  blooms  white  o'er  the  lea, 
And  roses  blaw  in  ilka  bield ; 
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The  Country  Lass 

Blythe  Bessie  in  the  milking-  shiel, 

Says,  "I'll  be  wed,  come  o't  what  will; 

Out  spak  a  dame  in  wrinkled  eild, 
"O'  guid  advisement  comes  nae  ill. 


"It's  ye  hae  wooers  monie  ane, 

And,  lassie,  ye're  but  young-,  ye  ken 
Then  wait  a  wee,  and  cannie  wale 

A  routhie  but,  a  routhie  ben: 
There's  Johnny  o'  the  Buskie-glen, 

Fu'  is  his  barn,  fu'  is  his  byre ; 
Tak  this  frae  me,  my  bonnie  hen, 

It's  plenty  beets  the  luver's  fire." 


"  For  Johnny  o'  the  Buskie-glen 

I  dinna  care  a  single  flie ; 
He  lo'es  sae  weel  his  craps  and  kye, 

He  has  nae  luve  to  spare  for  me: 
But  blythe's  the  blink  o'  Robie's  e'e, 

And  weel  I  wat  he  lo'es  me  dear : 
Ae  blink  o'  him  I  wad  nae  gie 

For  Buskie-glen  and  a'  his  gear." 

"O  thoughtless  lassie,  life's  a  faught ! 

The  canniest  gate,  the  strife  is  sair ; 
But  aye  fu'-han't  is  fechtin'  best, 

A  hungry  care's  an  unco  care : 
But  some  will  spend,  and  some  will  spare, 

An'  wilfu'  folk  maun  hae  their  will ; 
Syne  as  ye  brew,  my  maiden  fair, 

Keep  mind  that  ye  maun  drink  the  yill." 

"  O,  gear  will  buy  me  rigs  o'  land, 
And  gear  will  buy  me  sheep  and  kyej 

But  the  tender  heart  o'  leesome  luve 
The  gowd  and  siller  canna  buy : 
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We  may  be  poor— Robie  and  I, 
Light  is  the  burden  luve  lays  on ; 

Content  and  luve  brings  peace  and  joy, 
What  mair  hae  queens  upon  a  throne  ? ' 


Bessie  and  her  Spinnin'  Wheel 

TUNE— "Bottom  of  the  Punch  Bo-wl" 

OLEEZE  me  on  my  spinnin'  wheel, 
O  leeze  me  on  my  rock  and  reel ; 
Frae  tap  to  tae  that  deeds  me  bien, 
And  haps  me  fiel  and  warm  at  e'en  ! 
I'll  set  me  down  and  sing  and  spin, 
While  laigh  descends  the  simmer  sun, 
Blest  wi'  content,  and  milk  and  meal — 
O  leeze  me  on  my  spinnin'  wheel. 

On  ilka  hand  the  burnies  trot, 

And  meet  below  my  theekit  cot ; 

The  scented  birk  and  hawthorn  white, 

Across  the  pool  their  arms  unite, 

Alike  to  screen  the  birdie's  nest, 

And  little  fishes'  caller  rest: 

The  sun  blinks  kindly  in  the  biel, ' 

Where  blythe  I  turn  my  spinnin'  wheel. 

On  lofty  aiks  the  cushats  wail, 
And  echo  cons  the  doolfu'  tale ; 
The  lintwhites  in  the  hazel  braes, 
Delighted,  rival  ither's  lays : 
The  craik  among  the  claver  hay, 
The  paitrick  whirrin'  o'er  the  ley, 
The  swallow  jinkin'  round  my  shiel, 
Amuse  me  at  my  spinnin'  wheel. 
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Bonnie  Lesley 

Wi'  sma'  to  sell,  and  less  to  buy, 

Aboon  distress,  below  envy, 

O  wha  wad  leave  this  humble  state, 

For  a'  the  pride  of  a'  the  great? 

Amid  their  flarin',  idle  toys, 

Amid  their  cumbrous,   dinsome  joys, 

Can  they  the  peace  and  pleasure  feel 

Of  Bessie  at  her  spinnin'  wheel? 


Bonnie  Lesley 

TUNE — "  The  Colliers  bonnie  Dochter" 

OSAW  ye  bonnie  Lesley 
As  she  gaed  o'er  the  Border? 
She's  gane,  like  Alexander, 

To  spread  her  conquests  farther. 

To  see  her  is  to  love  her, 

And  love  but  her  for  ever ; 
For  Nature  made  her  what  she  is, 

And  ne'er  made  sic  anither ! 

Thou  art  a  queen,  fair  Lesley, 
Thy  subjects  we,  before  thee  : 

Thou  art  divine,  fair  Lesley, 
The  hearts  o'  men  adore  thee. 

The  Deil  he  could  na  scaith  thee, 
Or  aught  that  wad  belang  thee; 

He'd  look  into  thy  bonnie  face, 
And  say,   "I  canna  wrang  thee. 

The  Powers  aboon  will  tent  thee  ; 

Misfortune  sha'na  steer  thee ; 
Thou'rt  like  themselves  sae  lovely, 

That  ill  they'll  ne'er  let  near  thee. 
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Return  again,  fair  Lesley, 

Return  to  Caledonie ! 
That  we  may  brag-,  we  hae  a  lass 

There's  nane  again  sae  bonnie. 


My  ain  kind  Dearie,  O 

WHEN  o'er  the  hill  the  eastern  star 
Tells  bughtin-time  is  near,  my  jo  ; 
And  owsen  frae  the  furrow'd  field 

Return  sae  dowff  and  wearie,  O ; 
Down  by  the  burn,  where  scented  birks 

Wi'  dew  are  hanging  clear,  my  jo, 
I'll  meet  thee  on  the  lea-rig, 
My  ain  kind  dearie,  O. 

In  mirkest  glen,  at  midnight  hour, 

I'd  rove,  and  ne'er  be  eerie,  O, 
If  thro'  that  glen  I  gaed  to  thee, 

My  ain  kind  dearie,  O. 
Altho'  the  night  were  ne'er  sae  wild, 

And  I  were  ne'er  sae  wearie,  O, 
I'd  meet  thee  on  the  lea-rig, 

My  ain  kind  dearie,  O. 

The  hunter  lo'es  the  morning  sun, 

To  rouse  the  mountain  deer,  my  jo ; 
At  noon  the  fisher  seeks  the  glen, 

Along  the  burn  to  steer,  my  jo ; 
Gie  me  the  hour  o'  gloamin'  grey, 

It  maks  my  heart  sae  cheery,  O, 
To  meet  thee  on  the  lea-rig, 

My  ain  kind  dearie,  O. 
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Coming  through  the  Rye 

My  Wife's  a  Winsome  Wee  Thing 

SHE  is  a  winsome  wee  thing-, 
She  is  a  handsome  wee  thing, 
She  is  a  bonnie  wee  thing1, 
This  sweet  wee  wife  o'  mine. 

I  never  saw  a  fairer, 
I  never  lo'ed  a  dearer, 
And  niest  my  heart  I'll  wear  her, 
For  fear  my  jewel  tine. 

She  is  a  winsome  wee  thing, 
She  is  a  handsome  wee  thing, 
She  is  a  bonnie  wee  thing-, 
This  sweet  wee  wife  o'  mine. 

The  warld's  wrack,  we  share  o't, 
The  warstle  and  the  care  o't ; 
Wi'  her  I'll  blythely  bear  it, 
And  think  my  lot  divine. 


Coming  through  the  Rye 

/DOMING  through  the  rye,  poor  body, 
\^s     Coming  through  the  rye, 
She  draiglet  a'  her  petticoatie, 
Coming  through  the  rye. 

Jenny's  a'  wat,  poor  body, 

Jenny's  seldom  dry ; 
She  draiglet  a'  her  petticoatie, 
Coming-  through  the  rye. 

Gin  a  body  meet  a  body — 
Coming  through  the  rye  ; 
Gin  a  body  kiss  a  body — 
Need  a  body  cry? 

Jenny's  a'  wat,  etc. 
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Gin  a  body  meet  a  body 

Coming-  through  the  glen, 
Gin  a  body  kiss  a  body — 
Need  the  world  ken? 

Jenny's  a'  wat,  poor  body, 

Jenny's  seldom  dry ; 
She  draiglet  a'  her  petticoatie, 
Coming  through  the  rye. 

Highland  Mary 

Tu  NE—  '• '  Ka.  therine  Ogie. ' ' 

YE  banks  and  braes  and  streams  around 
The  castle  o'  Montgomery, 
Green  be  your  woods,  and  fair  your  flowers, 

Your  waters  never  drumlie ! 
There  simmer  first  unfauld  her  robes, 

And  there  the  langest  tarry ; 

For  there  I  took  the  last  fareweel 

O'  my  sweet  Highland  Mary. 

How  sweetly  bloom'd  the  gay  green  birk, 

How  rich  the  hawthorn's  blossom, 
As  underneath  their  fragrant  shade 

I  clasp'd  her  to  my  bosom  ! 
The  golden  hours,  on  angel  wings, 

Flew  o'er  me  and  my  dearie  ; 
For  dear  to  me,  as  light  and  life, 

Was  my  sweet  Highland  Mary. 

Wi'  monie  a  vow,  and  lock'd  embrace, 

Our  parting  was  fu'  tender ; 
And,  pledging  aft  to  meet  again, 

We  tore  oursels  asunder ; 
But  oh  !  fell  Death's  untimely  frost, 

That  nipt  my  flower  sae  early ! 
Now  green's  the  sod,  and  cauld's  the  clay, 

That  wraps  my  Highland  Mary! 
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Auld  Rob  Morris 

O  pale,  pale  now,  those  rosy  lips, 

I  aft  hae  kiss'd  sae  fondly ! 
And  closed  for  aye  the  sparkling  glance, 

That  dwelt  on  me  sae  kindly ! 
And  mould'ring  now  in  silent  dust, 

That  heart  that  lo'ed  me  dearly! 
But  still  within  my  bosom's  core 

Shall  live  my  Highland  Mary. 


Auld  Rob  Morris 

rT^HERE'S  auld   Rob    Morris    that  wons  in  yon 

JL       glen, 
He's   the    king   o    guid   fellows    and   wale   of  auld 

men  ; 
He    has    gowd   in   his   coffers,    he    has   owsen   and 

kine, 
And  ae  bonnie  lassie,  his  dautie  and  mine. 

She's  fresh  as  the  morning,  the  fairest  in  May ; 
She's  sweet  as  the  ev'ning  amang  the  new  hay; 
As  blythe  and  as  artless  as  the  lamb  on  the  lea, 
And  dear  to  my  heart  as  the  light  to  my  e'e. 

But  oh  !  she's  an  heiress,  auld  Robin's  a  laird, 
And   my   daddie   has   nought   but   a   cot-house   and 

yard; 

A  wooer  like  me  maunna  hope  to  come  speed, 
The   wounds    I   must   hide    that   will    soon    be   my 

dead. 

The  day  comes  to  me,  but  delight  brings  me  nane ; 
The  night  comes  to  me,  but  my  rest  it  is  gane : 
I  wander  my  lane,  like  a  night-troubled  ghaist, 
And    I    sigh    as    my    heart    it    wad    burst    in    my 
breast. 
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0  had  she  but  been  of  a  lower  degree, 

1  then  might  hae  hop'd  she  wad  smil'd  upon  me 
O  how  past  descriving-  had  then  been  my  bliss, 
As  now  my  distraction  no  words  can  express  ! 


Duncan  Gray 

DUNCAN  GRAY  cam  here  to  woo, 
Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  o't, 
On  blythe  Yule  night  when  we  were  fou, 

Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  o't. 
Maggie  coost  her  head  fu'  high, 
Look'd  asklent  and  unco  skeigh, 
Gart  poor  Duncan  stand  abeigh  ; 

Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  o't. 

Duncan  fleech'd,  and  Duncan  pray'd; 

Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  o't ; 
Meg  was  deaf  as  Ailsa  Craig, 

Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  o't; 
Duncan  sigh'd  baith  out  and  in, 
Grat  his  een  baith  bleer't  and  blin', 
Spak  o'  lowpin'  o'er  a  linn ; 

Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  o't. 

Time  and  chance  are  but  a  tide, 

Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  o't ; 

Slighted  love  is  sair  to  bide, 

Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  o't. 

"  Shall  I,  like  a  fool,"  quoth  he, 

"For  a  haughty  hizzie  die? 

She  may  gae  to — France  for  me !  " 
Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  o't. 

How  it  comes  let  doctors  tell, 

Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  o't ; 

Meg  grew  sick — as  he  grew  hale, 

Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  o't. 
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Here's  a  Health  to  them  that's  awa 

Something-  in  her  bosom  wring's, 
For  relief  a  sigh  she  brings ; 
And  O,  her  een,  they  spak  sic  things  ! 
Ha,  ha,  the  wooing1  o't. 

Duncan  was  a  lad  o*  grace, 

Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  o't ; 

Maggie's  was  a  piteous  case, 

Ha,  ha,  the  wooing1  o't. 

Duncan  couldna  be  her  death, 

Swelling  pity  smoor'd  his  wrath ; 

Now  they're  crouse  and  cantie  baith  ! 
Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  o't. 


Here's  a  Health  to  them  that's  awa 

HERE'S  a  health  to  them  that's  awa, 
Here's  a  health  to  them  that's  awa ; 
And  wha  winna  wish  guid  luck  to  our  cause, 
May  never  guid  luck  be  their  fa' ! 
It's  guid  to  be  merry  and  wise, 
It's  guid  to  be  honest  and  true, 
It's  guid  to  support  Caledonia's  cause. 
And  bide  by  the  buff  and  the  blue. 

Here's  a  health  to  them  that's  awa, 

Here's  a  health  to  them  that's  awa; 

Here's  a  health  to  Charlie,  the  chief  o'  the  clan, 

Altho'  that  his  band  be  but  sma'! 

May  liberty  meet  wi'  success  ! 

May  prudence  protect  her  frae  evil ! 

May  tyrants  and  tyranny  tine  in  the  mist, 

And  wander  their  way  to  the  devil ! 

Here's  a  health  to  them  that's  awa, 
Here's  a  health  to  them  that's  awa  : 
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Here's  a  health  to  Tammie,  the  Norland  laddie, 

That  lives  at  the  lug-  o'  the  law ! 

Here's  freedom  to  him  that  wad  read, 

Here's  freedom  to  him  that  wad  write! 

There's  nane  ever  fear'd  that   the   truth   should   be 

heard, 
But  they  wham  the  truth  wad  indite. 

Here's  a  health  to  them  that's  awa, 

An'  here's  to  them  that's  awa ! 

Here's    to    Maitland    and    Wycombe,   let  wha  does 

na  like  'em 

Be  built  in  a  hole  in  the  wa' ! 
Here's  timmer  that's  red  at  the  heart, 
Here's  fruit  that  is  sound  at  the  core; 
And  may  he  that  wad  turn   the  buff  and  blue  coat 
Be  turn'd  to  the  back  o'  the  door! 

Here's  a  health  to  them  that's  awa, 

Here's  a  health  to  them  that's  awa ; 

Here's  to  Chieftain  M'Leod,  a  chieftain  worth  gowd, 

Tho'  bred  amang  mountains  o'  snaw ! 

Here's  friends  on  baith  sides  o'  the  firth, 

And  friends  on  baith  sides  o'  the  Tweed ; 

And  wha  wad  betray  old  Albion's  right, 

May  they  never  eat  of  her  bread ! 


O  Poordth  Cauld 

TUNE — "/  had  a  Horse" 

OPOORTITH  cauld,  and  restless  love, 
Ye  wreck  my  peace  between  ye ; 
Yet  poortith  a'  I  could  forgive, 
An'  'twere  na  for  my  Jeanie. 

O  why  should  Fate  sic  pleasure  have, 

Life's  dearest  bands  untwining? 
Or  why  sae  sweet  a  flower  as  love 
Depend  on  Fortune's  shining? 
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Gala  Water 

This  warld's  wealth  when  I  think  on't, 
It's  pride,  and  a'  the  lave  o't ; 

Fie,  fie  on  silly  coward  man, 
That  he  should  be  the  slave  o't ! 
O  why,  etc. 

Her  een  sae  bonnie  blue  betray 

How  she  repays  my  passion  ; 
But  prudence  is  her  o'erword  aye, 

She  talks  of  rank  and  fashion. 
O  why,  etc. 

O  wha  can  prudence  think  upon, 

And  sic  a  lassie  by  him? 
O  wha  can  prudence  think  upon, 

And  sae  in  love  as  I  am? 
O  why,  etc. 

How  blest  the  humble  cotter's  fate 

He  woos  his  artless  dearie  ; 
The  silly  bogles,  wealth  and  state, 

Can  never  make  him  eerie. 
O  why,  etc. 


Gala  Water 

BRAW,  braw  lads  on  Yarrow  braes, 
That  wander  thro'  the  blooming-  heather ; 
But  Yarrow  braes  nor  Ettrick  shaws 
Can  match  the  lads  o'  Gala  Water. 

But  there  is  ane,  a  secret  ane, 

Aboon  them  a'  I  lo'e  him  better; 
And  I'll  be  his,  and  he'll  be  mine, 

The  bonnie  lad  o'  Gala  Water. 
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Altho'  his  daddie  was  nae  laird, 
And  tho'  I  hae  nae  meikle  tocher ; 

Yet  rich  in  kindest,  truest  love, 

We'll  tent  our  flocks  by  Gala  Water. 

It  ne'er  was  wealth,  it  ne'er  was  wealth, 
That  coft  contentment,  peace  or  pleasure 

The  bands  and  bliss  o'  mutual  love, 
O  that's  the  chiefest  warld's  treasure ! 


Braw  Lads  of  Gala  Water 

TUNE— "Gala  Water" 

SAE  fair  her  hair,  sae  brent  her  brow, 
Sae  bonnie  blue  her  een,  my  dearie  ; 
Sae  white  her  teeth,  sae  sweet  her  mou', 
The  mair  I  kiss  she's  aye  my  dearie. 

CHORUS. 

Braw,  braw  lads  of  Gala  Water  j 
O  braw  lads  of  Gala  Water ! 

I'll  kilt  my  coats  aboon  my  knee, 
And  follow  my  love  through  the  water. 

O'er  yon  bank  and  o'er  yon  brae, 
O'er  yon  moss  amang  the  heather; 

I'll  kilt  my  coats  aboon  my  knee, 
And  follow  my  love  through  the  water. 
Braw,  braw  lads,  etc. 

Down  amang  the  broom,  the  broom, 

Down  amang  the  broom,  my  dearie, 
The  lassie  lost  a  silken  snood, 

That  cost  her  monie  a  blirt  and  bleary. 

Braw,  braw  lads,  etc. 
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Wandering  Willie 


Lord  Gregory 

OMIRK,  mirk  is  this  midnight  hour, 
And  loud  the  tempest's  roar; 
A  waefu'  wanderer  seeks  thy  tow'r, 

Lord  Gregory,  ope  thy  door. 
An  exile  frae  her  father's  ha', 

And  a'  for  sake  o'  thee ; 
At  least  some  pity  on  me  shaw, 
If  love  it  mayna  be. 

Lord  Gregory,  mind'st  thou  not  the  grove, 

By  bonnie  Irwine  side, 
Where  first  I  own'd  that  virgin  love, 

I  lang,  lang  had  denied? 
How  aften  didst  thou  pledge  and  vow, 

Thou  wad  for  aye  be  mine ! 
And  my  fond  heart,  itsel'  sae  true, 

It  ne'er  mistrusted  thine. 

Hard  is  thy  heart,  Lord  Gregory, 

And  flinty  is  thy  breast: 
Thou  bolt  of  heaven  that  flashest  by, 

O  wilt  thou  give  me  rest ! 
Ye  mustering  thunders  from  above, 

Your  willing  victim  see ! 
But  spare,  and  pardon  my  fause  love, 

His  wrangs  to  Heaven  and  me! 


Wandering  Willie 

HERE  awa,  there  awa,  wandering  Willie, 
Here  awa,  there  awa,  haud  awa  hame ; 
Come  to  my  bosom,  my  ain  only  dearie, 

Tell  me  thou  bring'st  me  my  Willie  the  same  ! 
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Winter  winds  blew  loud  and  cauld  at  our  parting-, 
Fears  for  my  Willie  brought  tears  tae  my  e'e ; 

Welcome  now  Simmer,  and  welcome  my  Willie, 
The  Simmer  to  Nature,  my  Willie  to  me  ! 

Rest,  ye  wild  storms,  in  the  cave  of  your  slumbers  ; 

How  your  dread  howling-  a  lover  alarms  ! 
Wauken,  ye  breezes,  row  gently,  ye  billows, 

And  waft  my  dear  laddie  ance  mair  to  my  arms ! 

But  oh,  if  he's  faithless,  and  minds  na  his  Nannie, 
Flow  still  between  us,  thou  wide-roaring  main ; 

May  I  never  see  it,  may  I  never  trow  it, 
But,  dying,  believe  that  my  Willie's  my  ain  ! 


Open  the  Door  to  me,  oh  ! 

AN   IRISH  SONG,   WITH   ALTERATIONS 

OH,  open  the  door,  some  pity  to  show, 
Oh,  open  the  door  to  me,  oh ! 
Tho'  thou  hast  been  false,  I'll  ever  prove  true, 
Oh,  open  the  door  to  me,  oh ! 

Cauld  is  the  blast  upon  my  pale  cheek, 

But  caulder  thy  love  for  me,  oh  ! 
The  frost  that  freezes  the  life  at  my  heart 

Is  nought  to  my  pains  frae  thee,  oh ! 

The  wan  moon  is  setting-  behind  the  white  wave, 

And  time  is  setting  with  me,  oh  ! 
False  friends,  false  love,  farewell !  for  mair 

I'll  ne'er  trouble  them,  nor  thee,  oh ! 

She  has  open'd  the  door,  she  has  open'd  it  wide  ; 

She  sees  his  pale  corse  on  the  plain,  oh ! 
*'My  true  love!"  she  cried,  and  sank  down  by  his 

side, 

Never  to  rise  again,  oh  ! 
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Meg  o'  the  Mill 
Jessie 

TUNE — "Bonnie  Dundee." 

r~pRUE-HEARTED  was  he,  the  sad  swain  o'  the 
JL      Yarrow, 

And  fair  are  the  maids  on  the  banks  o'  the  Ayr, 
But  by  the  sweet  side  o'  the  Nith's  winding  river, 

Are  lovers  as  faithful,  and  maidens  as  fair : 
To  equal  young-  Jessie  seek  Scotland  all  over, 

To  equal  young1  Jessie  you  seek  it  in  vain ; 
Grace,  beauty,  and  elegance  fetter  her  lover, 

And  maidenly  modesty  fixes  the  chain. 

O,  fresh  is  the  rose  in  the  gay,  dewy  morning, 

And  sweet  is  the  lily  at  evening  close ; 
But  in  the  fair  presence  o'  lovely  young  Jessie, 

Unseen  is  the  lily,  unheeded  the  rose. 
Love  sits  in  her  smile,  a  wizard  ensnaring ; 

Enthron'd  in  her  een  he  delivers  his  law: 
And  still  to  her  charms  she  alone  is  a  stranger, 

Her  modest  demeanour's  the  jewel  of  a' ! 


Meg  o'  the  Mill 

AIR — "O,  Bonnie  Lass,  will  you  lie  in  a  Barrack?" 

OKEN  ye  what  Meg  o'  the  Mill  has  gotten, 
An'  ken  ye  what  Meg  o'  the  Mill  has  gotten  ? 
She  has  gotten  a  coof  wi'  a  claut  o'  siller, 
And  broken  the  heart  o'  the  barley  Miller. 

The  Miller  was  strapping  the  Miller  was  ruddy; 
A  heart  like  a  lord,  and  a  hue  like  a  lady; 
The  Laird  was  a  widdiefu',  bleerit  knurl ; 
She's  left  the  guid  fellow  and  ta'en  the  churl. 
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The  Miller  he  hecht  her  a  heart  leal  and  loving1 ; 
The  Laird  did  address  her  wi'  matter  mair  moving- 
A  fine  pacing  horse  wi'  a  clear  chained  bridle, 
A  whip  by  her  side,  and  a  bonnie  side-saddle. 

O  wae  on  the  siller,  it  is  sae  prevailing; 
And  wae  on  the  love  that  is  fix'd  on  a  mailen ! 
A  tocher's  nae  word  in  a  true  lover's  parle, 
But,  gie  me  my  love,  and  a  fig  for  the  warl* ! 


The  Sodger's  Return 

TUNE—"  The  Mill,  Mill,  O." 

WHEN  wild  War's  deadly  blast  was  blawn, 
And  gentle  Peace  returning, 
Wi'  monie  a  sweet  babe  fatherless, 

And  monie  a  widow  mourning : 
I  left  the  lines  and  tented  field, 

Where  lang  I'd  been  a  lodger, 
My  humble  knapsack  a'  my  wealth, 
A  poor  and  honest  sodger. 

A  leal,  light  heart  was  in  my  breast, 

My  hand  unstain'd  wi'  plunder ; 
And  for  fair  Scotia,  hame  again 

I  cheery  on  did  wander. 
I  thought  upon  the  banks  o*  Coil, 

I  thought  upon  my  Nancy, 
I  thought  upon  the  witching  smile 

That  caught  my  youthful  fancy. 

At  length  I  reach'd  the  bonnie  glen, 

Where  early  life  I  sported ; 
I  pass'd  the  mill,  and  trysting  thorn, 

Where  Nancy  aft  I  courted: 
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Wha  spied  I  but  my  ain  dear  maid, 
Down  by  her  mother's  dwelling ! 

And  turn'd  me  round  to  hide  the  flood 
That  in  my  een  was  swelling1. 

Wi'  alter'd  voice,  quoth  I,  "  Sweet  lass, 

Sweet  as  yon  hawthorn  blossom, 
O !  happy,  happy  may  he  be, 

That's  dearest  to  thy  bosom ! 
My  purse  is  light,  I've  far  to  gang, 

And  fain  wad  be  thy  lodger ; 
I've  serv'd  my  King  and  Country  lang — 

Take  pity  on  a  sodger!" 

Sae  wistfully  she  gaz'd  on  me, 

And  lovelier  was  than  ever: 
Quo'  she,  "A  sodger  ance  I  lo'ed, 

Forget  him  shall  I  never : 
Our  humble  cot,  and  hamely  fare, 

Ye  freely  shall  partake  it, 
That  gallant  badge,  the  dear  cockade, 

Ye're  welcome  for  the  sake  o't." 


She  gaz'd  —  she  redden'd  like  a  rose  — 

Syne  pale  like  onie  lily  ; 
She  sank  within  my  arms,  and  cried, 

"Art  thou  my  ain  dear  Willie?" 
"By  Him  who  made  yon  sun  and  sky, 

By  whom  true  love's  regarded, 
I  am  the  man;  and  thus  may  still 

True  lovers  be  rewarded! 


"The  wars  are  o'er,  and  I'm  come  hame, 
And  find  thee  still  true-hearted  ; 

Tho'  poor  in  gear,  we're  rich  in  love, 
And  mair  we'se  ne'er  be  parted." 
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Quo'  she,  "  My  grandsire  left  me  gowd, 

A  mailen  plenish'd  fairly ; 
And  come,  my  faithful  sodger  lad, 

Thou'rt  welcome  to  it  dearly  ! " 

For  gold  the  merchant  ploughs  the  main, 

The  former  ploughs  the  manor; 
But  Glory  is  the  sodger's  prize ; 

The  sodger's  wealth  is  Honour: 
The  brave  poor  sodger  ne'er  despise, 

Nor  count  him  as  a  stranger, 
Remember  he's  his  Country's  stay 

In  day  and  hour  o'  danger. 


Impromptu  Address  to  General  Dumourier 

TUNE — "Robin  Adair" 

YOU'RE  welcome  to  Despots,  Dumourier; 
You're  welcome  to  Despots,  Dumourier 
How  does  Dampiere  do? 
Ay,  and  Bournonville  too? 
Why  did  they  not  come  along  with  you,  Dumourier? 

I  will  fight  France  with  you,  Dumourier; 

I  will  fight  France  with  you,  Dumourier ; 

I  will  fight  France  with  you, 

I  will  take  my  chance  with  you; 

By  my  soul  I'll  dance  a  dance  with  you,  Dumourier. 

Then  let  us  fight  about,  Dumourier; 
Then  let  us  fight  about,  Dumourier; 
Then  let  us  fight  about, 
Till  Freedom's  spark  is  out, 
Then  we'll  be  damn'd  no  doubt — Dumourier. 
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Logan  Braes 

Blythe  hae  I  been  on  yon  Hill 

BLYTHE  hae  I  been  on  yon  hill, 
As  the  lambs  before  me  ; 
Careless  ilka  thought  and  free, 
As  the  breeze  flew  o'er  me : 
Now  nae  langer  sport  and  play, 
Mirth  or  sang  can  please  me ; 
Lesley  is  sae  fair  and  coy, 
Care  and  anguish  seize  me. 

Heavy,  heavy  is  the  task, 

Hopeless  love  declaring : 
Trembling,  I  dow  nocht  but  glowr, 

Sighing,  dumb,  despairing  ! 
If  she  winna  ease  the  thraws 

In  my  bosom  swelling, 
Underneath  the  grass-green  sod 

Soon  maun  be  my  dwelling. 


Logan  Braes 

TUNE— "Logan  Water" 

O  LOGAN,  sweetly  didst  thou  glide 
That  day  I  was  my  Willie's  bride ; 
And  years  sinsyne  hae  o'er  us  run, 
Like  Logan  to  the  simmer  sun ; 
But  now  thy  flow'ry  banks  appear 
Like  drumlie  winter,  dark  and  drear, 
While  my  dear  lad  maun  face  his  faes, 
Far,  far  frae  me  and  Logan  Braes. 

Again  the  merry  month  o'  May 
Has  made  our  hills  and  valleys  gay; 
The  birds  rejoice  in  leafy  bowers, 
The  bees  hum  round  the  breathing-  flowers  ; 
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Blythe  morning  lifts  his  rosy  eye, 
And  evening's  tears  are  tears  of  joy : 
My  soul,  delightless,  a'  surveys, 
While  Willie's  far  frae  Logan  Braes. 

Within  yon  milk-white  hawthorn  bush, 
Amang  her  nestlings,  sits  the  thrush ; 
Her  faithfu'  mate  will  share  her  toil, 
Or  wi'  his  song  her  cares  beguile  : 
But  I  wi'  my  sweet  nurslings  here, 
Nae  mate  to  help,  nae  mate  to  cheer, 
Pass  widow'd  nights  and  joyless  days, 
While  Willie's  far  frae  Logan  Braes. 

O  wae  upon  you,  men  o'  State, 
That  brethren  rouse  to  deadly  hate ! 
As  ye  mak  monie  a  fond  heart  mourn, 
Sae  may  it  on  your  heads  return ! 
How  can  your  flinty  hearts  enjoy 
The  widow's  tears,  the  orphan's  cry? 
But  soon  may  Peace  bring  happy  days, 
And  Willie  hame  to  Logan  Braes! 


O  were  my  Love  yon  Lilac  Fair 

TUNE — " Hughie  Graham" 

OWERE  my  love  yon  lilac  fair, 
Wi'  purple  blossoms  to  the  spring; 
And  I,  a  bird  to  shelter  there, 

When  wearied  on  my  little  wing; 
How  I  wad  mourn,  when  it  was  torn 
By  autumn  wild,  and  winter  rude ! 
But  I  wad  sing  on  wanton  wing, 

When  youthfu'  May  its  bloom  renew'd. 
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O  gin  my  love  were  yon  red  rose 

That  grows  upon  the  castle  wa', 
And  I  mysel  a  drap  o'  dew, 

Into  her  bonnie  breast  to  fa' ! 
Oh,  there  beyond  expression  blest, 

I'd  feast  on  beauty  a'  the  night; 
Seal'd  on  her  silk-saft  faulds  to  rest, 

Till  fley'd  awa  by  Phoebus'  light. 


Bonnie  Jean 

TUNE—"  Bonnie  Jean." 

HPHERE  was  a  lass,  and  she  was  fair, 

JL     At  kirk  and  market  to  be  seen, 

When  a'  the  fairest  maids  were  met, 

The  fairest  maid  was  bonnie  Jean. 

And  aye  she  wrought  her  mammie's  wark, 
And  aye  she  sang  sae  merrily : 

The  blythest  bird  upon  the  bush 
Had  ne'er  a  lighter  heart  than  she. 

But  hawks  will  rob  the  tender  joys 
That  bless  the  little  lintwhite's  nest; 

And  frost  will  blight  the  fairest  flowers, 
And  love  will  break  the  soundest  rest. 

Young  Robie  was  the  brawest  lad, 
The  flower  and  pride  of  a'  the  glen ; 

And  he  had  owsen,  sheep,  and  kye, 
And  wanton  naigies  nine  or  ten. 

He  gaed  wi'  Jeanie  to  the  tryst, 
He  danc'd  wi'  Jeanie  on  the  down ; 

And  lang  ere  witless  Jeanie  wist, 

Her  heart  was  tint,  her  peace  was  stown. 
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As  in  the  bosom  o'  the  stream 

The  moonbeam  dwells  at  dewy  e'en ; 

So  trembling,  pure,  was  tender  love, 
Within  the  breast  o'  bonnie  Jean. 

And  now  she  works  her  mammie's  wark, 
And  aye  she  sighs  wi'  care  and  pain  ; 

Yet  wistna  what  her  ail  might  be, 
Or  what  wad  mak  her  weel  again. 

But  didna  Jeanie's  heart  loup  light, 
And  didna  joy  blink  in  her  e'e, 

As  Robie  tauld  a  tale  o'  love, 
Ae  e'enin'  on  the  lily  lea? 

The  sun  was  sinking  in  the  west, 
The  birds  sang  sweet  in  ilka  grove ; 

His  cheek  to  hers  .he  fondly  prest, 
And  whisper'd  thus  his  tale  o'  love: — 


"O  Jeanie  fair,  I  lo'e  thee  dear; 

O  canst  thou  think  to  fancy  me? 
Or  wilt  thou  leave  thy  mammie's  cot, 

And  learn  to  tent  the  farms  wi'  me? 


"  At  barn  or  byre  thou  shaltna  drudge, 
Or  naething  else  to  trouble  thee  ; 

But  stray  amang  the  heather-bells, 
And  tent  the  waving  corn  wi'  me." 

Now  what  could  artless  Jeanie  do? 

She  had  nae  will  to  say  him  na : 
At  length  she  blush'd  a  sweet  consent, 

And  love  was  aye  between  them  twa. 
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Phillis  the  Fair 
Phillis  the  Fair 

TUNE— "Robin  Adair." 

WHILE  larks  with  little  wing 
Fann'd  the  pure  air, 
Tasting-  the  breathing  spring, 

Forth  I  did  fare : 
Gay  the  sun's  golden  eye 
Peep'd  o'er  the  mountains  high  j 
"Such  thy  morn!"  did  I  cry, 
Phillis  the  fair. 


In  each  bird's  careless  song 

Glad  did  I  share; 
While  yon  wild  flowers  among, 

Chance  led  me  there  ! 
Sweet  to  the  opening  day, 
Rosebuds  bent  the  dewy  spray ; 
"Such  thy  bloom!"  did  I  say, 

Phillis  the  fair. 


Down  in  a  shady  walk, 

Doves  cooing  were, 
I  mark'd  the  cruel  hawk 

Caught  in  a  snare : 
So  kind  may  Fortune  be, 
Such  make  his  destiny, 
He  who  would  injure  thee, 
Phillis  the  fair. 
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Had  I  a  Cave 

TUNE— "Robin  Adair" 

AD  I  a  cave  on  some  wild,  distant  shore, 
Where  the  winds  howl  to  the  waves'  dashing 

roar ; 

There  would  I  weep  my  woes, 
There  seek  my  lost  repose, 
Till  grief  my  eyes  should  close, 
Ne'er  to  wake  more  ! 


Falsest  of  womankind,  canst  thou  declare 
All  thy  fond  plighted  vows — fleeting  as  air? 

To  thy  new  lover  hie, 

Laugh  o'er  thy  perjury, 

Then  in  thy  bosom  try, 
What  peace  is  there ! 


By  Allan  Stream 

TUNE — "Allan  Water" 

BY  Allan  stream  I  chanced  to  rove, 
While  Phoebus  sank  beyond  Benledi ; 
The  winds  were  whispering  thro'  the  grove, 

The  yellow  corn  was  waving  ready: 
I  listen'd  to  a  lover's  sang, 

And  thought  on  youthfu'  pleasures  monie ; 
And  aye  the  wild  wood  echoes  rang— 
"  O,  dearly  do  I  love  thee,  Annie ! 


"O,  happy  be  the  woodbine  bower, 
Nae  nightly  bogle  mak  it  eerie ; 

Nor  ever  sorrow  stain  the  hour, 
The  place  and  time  I  met  my  dearie  ! 
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Whistle  and  I'll  come  to  you 

Her  head  upon  my  throbbing  breast, 
She,  sinking1,  said,  '  I'm  thine  for  ever ! ' 

While  monie  a  kiss  the  seal  imprest, 

The  sacred  vow,  we  ne'er  should  sever." 

The  haunt  o'  Spring's  the  primrose  brae,    • 

The  Simmer  joys  the  flocks  to  follow ; 
How  cheery  thro'  her  shortening  day 

Is  Autumn,  in  her  weeds  o'  yellow ! 
But  can  they  melt  the  glowing  heart, 

Or  chain  the  soul  in  speechless  pleasure, 
Or,  thro'  each  nerve  the  rapture  dart, 

Like  meeting  her,  our  bosom's  treasure? 


Whistle  and  I'll  come  to  you,  my  Lad 

TUNE—"  My  Jo,  Janet" 

O  WHISTLE  and  I'll  come  to  you,  my  lad; 
O  whistle  and  I'll  come  to  you,  my  lad : 
Tho'  father  and  mither  and  a'  should  gae  mad, 
O  whistle  and  I'll  come  to  you,  my  lad. 

But  warily  tent,  when  ye  come  to  court  me, 
And  come  na  unless  the  back-yett  be  a-jee ; 
Syne  up  the  back-stile,  and  let  naebody  see, 
And  come  as  ye  were  na  comin'  to  me, 
And  come  as  ye  were  na  comin'  to  me. 
O  whistle,  etc. 

At  kirk,  or  at  market,  whene'er  ye  meet  me, 
Gang  by  me  as  tho'  that  ye  car'd  na  a  flie : 
But  steal  me  a  blink  o'  your  bonnie  black  e'e, 
Yet  look  as  ye  were  na  lookin'  at  me, 
Yet  look  as  ye  were  na  lookin'  at  me. 
O  whistle,  etc. 
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Aye  vow  and  protest  that  ye  care  na  for  me, 
And  whiles  ye  may  lightly  my  beauty  a  wee; 
But  court  na  anither,  tho"  jokin'  ye  be, 
For  fear  that  she  wyle  your  fancy  frae  me, 
For  fear  that  she  wyle  your  fancy  frae  me. 
O  whistle,  etc. 


A-down  Winding  Nith 

TUNE—"  The  muckirf  o'  Geordie's  byre" 

A.DOWN  winding  Nith  I  did  wander, 
To  mark  the  sweet  flowers  as  they  spring ; 
A-down  winding  Nith  I  did  wander, 
Of  Phillis  to  muse  and  to  sing. 

CHORUS. 
Awa  wi'  your  belles  and  your  beauties, 

They  never  wi'  her  can  compare ; 
Whaever  has  met  wi'  my  Phillis, 

Has  met  wi'  the  queen  o'  the  fair. 

The  daisy  amus'd  my  fond  fancy, 

So  artless,  so  simple,  so  wild ; 
Thou  emblem,  said  I,  o'  my  Phillis, 

For  she  is  Simplicity's  child. 
Awa,  etc. 

The  rosebud's  the  blush  o'  my  charmer, 
Her  sweet  balmy  lip  when  'tis  prest : 

How  fair  and  how  pure  is  the  lily, 
But  fairer  and  purer  her  breast. 
Awa,  etc. 

Yon  knot  of  gay  flowers  in  the  arbour, 

They  ne'er  wi'  my  Phillis  can  vie: 
Her  breath  is  the  breath  o'  the  woodbine, 
Its  dew-drop  o'  diamond,  her  eye. 
Awa,  etc. 
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Come,  let  me  take  thee 

Her  voice  is  the  song-  of  the  morning 
That  wakes  through  the  green-spreading  grove, 

When  Phoebus  peeps  over  the  mountains, 
On  music,  and  pleasure,  and  love. 
Awa,  etc. 

But  beauty  how  frail  and  how  fleeting, 
The  bloom  of  a  fine  summer's  day ! 

While  worth  in  the  mind  o'  my  Phillis 
Will  flourish  without  a  decay. 
Awa,  etc. 


Come,  let  me  take  thee 

TUNE—" Cauld  kail" 

/~*OME,  let  me  take  thee  to  my  breast, 
\^    And  pledge  we  ne'er  shall  sunder; 
And  I  shall  spurn  as  vilest  dust 

The  warld's  wealth  and  grandeur: 
And  do  I  hear  my  Jeanie  own 

That  equal  transports  move  her? 
I  ask  for  dearest  life  alone 

That  I  may  live  to  love  her. 

Thus  in  my  arms,  wi'  all  thy  charms, 

I  clasp  my  countless  treasure ; 
I'll  seek  nae  mair  o'  heaven  to  share, 

Than  sic  a  moment's  pleasure : 
And  by  thy  een,  sae  bonnie  blue, 

I  swear  I'm  thine  for  ever ! 
And  on  thy  lips  I  seal  my  vow, 

And  break  it  shall  I  never. 
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Dainty  Davie 


NOW  rosy  May  comes  in  wi'  flowers, 
To  deck  her  gay,  green-spreading 

bowers ; 

And  now  comes  in  my  happy  hours, 
To  wander  wi'  my  Davie. 

CHORUS, 

Meet  me  on  the  warlock  knowe, 
Dainty  Davie,  dainty  Davie, 

There  I'll  spend  the  day  wi'  you, 
My  ain  dear  dainty  Davie. 

The  crystal  waters  round  us  fa', 
The  merry  birds  are  lovers  a', 
The  scented  breezes  round  us  blaw, 
A-wandering  wi'  my  Davie. 
Meet  me,  etc. 

When  purple  morning  starts  the  hare, 
To  steal  upon  her  early  fare, 
Then  through  the  dews  I  will  repair, 
To  meet  my  faithfu'  Davie. 
Meet  me,  etc. 


When  day,  expiring  in  the  west, 
The  curtain  draws  o'  Nature's  rest, 
I  flee  to  his  arms  I  lo'e  best, 
And  that's  my  ain  dear  Davie. 
Meet  me,  etc. 
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Scots,  wha  hae 


Bannockburn 

ROBERT   BRUCE'S   ADDRESS  TO   HIS  ARMY 

TUNE— "Hey  tuttie  tattie" 

SCOTS,  wha  hae  wi'  Wallace  bled, 
Scots,  wham  Bruce  has  aften  led ; 
Welcome  to  your  gory  bed, 
Or  to  victorie  ! 

Now's  the  day,  and  now's  the  hour ; 
See  the  front  o'  battle  lower ; 
See  approach  proud  Edward's  power — 
Chains  and  slavery ! 

Wha  will  be  a  traitor  knave? 
Wha  can  fill  a  coward's  grave? 
Wha  sae  base  as  be  a  slave  ? 
Let  him  turn  and  flee  ! 

Wha  for  Scotland's  King  and  law 
Freedom's  sword  will  strongly  draw, 
Free-man  stand,  or  free-man  fa'r 
Let  him  on  wi'  me  ! 

By  Oppression's  woes  and  pains  I 
By  your  sons  in  servile  chains  ! 
We  will  drain  our  dearest  veins, 
But  they  shall  be  free  ! 

Lay  the  proud  Usurpers  low ! 
Tyrants  fall  in  every  foe ! 
Liberty's  in  every  blow  I 
Let  us  do — or  die ! 
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Behold  the  Hour 

TUNE — "Gran  Gaoil" 

BEHOLD  the  hour,  the  boat  arrive ! 
Thou  goest,  thou  darling-  of  my  heart : 
Sever'd  from  thee  can  I  survive? 

But  Fate  has  will'd,  and  we  must  part ! 

I'll  often  greet  this  surging  swell ; 

Yon  distant  isle  will  often  hail: — 
"E'en  here  I  took  the  last  farewell; 

There  latest  mark'd  her  vanish'd  sail." 

Along  the  solitary  shore, 

While  flitting  sea-fowl  round  me  cry, 
Across  the  rolling,  dashing  roar, 

I'll  westward  tucn  my  wistful  eye. 

"Happy,  thou  Indian  grove,"  I'll  say, 
"Where  now  my  Nancy's  path  may  be! 

While  thro'  thy  sweets  she  loves  to  stray, 
O  tell  me,  does  she  muse  on  me?" 


Thou  hast  left  me  ever,  Jamie 

TUNE—" Fee  him,  father" 

THOU  hast  left  me  ever,  Jamie, 
Thou  hast  left  me  ever; 
Thou  hast  left  me  ever,  Jamie, 

Thou  hast  left  me  ever. 
Aften  hast  thou  vow'd  that  death 

Only  should  us  sever; 
Now  thou'st  left  thy  lass  for  aye — 
I  maun  see  thee  never,  Jamie, 
I'll  see  thee  never ! 
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Where  are  the  Joys 


Thou  hast  me  forsaken,  Jamie, 

Thou  hast  me  forsaken ; 
Thou  hast  me  forsaken,  Jamie, 

Thou  hast  me  forsaken. 
Thou  canst  love  anither  jo, 

While  my  heart  is  breaking ; 
Soon  my  weary  een  I'll  close — 

Never  mair  to  waken,  Jamie, 
Ne'er  mair  to  waken ! 


Where  are  the  Joys 

TUNE—  "Saw  ye  my  Father" 

T  T  7HERE  are  the  joys  I  have  met  in  the  morning, 
VV      That  danc'd  to  the  lark's  early  sang? 
Where  is  the  peace  that  awaited  my  wand'ring, 
At  evening  the  wild  woods  amang? 

No  more  a-winding  the  course  of  yon  river, 
And  marking  sweet  flow' rets  so  fair : 

No  more  I  trace  the  light  footsteps  of  Pleasure, 
But  sorrow  and  sad-sighing  Care. 

Is  it  that  Summer's  forsaken  our  valleys, 

And  grim,  surly  Winter  is  near? 
No,  no,  the  bees  humming  round  the  gay  roses, 

Proclaim  it  the  pride  of  the  year. 

Fain  would  I  hide  what  I  fear  to  discover, 
Yet  long,  long  too  well  have  I  known  : 

All  that  has  caus'd  this  wreck  in  my  bosom, 
Is  Jenny,  fair  Jenny  alone. 

Time  cannot  aid  me,  my  griefs  are  immortal, 

Nor  Hope  dare  a  comfort  bestow: 
Come,  then,  enamour'd  and  fond  of  my  anguish, 

Enjoyment  I'll  seek  in  my  woe. 
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Deluded  Swain 

TUNE—"  The  Colliers  Dochter." 

DELUDED  swain,  the  pleasure 
The  fickle  fair  can  give  thee, 
Is  but  a  fairy  treasure, 
Thy  hopes  will  soon  deceive  thee. 

The  billows  on  the  ocean, 

The  breezes  idly  roaming1, 
The  clouds'  uncertain  motion, — 

They  are  but  types  of  wcman. 

O!  art  thou  not  ashamed 

To  doat  upon  a  feature? 
If  man  thou  wouldst  be  named, 

Despise  the  silly  creature. 

Go,  find  an  honest  fellow; 

Good  claret  set  before  thee: 
Hold  on  till  thou  art  mellow, 

And  then  to  bed  in  glory! 


Thine  am  I 

TUNE—"  The  Quaker's  Wife." 

THINE  am  I,  my  faithful  fair, 
Thine,  my  lovely  Nancy; 
Ev'ry  pulse  along  my  veins, 

Ev'ry  roving  fancy. 
To  thy  bosom  lay  my  heart, 

There  to  throb  and  languish  : 
Tho'  despair  had  wrung  its  core, 
That  would  heal  its  anguish. 
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My  Spouse,  Nancy 


Take  away  these  rosy  lips, 

Rich  with  balmy  treasure  ! 
Turn  away  thine  eyes  of  love, 

Lest  I  die  with  pleasure ! 
What  is  life  when  wanting1  Love? 

Night  without  a  morning1 ! 
Love's  the  cloudless  summer  sun, 

Nature  gay  adorning1. 


My  Spouse,  Nancy 

TUNE — "  My  Jo,  Janet" 

"  T  T  USBAND,  husband,  cease  your  strife, 

JL  JL      Nor  longer  idly  rave,  sir  j 
Tho'  I  am  your  wedded  wife, 

Yet  I  am  not  your  slave,  sir." 

"  One  of  two  must  still  obey, 

Nancy,  Nancy ; 
Is  it  man  or  woman,  say, 

My  spouse,  Nancy?" 

"If  'tis  still  the  lordly  word, 

Service  and  obedience ; 
I'll  desert  my  sov'reign  lord, 

And  so  good-bye  allegiance!" 

"Sad  will  I  be,  so  bereft, 

Nancy,  Nancy ! 
Yet  I'll  try  to  make  a  shift, 

My  spouse,  Nancy." 

"My  poor  heart  then  break  it  must, 

My  last  hour  I'm  near  it: 
When  you  lay  me  in  the  dust, 

Think,  think  how  you  will  bear  it." 
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"I  will  hope  and  trust  in  Heaven, 

Nancy,  Nancy ; 
Strength  to  bear  it  will  be  given, 

My  spouse,  Nancy." 

"Well,  sir,  from  the  silent  dead 
Still  I'll  try  to  daunt  you ; 

Ever  round  your  midnight  bed 
Horrid  sprites  shall  haunt  you." 

"I'll  wed  another,  like  my  dear 

Nancy,  Nancy; 
Then  all  Hell  will  fly  for  fear, 

My  spouse,  Nancy." 


Wilt  thou  be  my  Dearie  ? 

A  NEW  SCOTS  SONG 

TUNE—"  The  Sutor>s  Dochter" 

WILT  thou  be  my  dearie? 
When  sorrow  wrings  thy  gentle  heart, 
Wilt  thou  let  me  cheer  thee? 
By  the  treasure  of  my  soul, 
That's  the  love  I  bear  thee ! 
I  swear  and  vow  that  only  thou 
Shalt  ever  be  my  dearie — 
Only  thou,  I  swear  and  vow, 
Shalt  ever  be  my  dearie ! 

Lassie,  say  thou  lo'es  me ; 
Or  if  thou  wilt  na  be  my  ain, 
Say  na  thou'lt  refuse  me: 
If  it  winna,  canna  be 
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A  Fiddler  in  the  North 

Thou  for  thine  may  choose  me, 

Let  me,  lassie,  quickly  die, 

Still  trusting  that  thou  lo'es  me — 

Lassie,  let  me  quickly  die, 

Still  trusting  that  thou  lo'es  me ! 


A  Fiddler  in  the  North 

TUNE—"  The  King  of  France >  he  rnde  a  race" 

AMANG  the  trees  where  humming  bees 
At  buds  and  flowers  were  hinging1,  O, 
Auld  Caledon  drew  out  her  drone, 

And  to  her  pipe  was  singing,  O ; 
'Twas  Pibroch,  Sang1,  Strathspey,  or  Reels, 

She  dirl'd  them  aff  fu'  clearly,  O, 
When  there  cam  a  yell  o'  foreign  squeels, 
That  dang  her  tapsalteerie,  O. 

Their  capon  craws  and  queer  "Ha,  ha's," 

They  made  our  lugs  grow  eerie,  O ; 
The  hungry  byke  did  scrape  and  fyke 

Till  we  were  wae  and  wearie,  O; 
But  a  royal  ghaist  wha  ance  was  cas'd 

A  prisoner  aughteen  year  awa, 
He  fir'd  a  fiddler  in  the  north 

That  dang  them  tapsalteerie,  O. 


Simmer's  a  Pleasant  Time 

TUNE— "Aye  waukin,  O." 

SIMMER'S  a  pleasant  time, 
Flow'rs  of  ev'ry  colour  ; 
The  water  rins  o'er  the  heugh, 
And  I  long  for  my  true  lover. 
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CHORUS. 
Aye  waukin,  O, 

Waukin  still  and  wearie : 
Sleep  I  can  get  nane 

For  thinking  on  my  dearie. 

When  I  sleep  I  dream, 
When  I  wauk  I'm  eerie; 

Sleep  I  can  get  nane 

For  thinking  on  my  dearie. 
Aye  waukin,  O,  etc. 

Lanely  night  comes  on, 
A'  the  lave  are  sleeping; 

I  think  on  my  bonnie  lad 
And  I  bleer  my  een  with  greetin' 
Aye  waukin,  O,  etc. 


A   Vision 

TUNE— " Cumnock  Psalms." 

AS  I  stood  by  yon  roofless  tower, 
Where  the  wa'-flower  scents  the  dewy  air, 
Where  the  howlet  mourns  in  her  ivy  bower, 
And  tells  the  midnight  moon  her  care ; 

CHORUS. 
A  lassie,  all  alone  was  making  her  moan, 

Lamenting  our  lads  beyond  the  sea: 
In  the  bluidy  wars  they  fa',  and   our  honour's 

gane  an'  a', 
And  broken-hearted  we  maun  die. 

The  winds  were  laid,  the  air  was  still, 

The  stars  they  shot  alang  the  sky; 
The  fox  was  howling  on  the  hill, 

And  the  distant-echoing  glens  reply. 
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A  Red,  Red  Rose 

The  stream,  a-down  its  hazelly  path 

Was  rushing  by  the  ruin'd  wa's, 
Hasting1  to  join  the  sweeping  Nith, 

Whase  distant  roaring  swells  and  fa's. 

The  cauld  blue  north  was  streaming  forth 
Her  lights,  wi'  hissing,  eerie  din ; 

Athort  the  lift  they  start  and  shift, 
Like  Fortune's  favours,  tint  as  win. 

By  heedless  chance  I  turn'd  mine  eyes, 
And,  by  the  moonbeam,  shook  to  see 

A  stern  and  stalwart  ghaist  arise, 
Attir'd  as  minstrels  wont  to  be. 

Had  I  a  statue  been  o'  stane, 
His  darin'  look  had  daunted  me : 

And  on  his  bonnet  grav'd  was  plain 
The  sacred  posy— Liberty ! 

And  frae  his  harp  sic  strains  did  flow, 

Might  rous'd  the  slumbering  dead  to  hear ; 

But  oh,  it  was  a  tale  of  woe, 
As  ever  met  a  Briton's  ear ! 

He  sang  wi'  joy  his  former  day, 
He  weeping  wail'd  his  latter  times ; 

But  what  he  said  it  was  nae  play, 
I  winna  venture't  in  my  rhymes. 


A  Red,  Red  Rose 

TUNE — "Wiskaiv's  Favourite." 

MY  luve  is  like  a  red,  red  rose, 
That's  newly  sprung  in  June : 
My  luve  is  like  the  melodic 
That's  sweetly  play'd  in  tune. 
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As  fair  art  thou,  my  bonnie  lass, 

So  deep  in  luve  am  I : 
And  I  will  luve  thee  still,  my  dear, 

Till  a'  the  seas  gang-  dry. 

Till  a'  the  seas  gang  dry,  my  dear, 
And  the  rocks  melt  wi'  the  sun : 

I  will  luve  thee  still,  my  dear, 
While  the  sands  o'  life  shall  run. 

And  fare  thee  weel,  my  only  luve, 
And  fare  thee  weel  awhile ! 

And  I  will  come  again,  my  luve, 
Tho'  it  were  ten  thousand  mile. 


Resistless  King  of  Love 

TUNE—"  The  Carlin  o'  the  Glen" 

YOUNG  Jamie,  pride  o'  a'  the  plain, 
Sae  gallant  and  sae  gay  a  swain  ; 
Thro'  a'  our  lasses  he  did  rove, 
And  reign'd  resistless  King  of  Love : 
But  now  wi'  sighs  and  starting  tears, 
He  strays  amang  the  woods  and  briers ; 
Or  in  the  glens  and  rocky  caves 
His  sad  complaining  dowie  raves : — 

"I  wha  sae  late  did  range  and  rove, 
And  changed  with  every  moon  my  love, 
I  little  thought  the  time  was  near, 
Repentance  I  should  buy  sae  dear ; 
The  slighted  maids  my  torment  see, 
And  laugh  at  a'  the  pangs  I  dree ; 
While  she,  my  cruel,  scornfu'  fair, 
Forbids  me  e'er  to  see  her  mair ! " 
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The  Banks  of  Cree 
The  Banks  of  Cree 

TUNE—"  The  Flowers  of  Edinburgh" 

HERE  is  the  glen,  and  here  the  bower, 
All  underneath  the  birchen  shade ; 
The  village-bell  has  toll'd  the  hour, 
O  what  can  stay  my  lovely  maid? 

Tis  not  Maria's  whispering  call; 

'Tis  but  the  balmy-breathing  gale, 
Mixt  with  some  warbler's  dying  fall, 

The  dewy  star  of  eve  to  hail. 

It  is  Maria's  voice  I  hear  1 

So  calls  the  woodlark  in  the  grove 

His  little  faithful  mate  to  cheer, 
At  once  'tis  music — and  'tis  love. 

And  art  thou  come?  and  art  thou  true? 

O  welcome,  dear,  to  love  and  me ! 
And  let  us  all  our  vows  renew, 

Along  the  flow'ry  banks  of  Cree. 


The  Lovely  Lass  of  Inverness 

THE  lovely  lass  o'  Inverness, 
Nae  joy  nor  pleasure  can  she  see  ; 
For  e'en  and  morn  she  cries,  "Alas!" 
And  aye  the  saut  tear  blin's  her  e'e : 
"  Drumossie  moor,  Drumossie  day$ 

A  waefu'  day  it  was  to  me ; 
For  there  I  lost  my  father  dear, 
My  father  dear,  and  brethren  three. 
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"Their  winding-sheet  the  bluidy  clay, 

Their  graves  are  growing  green  to  see ; 
And  by  them  lies  the  dearest  lad 

That  ever  blest  a  woman's  e'e ! 
Now  wae  to  thee,  thou  cruel  lord, 

A  bluidy  man  I  trow  thou  be ; 
For  monie  a  heart  thou  hast  made  sair, 

That  ne'er  did  wrang  to  thine  or  thee." 


Bannocks  o'  Barley 

TUNE-"  The 


-O  ANNOCKS  o'  bear  meal, 
J3     Bannocks  o'  barley; 
Here's  to  the  Highlandman's 

Bannocks  o'  barley. 
Wha  in  a  brulzie 

Will  first  cry  a  parley? 
Never  the  lads  wi' 

The  bannocks  o'  barley. 


Bannocks  o'  bear  meal, 

Bannocks  o'  barley ; 
Here's  to  the  lads  wi' 

The  bannocks  o'  barley ; 
Wha  in  his  wae-days 

Were  loyal  to  Charlie? 
Wha  but  the  lads  wi' 

The  bannocks  o'  barley. 
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Hee  Balou  ! 
Lullaby 

TUNE—"  The  Highland  Balou" 

HEE  balou !  my  sweet  wee  Donald, 
Picture  o'  the  great  Clanronald ; 
Brawlie  kens  our  wanton  chief 
Wha  got  my  young  Highland  thief. 

Leeze  me  on  thy  bonnie  craigie, 
An'  thou  live,  thou'll  steal  a  naigie : 
Travel  the  country  thro'  and  thro', 
And  bring  hame  a  Carlisle  cow. 

Thro'  the  LawJands,  o'er  the  Border, 
Weel,  my  babie,  may  thou  furder : 
Kerry  the  louns  o'  the  laigh  countrie, 
Syne  to  the  Highlands  hame  to  me. 


The  Highland  Widow's  Lament 

OH !  I  am  come  to  the  low  countrie, 
Och-on,  och-on,  och-rie ! 
Without  a  penny  in  my  purse 
To  buy  a  meal  to  me. 

It  was  nae  sae  in  the  Highland  hills, 

Och-on,  och-on,  och-rie  ! 
Nae  woman  in  the  country  wide 

Sae  happy  was  as  me. 

For  then  I  had  a  score  o'  kye, 

Och-on,  och-on,  och-rie  ! 
Feeding  on  yon  hills  so  high, 

And  giving  milk  to  me. 
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And  there  I  had  three  score  o'  yowes, 

Och-on,  och-on,  och-rie ! 
Skipping-  on  yon  bonnie  knowes, 

And  casting-  woo*  to  me. 

I  was  the  happiest  of  the  clan, 

Sair,  sair  may  I  repine; 
For  Donald  was  the  brawest  lad, 

And  Donald  he  was  mine. 

Till  Charlie  Stuart  cam  at  last, 

Sae  far  to  set  us  free  ; 
My  Donald's  arm  was  wanted  then, 

For  Scotland  and  for  me. 

Their  waefu'  fate  what  need  I  tell, 
Right  to  the  wrang  did  yield : 

My  Donald  and  his  country  fell 
Upon  Culloden's  field. 

Oh  !  I  am  come  to  the  low  countrie, 

Och-on,  och-on,  och-rie ! 
Nae  woman  in  the  world  wide 

Sae  wretched  now  as  me. 


The  Farewell 

TUNE — "It  was  cf  for  our  rightful  King" 

IT  was  a'  for  our  rightfu'  King 
We  left  fair  Scotland's  strand; 
It  was  a'  for  our  rightfu'  King 
We  e'er  saw  Irish  land, 

My  dearj 

We  e'er  saw  Irish  land. 
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On  the  Seas  and  Far  Away 

Now  a'  is  done  that  men  can  do, 

And  a'  is  done  in  vain ; 
My  love  and  native  land  farewell, 

For  I  maun  cross  the  main, 
My  dear ; 

For  I  maun  cross  the  main. 

He  turn'd  him  right  and  round  about 

Upon  the  Irish  shore ; 
And  gae  his  bridle-reins  a  shake, 

With  "Adieu  for  evermore, 
My  dear ! " 

With  "Adieu  for  evermore!" 

The  sodger  from  the  wars  returns, 

The  sailor  frae  the  main  ; 
But  I  hae  parted  frae  my  love, 

Never  to  meet  again, 

My  dear; 

Never  to  meet  again. 

When  day  is  gane,  and  night  is  come, 

And  a'  folk  bound  to  sleep ; 
I  think  on  him  that's  far  awa, 

The  lee-lang  night,  and  weep, 
My  dear; 

The  lee-lang  night,  and  weep. 


On  the  Seas  and  Far  Away 

TUNE—"  O'er  the  Hills  and  far  away" 

HOW  can  my  poor  heart  be  glad, 
When  absent  from  my  sailor  lad  ? 
How  can  I  the  thought  forego — 
He's  on  the  seas  to  meet  the  foe? 
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Let  me  wander,  let  me  rove, 
Still  my  heart  is  with  my  love ; 
Nightly  dreams  and  thoughts  by  day 
Are  with  him  that's  far  away. 

CHORUS. 

On  the  seas  and  far  away, 
On  stormy  seas  and  far  away ; 
Nightly  dreams  and  thoughts  by  day 
Are  aye  with  him  that's  far  away. 


When  in  summer's  noon  I  faint, 
As  weary  flocks  around  me  pant, 
Haply  in  this  scorching  sun 
My  sailor's  thund'ring  at  his  gun : 
Bullets,  spare  my  only  joy ! 
Bullets,  spare  my  darling  boy ! 
Fate,  do  with  me  what  you  may, 
Spare  but  him  that's  far  away! 
On  the  seas,  etc. 


At  the  starless  midnight  hour, 
When  winter  rules  with  boundless  power ; 
As  the  storms  the  forest  tear, 
And  thunders  rend  the  howling  air, 
Listening  to  the  doubling  roar, 
Surging  on  the  rocky  shore, 
All  I  can — I  weep  and  pray, 
For  his  weal  that's  far  away. 
On  the  seas,  etc. 


Peace,  thy  olive  wand  extend, 
And  bid  wild  War  his  ravage  end, 
Man  with  brother  man  to  meet, 
And  as  a  brother  kindly  greet : 
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Ca'  the  Yowes  to  the  Knowes 

Then  may  Heaven  with  prosp'rous  gales 
Fill  my  sailor's  welcome  sails, 
To  my  arms  their  charge  convey, 
My  dear  lad  that's  far  away  1 
On  the  seas,  etc. 


Ca*  the  Yowes  to  the  Knowes 

TUNE— "Ca'  the  Yowes  to  the  Knowes" 

HARK !  the  mavis'  evening  sang 
Sounding  Cluden's  woods  amang, 
Then  a-faulding  let  us  gang, 
My  bonnie  dearie. 

CHORUS. 

Ca'  the  yowes  to  the  knowes, 
Ca'  them  where  the  heather  grows, 
Ca'  them  where  the  burnie  rows, 
My  bonnie  dearie. 

We'll  gae  down  by  Cluden  side, 
Thro'  the  hazels  spreading  wide, 
O'er  the  waves  that  sweetly  glide 
To  the  moon  sae  clearly. 
Ca'  the,  etc. 

Yonder  Cluden's  silent  towers, 
Where  at  moonshine  midnight  hours, 
O'er  the  dewy-bending  flowers, 
Fairies  dance  sae  cheery. 
Ca'  the,  etc. 

Ghaist  nor  bogle  shalt  thou  fear; 
Thou'rt  to  love  and  Heaven  sae  dear, 
Nocht  of  ill  may  come  thee  near, 
My  bonnie  dearie. 

Ca'  the,  etc. 
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Fair  and  lovely  as  thou  art, 
Thou  hast  stown  my  very  heart ; 
I  can  die — but  canna  part, 
My  bonnie  dearie. 

Ca'  the,  etc. 

While  waters  wimple  to  the  sea; 
While  day  blinks  in  the  lift  sae  hie; 
Till  clay-cauld  death  shall  blin'  my  e'e, 
Ye  shall  be  my  dearie. 
Ca'  the,  etc. 


She  says  she  Lo'es  me  Best  of  a* 

TUNE— "OnagKs  Waterfall" 

SAE  flaxen  were  her  ringlets, 
Her  eyebrows  of  a  darker  hue, 
Bewitchingly  o'erarching 

Twa  laughing  een  o'  bonnie  blue. 
Her  smiling,  sae  wyling, 

Wad  make  a  wretch  forget  his  woe 
What  pleasure,  what  treasure, 

Unto  these  rosy  lips  to  grow ! 
Such  was  my  Chloris'  bonnie  face, 

When  first  her  bonnie  face  I  saw, 
And  aye  my  Chloris'  dearest  charm, 

She  says  she  lo'es  me  best  of  a'. 

Like  harmony  her  motion ; 

Her  pretty  ancle  is  a  spy 
Betraying  fair  proportion, 

Wad  make  a  saint  forget  the  sky ; 
Sae  warming,  sae  charming, 

Her  faultless  form  and  gracefu'  air; 
Ilk  feature— auld  Nature 

Declar'd  that  she  could  do  nae  mair: 
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Bonnie  Peg 


Hers  are  the  willing  chains  o'  love, 
By  conquering-  beauty's  sovereign  law ; 

And  aye  my  Chloris'  dearest  charm, 
She  says  she  lo'es  me  best  of  a'. 

Let  others  love  the  city, 

And  gaudy  show,  at  sunny  noon  ; 
Gie  me  the  lonely  valley, 

The  dewy  eve  and  rising  moon ; 
Fair  beaming  and  streaming, 

Her  silver  light  the  boughs  amang; 
While  falling,  recalling, 

The  amorous  thrush  concludes  his  sang  : 
There,  dearest  Chloris,  wilt  thou  rove 

By  wimpling  burn  and  leafy  shaw, 
And  hear  my  vows  o'  truth  and  love, 

And  say  thou  lo'es  me  best  of  a'  ? 


Bonnie  Peg 

AS  I  cam  in  by  our  gate  end, 
As  day  was  waxin'  weary, 
O  wha  cam  tripping  down  the  street, 
But  bonnie  Peg,  my  dearie  ! 

Her  air  sae  sweet  and  shape  complete, 
Wi'  nae  proportion  wanting, 

The  Queen  of  Love  did  never  move 
Wi'  motion  mair  enchanting. 

Wi'  linked  hands,  we  took  the  sands 

A-down  yon  winding  river ; 
And,  oh  !  that  hour  and  shady  bower, 

Can  I  forget  it  ever? 
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Ah,  Chloris 

TUNE — "Major  Graham" 

AH,  Chloris,  since  it  may  na  be, 
That  thou  of  love  wilt  hear ; 
If  from  the  lover  thou  maun  flee, 
Yet  let  the  friend  be  dear. 

Altho'  I  love  my  Chloris  mair 
Than  ever  tongue  could  tell ; 

My  passion  I  will  ne'er  declare, 
I'll  say,  "I  wish  thee  well." 

Tho'  a'  my  daily  care  thou  art, 
And  a'  my  nightly  dream, 

I'll  hide  the  struggle  in  my  heart, 
And  say  it  is  esteem. 


O  saw  ye  my  Dear,  my  Phely? 

TUNE — "  When  she  cam  ben  she  bobbit." 

OSAW  ye  my  dear,  my  Phely? 
O  saw  ye  my  dear,  my  Phely? 
She's  down  i'  the  grove,  she's  wi"  a  new  love, 
She  winna  come  hame  to  her  Willy. 

What  says  she,  my  dearest,  my  Phely? 
What  says  she,  my  dearest,  my  Phely? 
She  lets  thee  to  wit  that  she  has  thee  forgot, 
And  for  ever  disowns  thee  her  Willy. 

O  had  I  ne'er  seen  thee,  my  Phely! 
O  had  I  ne'er  seen  thee,  my  Phely ! 
As  light  as  the  air,  and  fause  as  thou's  fair, 
Thou'st  broken  the  heart  o'  thy  Willy. 
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Inconstancy  in  Love 

How  Lang  and  Dreary 

TUNE — "  CauZd  Kail  in  Aberdeen" 

HOW  lang  and  dreary  is  the  night, 
When  I  am  frae  my  dearie; 
I  restless  lie  frae  e'en  to  morn, 
Tho'  I  were  ne'er  sae  weary. 

CHORUS. 

For  oh,  her  lanely  nights  are  lang"; 

And  oh,  her  dreams  are  eerie ; 
And  oh,  her  widow'd  heart  is  sair, 

That's  absent  frae  her  dearie. 

When  I  think  on  the  lightsome  days 

I  spent  wi'  thee,  my  dearie, 
And  now  that  seas  between  us  roar, 

How  can  I  be  but  eerie ! 
For  oh,  etc. 

How  slow  ye  move,  ye  heavy  hours ; 

The  joyless  day  how  drearie ! 
It  wasna  sae  ye  glinted  by, 

When  I  was  wi'  my  dearie. 
For  oh,  etc. 


Inconstancy  in  Love 

TUNE— "Duncan  Gray" 

LET  not  woman  e'er  complain 
Of  inconstancy  in  love  ; 
Let   not  woman  e'er  complain, 
Fickle  man  is  apt  to  rove: 
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Look  abroad  through  Nature's  range, 
Nature's  mighty  Law  is  change ; 
Ladies,  would  it  not  be  strange, 
Man  should  then  a  monster  prove  ! 

Mark  the  winds,  and  mark  the  skies  ; 

Ocean's  ebb,  and  ocean's  flow : 
Sun  and  moon  but  set  to  rise, 

Round  and  round  the  seasons  go. 
Why  then  ask  of  silly  Man, 
To  oppose  great  Nature's  plan? 
We'll  be  constant  while  we  can — 

You  can  be  no  more,  you  know. 


The  Lover's  Morning  Salute 
to  his  Mistress 

TUNE—  "Deil  tak  the  Wars" 

O  LEEP'ST  thou,  or  wak'st  thou,  fairest  creature ! 
v.3     Rosy  morn  now  lifts  his  eye, 
Numbering  ilka  bud  which  Nature 

Waters  wi'  the  tears  o'  joy: 

Now  thro'  the  leafy  woods, 

And  by  the  reeking  floods, 
Wild  Nature's  tenants  freely,  gladly  stray ; 

The  lintwhite  in  his  bower 

Chants  o'er  the  breathing  flower ; 

The  lav'rock  to  the  sky 

Ascends  wi'  sangs  o'  joy, 
While  the  sun  and  thou  arise  to  bless  the  day  1 

Phoebus,  gilding  the  brow  o'  morning, 

Banishes  ilk  darksome  shade, 
Nature  gladdening  and  adorning ; 

Such  to  me  my  lovely  maid. 
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The  Auld  Man 

When  absent  frae  my  fair, 

The  murky  shades  o'  care 
With  starless  gloom  o'ercast  my  sullen  sky: 

But  when,  in  beauty's  light, 

She  meets  my  ravish'd  sight, 

When  thro'  my  very  heart 

Her  beaming  glories  dart — 
'Tis  then  I  wake  to  life,  to  light,  and  joy. 


The  Auld  Man 

TUNE—"  The  Death  of  the  Linnet" 

BUT  lately  seen  in  gladsome  green 
The  woods  rejoic'd  the  day, 
Thro'  gentle  showers  the  laughing  flowers 

In  double  pride  were  gay : 
But  now  our  joys  are  fled, 

On  winter  blasts  awa ; 
Yet  maiden  May,  in  rich  array, 
Again  shall  bring  them  a' ! 


But  my  white  pow,  nae  kindly  thowe 

Shall  melt  the  snaws  of  age ; 
My  trunk  of  eild,  but  buss  or  bield, 

Sinks  in  time's  wintry  rage. 
Oh,  age  has  weary  days, 

And  nights  o'  sleepless  pain  I 
Thou  golden  time  o'  youthfu'  prime, 

Why  com'st  thou  not  again ! 
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My  Chloris 

TUNE— My  lodging  is  on  the  cold  ground" 

MY  Chloris,  mark  how  green  the  groves, 
The  primrose  banks  how  fair: 
The  balmy  gales  awake  the  flowers, 
And  wave  thy  flaxen  hair. 

The  lav'rock  shuns  the  palace  gay, 

And  o'er  the  cottage  sings : 
For  Nature  smiles  as  sweet,  I  ween, 

To  shepherds  as  to  kings. 

Let  minstrels  sweep  the  skilfu'  string 

In  lordly  lighted  ha': 
The  shepherd  stops  his  simple  reed, 

Blythe,  in  the  birken  shaw. 


The  princely  revel  may  survey 
Our  rustic  dance  wi'  scorn  ; 

But  are  their  hearts  as  light  as  ours 
Beneath  the  milk-white  thorn? 

The  shepherd,  in  the  flowery  glen, 
In  shepherd's  phrase  will  woo : 

The  courtier  tells  a  finer  tale, 
But  is  his  heart  as  true? 


These  wild-wood  flowers  I've  pu'd,  to  deck 

That  spotless  breast  o'  thine: 
The  courtier's  gems  may  witness  love — 

But  'tis  na  love  like  mine. 
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Lassie  wi'  the  Lint-white  Locks 
The  Charming   Month  of  May 

TUNE— "Dainty  Davie" 

IT  was  the  charming-  month  of  May, 
When  all  the  flowers  were  fresh  and  gay, 
One  morning,  by  the  break  of  day, 

The  youthful,  charming  Chloe — 
From  peaceful  slumber  she  arose, 
Girt  on  her  mantle  and  her  hose, 
And  o'er  the  flowery  mead  she  goes, 
The  youthful,  charming  Chloe  ! 

CHORUS. 

Lovely  was  she  by  the  dawn, 
Youthful  Chloe,  charming  Chloe, 

Tripping  o'er  the  pearly  lawn, 
The  youthful,  charming  Chloe  ! 

The  feather'd  people  you  might  see 
Perch'd  all  around  on  every  tree, 
In  notes  of  sweetest  melody 

They  hail  the  charming  Chloe ; 
Till,  painting  gay  the  eastern  skies, 
The  glorious  sun  began  to  rise, 
Out-rivall'd  by  the  radiant  eyes 

Of  youthful,  charming  Chloe  ! 

Lovely  was  she,  etc. 


Lassie  wi'  the  Lint-white  Locks 

TUNE—"  Rothiemurchus*  Rant. " 

NOW  Nature  deeds  the  flowery  lea, 
And  a'  is  young  and  sweet  like  thee ; 
O  wilt  thou  share  its  joys  wi'  me, 
And  say  thou 'It  be  my  dearie,  O? 
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CHORUS. 

Lassie  wi'  the  lint-white  locks, 
Bonnie  lassie,  artless  lassie, 

Wilt  thou  wi'  me  tent  the  flocks? 
Wilt  thou  be  my  dearie,  O? 

The  primrose  bank,  the  wimpling  burn, 
The  cuckoo  on  the  milk-white  thorn, 
The  wanton  lambs  at  early  morn, 
Shall  welcome  thee,  my  dearie,  O. 
Lassie  wi',  etc. 

And  when  the  welcome  simmer-shower 
Has  cheer'd  ilk  drooping-  little  flower, 
We'll  to  the  breathing-  woodbine  bower 
At  sultry  noon,  my  dearie,  O. 
Lassie  wi',  etc. 

When  Cynthia  lights,  wi'  silver  ray, 
The  weary  shearer's  hameward  way, 
Thro'  yellow  waving  fields  we'll  stray, 
And  talk  o'  love,  my  dearie,  O. 
Lassie  wi1,  etc. 

And  when  the  howling  wintry  blast 
Disturbs  my  lassie's  midnight  rest; 
Enclasped  to  my  faithfu'  breast, 
I'll  comfort  thee,  my  dearie,  O. 
Lassie  wi'  the  lint-white  locks, 
Bonnie  lassie,  artless  lassie, 
Wilt  thou  wi'  me  tent  the  flocks? 
Wilt  thou  be  my  dearie,  O? 
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Philly  and  Willy 


Philly  and  Willy 


TUNE—"  The  sovus  tail" 


HE. 


O   PHILLY,  happy  be  that  day 
When,  roving-  thro'  the  gather'd  hay, 
My  youthfu'  heart  was  stown  away, 
And  by  thy  charms,  my  Philly. 


0  Willy,  aye  I  bless  the  grove 
Where  first  I  own'd  my  maiden  love, 
Whilst  thou  didst  pledge  the  Powers  above 

To  be  my  ain  dear  Willy. 

BOTH. 

For  a*  the  joys  that  gowd  can  gie, 

1  dinna  care  a  single  flie, 

,lad   |  I  love's  the    |,Iad 
lass  )  (  lass 


The 


I  love's  the    j 
( 

An  that's  my  ain  dear 


I  for  me, 


HE. 


As  songsters  of  the  early  year 
Are  ilka  day  mair  sweet  to  hear, 
So  ilka  day  to  me  mair  dear 
And  charming  is  my  Philly. 


SHE. 

As  on  the  brier  the  budding  rose 
Still  richer  breathes  and  fairer  blows, 
So  in  my  tender  bosom  grows 
The  love  I  bear  my  Willy. 

BOTH.  —  For  a'  the  joys,  etc. 
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HE. 

The  milder  sun  and  bluer  sky, 
That  crown  my  harvest  cares  wi'  joy, 
Were  ne'er  sae  welcome  to  my  eye 
As  is  a  sight  o'  Philly. 

SHE. 

The  little  swallow's  wanton  wing-, 
Tho'  wafting  o'er  the  flowery  spring, 
Did  ne'er  to  me  sic  tidings  bring 
As  meeting  o'  my  Willy. 

BOTH. — For  a'  the  joys,  etc. 

HE. 

The  bee  that  thro'  the  sunny  hour 
Sips  nectar  in  the  opening  flower, 
Compar'd  wi'  my  delight  is  poor, 
Upon  the  lips  o'  Philly. 

SHE. 

The  woodbine  in  the  dewy  weet, 
When  evening  shades  in  silence  meet, 
Is  na  sae  fragrant  or  sae  sweet 
As  is  a  kiss  o'  Willy. 

BOTH. — For  a'  the  joys,  etc. 

HE. 

Let  Fortune's  wheel  at  random  nn, 
And  fools  may  tine,  and  knaves  may  win ; 
My  thoughts  are  a'  bound  up  in  ane, 
And  that's  my  ain  dear  Philly. 

SHE. 

What's  a'  the  joys  that  gowd  can  gie ! 
I  care  na  wealth  a  single  flie ; 
The  lad  I  love's  the  lad  for  me, 
And  that's  my  ain  dear  Willy. 

BOTH. — For  a'  the  joys,  etc. 
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My  Katy 


Contented  wi'  Little 

TUNE — "Lumps  o1  Pudding." 

CONTENTED  wi'  little,  and  can  tie  wi'  mair, 
V^x     Whene'er  I  forgather  wi'  Sorrow  and  Care, 
I  gie  them  a  skelp  as  they're  creepin'  alang, 
Wi'   a   cog   o'  guid   swats,    and    an   auld    Scottish 
sang. 

I  whiles  claw  the  elbow  o'  troublesome  thought; 
But  Man  is  a  sodger,  and  Life  is  a  faught : 
My  mirth  and  guid  humour  are  coin  in  my  pouch, 
And  my  freedom's  my  lairdship   nae  monarch  dare 
touch. 

A  towmond  o'  trouble,  should  that  be  my  fa', 
A  night  o'  guid  fellowship  sowthers  it  a' ; 
When  at  the  blythe  end  of  our  journey  at  last, 
Wha  the  deil  ever  thinks  o'  the  road  he  has  past  ? 

Blind   Chance,  let  her  snapper  and    stoyte   on  her 

way, 

Be't  to  me,  be't  frae  me,  e'en  let  the  jad  gae : 
Come    ease,    or    come    travail ;    come   pleasure    or 

pain, 
My     warst     word     is — "Welcome,     and      welcome 

again ! " 


My  Katy 

TUNE— "Roy" s  Wife." 

IS  this  thy  plighted,  fond  regard, 
Thus  cruelly  to  part,  my  Katy? 
Is  this  thy  faithful  swain's  reward — 
An  aching,  broken  heart,  my  Katy? 
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CHORUS. 

Canst  thou  leave  me  thus,  my  Katy? 

Canst  thou  leave  me  thus,  my  Katy? 
Well  thou  know'st  my  aching-  heart, 

And  canst  thou  leave  me  thus  for  pity? 

Farewell !  and  ne'er  such  sorrows  tear 
That  fickle  heart  of  thine,  my  Katy ! 

Thou  may'st  find  those  will  love  thee  dear — 
But  not  a  love  like  mine,  my  Katy. 
Canst  thou,  etc. 


My  Nannie's  Awa 

TONE — "  There'll  never  be  peace  till  Jamie  comes  ftame." 

NOW  in  her  green  mantle  blythe  Nature  arrays, 
And  listens  the  lambkins  that  bleat  o'er  the 

braes, 

While  birds  warble  welcomes  in  ilka  green  shaw : 
But  to  me  it's  delightless — my  Nannie's  awa. 

The  snaw-drap  and  primrose  our  woodlands  adorn, 
And  violets  bathe  in  the  weet  o'  the  morn : 
They  pain  my  sad  bosom,  sae  sweetly  they  blaw : 
They  mind  me  o'  Nannie — and  Nannie's  awa. 

Thou  laverock  that  springs  frae  the  dews  o'  the 

lawn, 

The  shepherd  to  warn  o'  the  grey-breaking  dawn, 
And  thou,  mellow  mavis,  that  hails  the  night-fa', 
Gie  over  for  pity — my  Nannie's  awa. 

Come  Autumn  sae  pensive,  in  yellow  and  grey, 
And  soothe  me  wi'  tidings  o'  Nature's  decay ; 
The  dark,  dreary  winter,  and  wild-driving  snaw, 
Alane  can  delight  me — now  Nannie's  awa. 
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For  the  Sake  o'  Somebody 

The  Tear-Drop 

T  T  J AE  is  my  heart,  and  the  tear's  i'  my  e'e ; 
V  V       Lang-,  lang-,  joy's  been  a  stranger  to  me : 
Forsaken  and  friendless  my  burden  I  bear, 
And  the  sweet  voice  o'  pity  ne'er  sounds  in  my  ear. 

Love,  thou  hast  pleasures,  and  deep  hae  I  loved ; 
Love,  thou  hast  sorrows,  and  sair  hae  I  proved  : 
But  this  bruised  heart  that  now  bleeds  in  my  breast, 
I  can  feel  its  throbbings  will  soon  be  at  rest. 

O  if  I  were  where  happy  I  hae  been — 
Down  by  yon  stream  and  yon  bonnie  castle  green ; 
For  there  he  is  wand'ring  and  musing  on  me, 
Wha  wad  soon  dry  the  tear  frae  Phillis's  e'e. 


For  the  Sake  o'  Somebody 

TUNE—"  The  Highland  Watch's  Farewell." 

MY  heart  is  sair,  I  daurna  tell, 
My  heart  is  sair  for  Somebody ; 
I  could  wake  a  winter  night, 
For  the  sake  o'  Somebody! 
O-hon  !  for  Somebody  ! 
O-hey!  for  Somebody! 
I  could  range  the  world  around, 
For  the  sake  o'  Somebody. 

Ye  Powers  that  smile  on  virtuous  love, 

O,  sweetly  smile  on  Somebody ! 
Frae  ilka  danger  keep  him  free, 
And  send  me  safe  my  Somebody. 
O-hon  !  for  Somebody  ! 
O-hey !  for  Somebody  ! 
I  wad  do — what  wad  I  not? 
For  the  sake  o'  Somebody! 
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A  Man's  a   Man  for  a'  that 


IS  there,  for  honest  poverty, 
That  hangs  his  head,  and  a'  that? 
The  coward  slave,  we  pass  him  by, 
We  dare  be  poor  for  a'  that! 
For  a'  that,  and  a'  that, 

Our  toils  obscure,  and  a'  that ; 
The  rank  is  but  the  guinea  stamp ; 
The  Man's  the  gowd  for  a'  that ! 

What  tho'  on  hamely  fare  we  dine, 
Wear  hodden  grey,  and  a'  that? 
Gie  fools  their  silks,  and  knaves  their  wine, 
A  man's  a  Man  for  a'  that  ! 
For  a'  that,  and  a'  that, 

Their  tinsel  show,  and  a'  that ; 
The  honest  man,  tho'  e'er  sae  poor, 
Is  King  o'  men  for  a'  that ! 

Ye  see  yon  birkie,  ca'd  a  lord, 

Wha  struts,  and  stares,  and  a'  that? 
Tho'  hundreds  worship  at  his  word, 
He's  but  a  coof  for  a'  that ! 
For  a'  that,  and  a'  that, 

His  riband,  star,  and  a'  that, 
The  man  of  independent  mind, 
He  looks  and  laughs  at  a'  that 

A  prince  can  mak  a  belted  knight, 

A  marquis,  duke,  and  a'  that ; 
But  an  honest  man's  aboon  his  might, 
Guid  faith  he  maunna  fa'  that ! 
For  a'  that,  and  a'  that, 

Their  dignities,  and  a'  that, 
The  pith  o'  sense,  and  pride  o'  worth, 
Are  higher  rank  than  a'  that! 
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Evening  on  Craigieburn  Wood 

Then  let  us  pray  that  come  it  may, 

As  come  it  will  for  a'  that ; 
That  Sense  and  Worth,  o'er  a'  the  earth, 
May  bear  the  gree,  and  a'  that ! 
For  a'  that,  and  a'  that, 

It's  coming  yet,  for  a'  that, 
That  Man  to  Man,  the  warld  o'er, 
Shall  brothers  be  for  a'  that ! 


Sweet  closes  the  Evening  on 
Craigieburn  Wood 

SWEET  closes  the   evening-   on   Craigieburn 
wood, 

And  blythely  awakens  the  morrow ; 
But   the    pride   of   the    spring-  in   the   Craigie- 
burn wood 
Can  yield  to  me  nothing-  but  sorrow. 

CHORUS. 

Beyond  thee,  dearie,  beyond  thee,  dearie, 
And  O  to  be  lying-  beyond  thee ! 

O  sweetly,  soundly,  weel  may  he  sleep, 
That's  laid  in  the  bed  beyond  thee ! 

I  see  the  spreading-  leaves  and  flowers, 

I  hear  the  wild  birds  singing- ; 
But  pleasure  they  hae  nane  for  me, 

While  care  my  heart  is  wring-ing-. 
Beyond  thee,  etc. 

I  canna  tell,  I  maunna  tell, 
I  dare  na  for  your  anger 
But  secret  love  will  break  my  heart, 
If  I  conceal  it  lang-er. 

Beyond  thee,  etc. 
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I  see  thee  gracefu',  straight,  and  tall, 
I  see  thee  sweet  and  bonnie, 

But  oh,  what  will  my  torments  be, 
If  thou  refuse  thy  Johnny  ! 
Beyond  thee,  etc. 

To  see  thee  in  anither's  arms, 
In  love  to  lie  and  languish, 

'Twad  be  my  dead,  that  will  be  seen, 

My  heart  wad  burst  wi'  anguish. 

Beyond  thee,  etc. 

But,  Jeanie,  say  thou  wilt  be  mine, 
Say,  thou  lo'es  nane  before  me ; 

An'  a'  my  days  o'  life  to  come, 
I'll  gratefully  adore  thee. 
Beyond  thee,  etc. 


Craigieburn  Wood 

LATER   VERSION. 

SWEET  fa's  the  eve  on  Craigieburn, 
And  blythe  awakes  the  morrow, 
But  a'  the  pride  o'  spring's  return 
Can  yield  me  nocht  but  sorrow. 

I  see  the  flowers  and  spreading  trees, 

I  hear  the  wild  birds  singing  ; 
But  what  a  weary  wight  can  please, 

And  care  his  bosom  wringing? 

Fain,  fain  would  I  my  griefs  impart, 

Yet  dare  na  for  your  anger ; 
But  secret  love  will  break  my  heart, 

If  I  conceal  it  langer. 
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Wee  Willie  Gray 


If  thou  refuse  to  pity  me, 

If  thou  shalt  love  anither, 
When  yon  green  leaves  fa'  frae  the  tree, 

Around  my  grave  they'll  wither. 


There  was  a  Bonnie  Lass 

'THHERE  was  a  bonnie  lass,  and  a  bonnie,  bonnie 
JL       lass, 

And  she  lo'ed  her  bonnie  laddie  dear ; 
Till  war's  loud  alarms  tore  her  laddie  frae  her  arms, 

Wi'  monie  a  sigh  and  tear. 

Over  sea,  over  shore,  where  the  cannons  loudly  roar, 

He  still  was  a  stranger  to  fear: 
And  nocht  could  him  quell,  or  his  bosom  assail, 

But  the  bonnie  lass  he  lo'ed  sae  dear. 


Wee  Willie  Gray 

WEE  Willie  Gray,  and  his  leather  wallet; 
Peel    a  willow-wand,  to  be   him  boots  and 

jacket : 
The   rose   upon   the   brier  will    be   him   trouse  and 

doublet, 

The   rose  upon  the   brier  will  be  him   trouse  and 
doublet ! 

Wee  Willie  Gray,  and  his  leather  wallet ; 
Twice  a  lily  flower  will  be  him  sark  and  cravat ; 
Feathers  of  a  flie  wad  feather  up  his  bonnet, 
Feathers  of  a  flie  wad  feather  up  his  bonnet. 
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O  aye  my  Wife  she  Dang  me 


ON  peace  and  rest  my  mind  was  bent, 
And  fool  I  was  I  married ; 
But  never  honest  man's  intent 
Sae  cursedly  miscarried. 

CHORUS. 

O  aye  my  wife  she  dang  me, 
An'  aft  my  wife  she  bang-  me ; 
If  ye  gie  a  woman  a'  her  will, 
Quid  faith !    she'll  soon  o'ergang  ye. 

Some  share  o'  comfort  still  at  last, 
When  a'  thir  days  are  done,  man; 

My  pains  o'  hell  on  earth  are  past, 
I'm  sure  o'  bliss  aboon,  man. 
O  aye  my  wife,  etc. 


O  Steer  her  up 

TUNE—  "O  steer  her  up,  and  haud  her  gaun" 

O  STEER  her  up,  and  haud  her  gaun— 
Her  mother's  at  the  mill,  jo; 
And  gin  she  winna  take  a  man, 
E'en  let  her  take  her  will,  jo  : 
First  shore  her  wi'  a  kindly  kiss, 

And  ca'  another  gill,  jo, 
And  gin  she  take  the  thing  amiss, 
E'en  let  her  flyte  her  fill,  jo. 

O  steer  her  up,  and  be  na  blate, 

An'  gin  she  tak  it  ill,  jo, 
Then  lea'e  the  lassie  till  her  fate, 

And  time  nae  langer  spill,  jo: 
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The  Lass  o'  Ecclefechan 

Ne'er  break  your  heart  for  ae  rebute, 

But  think  upon  it  still,  jo; 
Then  gin  the  lassie  winna  do't, 

Ye'll  fin"  anither  will,  jo. 


The  Lass  of  Ecclefechan 

TUNE— "Jack  o'  Latin." 

"/~"*AT  ye  me,  O  gat  ye  me, 

VJT     O  gat  ye  me  wi'  naething? 
Rock  and  reel,  and  spinnin'  wheel, 

A  mickle  quarter  basin. 
Bye  attour,  my  gutcher  has 

A  heich  house  and  a  laigh  ane, 
A'  forbye,  my  bonnie  sel, 

The  toss  of  Ecclefechan." 

"O  haud  your  tongue  now,  Lucky  Laing, 

0  haud  your  tongue  and  jauner ; 
I  held  the  gate  till  you  I  met, 

Syne  I  began  to  wander : 
I  tint  my  whistle  and  my  sang, 

1  tint  my  peace  and  pleasure ; 

But  your  green  graff,  now,  Lucky  Laing, 
Wad  airt  me  to  my  treasure." 


O  Lassie,  art  them  Sleepin'  yet? 

TUNE — "Let  me  in  this  ae  night" 

O  LASSIE,  art  thou  sleepin'  yet? 
Or  art  thou  wakin',  I  would  wit? 
For  love  has  bound  me  hand  and  fit, 
And  I  would  fain  be  in,  jo. 
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0  let  me  in  this  ae  night, 
This  ae,  ae,  ae  night; 

For  pity's  sake  this  ae  night, 

0  rise  and  let  me  in,  jo. 

Thou  hear'st  the  winter  wind  and  weet, 
Nae  star  blinks  thro'  the  driving  sleet ; 
Tak  pity  on  my  weary  feet, 

And  shield  me  frae  the  rain,  jo. 
O  let  me  in,  etc. 

The  bitter  blast  that  round  me  blaws, 
Unheeded  howls,  unheeded  fa's ; 
The  cauldness  o'  thy  heart's  the  cause 
Of  a'  my  grief  and  pain,  jo. 

0  let  me  in,  etc. 

HER  ANSWER. 

O  tell  na  me  o'  wind  and  rain, 
Upbraid  na  me  wi'  cauld  disdain  ! 
Gae  back  the  gate  ye  cam  again, 
I  winna  let  you  in,  jo. 

CHORUS. 

1  tell  you  now  this  ae  night, 
This  ae,  ae,  ae  night ; 

And  ance  for  a'  this  ae  night, 

1  winna  let  you  in,  jo. 

The  snellest  blast,  at  mirkest  hours, 
That  round  the  pathless  wand'rer  pours, 
Is  nocht  to  what  poor  she  endures 
That's  trusted  faithless  man,  jo. 

1  tell  you  now,  etc. 
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TJl  aye  ca'  in  by  yon  Toun 

The  sweetest  flower  that  deck'd  the  mead, 
Now  trodden  like  the  vilest  weed ; 
Let  simple  maid  the  lesson  read, 
The  weird  may  be  her  ain,  jo. 
I  tell  you  now,  etc. 

The  bird  that  charm'd  his  summer-day 
Is  now  the  cruel  fowler's  prey ; 
Let  witless,  trusting-  woman  say 
How  aft  her  fate's  the  same,  jo. 
I  tell  you  now,  etc. 


I'll  aye  ca'  in  by  yon  Toun 


HERE'S  nane  sail  ken,  there's  nane  sail 
JL       guess, 
What  brings  me  back  the  gate  again, 
But  she,  my  fairest  faithfu'  lass, 
And  stownlins  we  sail  meet  again. 

CHORUS. 
I'll  aye  ca'  in  by  yon  toun, 

And  by  yon  garden  green  again  ; 
I'll  aye  ca'  in  by  yon  toun, 

And  see  my  bonnie  Jean  again. 

She'll  wander  by  the  aiken  tree 

When  trystin'-time  draws  near  again  ; 

And  when  her  lovely  form  I  see, 
O  haith  1  she's  doubly  dear  again  ! 
I'll  aye  ca'  in,  etc. 
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O,  wat  ye  wha's  in  yon  Toun  ? 

TUNE — "  The  bonnie  Lass  in  yon  town" 

NOW  haply  down  yon  gay  green  shaw, 
She  wanders  by  yon  spreading  tree : 
How  blest,  ye  flow'rs  that  round  her  blaw, 
Ye  catch  the  glances  o'  her  e'e ! 

CHORUS. 

O,  wat  ye  wha's  in  yon  toun 
Ye  see  the  e'enin'  sun  upon? 

The  dearest  maid's  in  yon  toun, 
That  e'enin'  sun  is  shining  on. 

How  blest,  ye  birds  that  round  her  sing, 
And  welcome  in  the  blooming  year, 

And  doubly  welcome  be  the  spring, 
The  season  to  my  Jeanie  dear ! 
O,  wat  ye,  etc. 

The  sun  blinks  blythe  on  yon  town, 
And  on  yon  bonnie  braes  of  Ayr ; 

But  my  delight  in  yon  town, 
And  dearest  bliss,  is  Jeanie  fair. 
O,  wat  ye,  etc. 

Without  my  love,  not  a'  the  charms 

O'  Paradise  could  yield  me  joy ; 
But  gie  me  Jeanie  in  my  arms, 

And  welcome  Lapland's  dreary  sky! 
O,  wat  ye,  etc. 

My  cave  wad  be  a  lover's  bower, 

Tho'  raging  winter  rent  the  air; 
And  she  a  lovely  little  flower, 
That  I  wad  tent  and  shelter  there. 
O,  wat  ye,  etc. 
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The  Cardin'  o't 

0  sweet  is  she  in  yon  toun, 

Yon  sinkin'  sun's  gane  doun  upon  ; 
A  fairer  than's  in  yon  toun, 

His  setting  beam  ne'er  shone  upon. 
O,  wat  ye,  etc. 

If  angry  fate  is  sworn  my  foe, 

And  suffering  I  am  doom'd  to  bear ; 

1  careless  quit  all  else  below, 

But  spare  me,  spare  me  Jeanie  dear  ! 
O,  wat  ye,  etc. 

For  while  life's  dearest  blood  is  warm, 
Ae  thought  frae  her  shall  ne'er  depart, 

And  she — as  fairest  is  her  form, 
She  has  the  truest,  kindest  heart. 
O,  wat  ye,  etc. 


The  Cardin'  o't 

TUNE—  "Salt  Fish  and  Dumplings" 

ICOFT  a  stane  o'  haslock  woo', 
To  make  a  coat  to  Johnny  o't ; 
For  Johnny  is  my  only  jo, 
I  lo'e  him  best  of  onie  yet. 

The  cardin'  o't,  the  spinnin'  o't ; 

The  warpin'  o't,  the  winnin'  o't ; 
When  ilka  ell  cost  me  a  groat, 
The  tailor  staw  the  lynin'  o't. 

For  though  his  locks  be  lyart  grey, 

And  though  his  brow  be  beld  aboon  ; 
Yet  I  hae  seen  him  on  a  day, 
The  pride   of  a'  the  parishen. 
The  cardin'  o't,  the  spinnin'  o't ; 

The  warpin'  o't,  the  winnin'  o't ; 
When  ilka  ell  cost  me  a  groat, 
The  tailor  staw  the  lynin'  o't. 
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The  Lass  that  made  the  Bed  to  me 


WHEN  Januar'  wind  was  blawing  cauld, 
As  to  the  north  I  took  my  way, 
The  mirksome  night  did  me  enfauld, 
I  knew  na  where  to  lodge  till  day. 

By  my  good  luck  a  maid  I  met, 

Just  in  the  middle  o'  my  care ; 
And  kindly  she  did  me  invite 

To  walk  into  a  chamber  fair. 

I  bow'd  fu'  low  unto  this  maid, 
And  thank'd  her  for  her  courtesie  j 

I  bow'd  fu'  low  unto  this  maid, 
And  bade  her  mak  a  bed  to  me. 

She  made  the  bed  baith  large  and  wide, 
Wi'  twa  white  hands  she  spread  it  down  ; 

She  put  the  cup  to  her  rosy  lips, 
And  drank,  "  Young  man,  now  sleep  ye  soun'. 

She  snatch'd  the  candle  in  her  hand, 
And  frae  my  chamber  went  wi'  speed  ; 

But  I  call'd  her  quickly  back  again 
To  lay  some  mair  below  my  head. 

A  cod  she  laid  below  my  head, 

And  served  me  wi'  due  respect ; 
And  to  salute  her  wi'  a  kiss, 

I  put  my  arms  about  her  neck. 

"Haud  aff  your  hands,  young  man,"  she  says, 

"  And  dinna  sae  uncivil  be : 
If  ye  hae  onie  love  for  me, 

O  wrang  na  my  virginitie  !  " 

Her  hair  was  like  the  links  o'  gowd, 

Her  teeth  were  like  the  ivorie ; 
Her  cheeks  like  lilies  dipt  in  wine, 

The  lass  that  made  the  bed  to  me. 
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Her  bosom  was  the  driven  snaw, 
Twa  drifted  heaps  sae  fair  to  see ; 

Her  limbs  the  polish'd  marble  stane, 
The  lass  that  made  the  bed  to  me. 

I  kiss'd  her  owre  and  owre  again, 
And  aye  she  wist  na  what  to  say ; 

I  laid  her  'tween  me  and  the  wa' — 
The  lassie  thought  na  lang  till  day. 

Upon  the  morrow  when  we  rose, 

I  thank'd  her  for  her  courtesie ; 
But  aye  she  blush'd,  and  aye  she  sigh'd, 

And  said,  "Alas!  ye've  ruin'd  me." 

I  clasp'd  her  waist,  and  kiss'd  her  syne, 
While  the  tear  stood  twinkling-  in  her  e'e  ; 

I  said,   "  My  lassie,  dinna  cry, 

For  ye  aye  shall  make  the  bed  to  me." 

She  took  her  mither's  holland  sheets, 
And  made  them  a'  in  sarks  to  me : 

Blythe  and  merry  may  she  be, 
The  lass  that  made  the  bed  to  me. 

CHORUS. 
The  bonnie  lass  made  the  bed  to  me, 

The  braw  lass  made  the  bed  to  me : 
I'll  ne'er  forget  till  the  day  I  die, 

The  lass  that  made  the  bed  to  me ! 


The  Dumfries  Volunteers 

TUNE—  "Push  about  the  jorum" 

DOES  haughty  Gaul  invasion  threat? 
Then  let  the  loons  beware,  Sir, 
There's  Wooden  Walls  upon  our  seas, 
And  Volunteers  on  shore,  Sir. 
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The  Nith  shall  run  to  Corsincon, 

And  Criffel  sink  in  Solway, 
Ere  we  permit  a  foreign  foe 

On  British  ground  to  rally ! 

We'll  ne'er  permit,  etc. 

O  let  us  not  like  snarling-  tykes 

In  wrangling  be  divided ; 
Till,  slap  !    come  in  an  unco  loon, 

And  wi'  a  rung  decide  it. 
Be  Britain  still  to  Britain  true, 

Amang  oursels  united  ; 
For  never  but  by  British  hands 

Maun  British  wrangs  be  righted ! 
No !  never  but,  etc. 

The  kettle  o'  the  Kirk  and  State, 

Perhaps  a  clout  may  fail  in't ; 
But  deil  a  foreign  tinkler  loon 

Shall  ever  ca'  a  nail  in't. 
Our  fathers'  bluid  the  kett'e  bought, 

And  wha  wad  dare  to  spoil  it ; 
By  Heaven  !  the  sacrilegious  dog 

Shall  fuel  be  to  boil  it ! 
By  Heaven !  etc. 

The  wretch  that  wad  a  tyrant  own, 

And  the  wretch,  his  true-born  brother, 
Who  would  set  the  mob  aboon  the  throne, 

May  they  be  damned  together! 
Who  will  not  sing,   "God  save  the  King," 

Shall  hang  as  high's  the  steeple ; 
But  while  we  sing,   "God  save  the  King," 

We'll  ne'er  forget  the  People ! 
But  while  we  sing,  etc. 
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To  the  Woodlark 

TUNE—"  Where' II  bonnie  Ann  lie?" 

OSTAY,  sweet  warbling-  woodlark,  stay, 
Nor  quit  for  me  the  trembling-  spray, 
A  hapless  lover  courts  thy  lay, 
Thy  soothing1,  fond  complaining-. 

Again,  again  that  tender  part, 
That  I  may  catch  thy  melting  art ; 
For  surely  that  wad  touch  her  heart, 
Wha  kills  me  wi'  disdaining. 

Say,  was  thy  little  mate  unkind, 
And  heard  thee  as  the  careless  wind? 
Oh,  nocht  but  love  and  sorrow  join'd 
Sic  notes  o'  wae  could  wauken. 

Thou  tells  o'  never-ending-  care; 
O'  speechless  grief,  and  dark  despair; 
For  pity's  sake,  sweet  bird,  nae  mair! 
Or  my  poor  heart  is  broken ! 


On  Chloris  being  111 

TUNE — "Aye  waukin\  O" 

CAN  I  cease  to  care, 
Can  I  cease  to  languish, 
While  my  darling  fair 

Is  on  the  couch  of  anguish  ? 

CHORUS. 
Long,  long  the  night, 

Heavy  comes  the  morrow, 
While  my  soul's  delight 
Is  on  her  bed  of  sorrow. 
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Every  hope  is  fled, 
Every  fear  is  terror; 

Slumber  e'en  I  dread, 
Every  dream  is  horror. 
Long-,  etc. 

Hear  me,  Powers  divine ! 

Oh,  in  pity  hear  me ! 
Take  aught  else  of  mine, 

But  my  Chloris  spare  me ! 
Long-,  etc. 


Mark  yonder  Pomp 

TUNE— "Dell  tak  the  Wars" 

MARK  yonder  pomp  of  costly  fashion, 
Round  the  wealthy,  titled  bride : 
But  when  compar'd  with  real  passion, 
Poor  is  all  that  princely  pride. 
What  are  their  showy  treasures? 
What  are  their  noisy  pleasures? 
The  gay,  gaudy  glare  of  vanity  and  art : 
The  polish'd  jewel's  blaze 
May  draw  the  wond'ring  gaze, 
And  courtly  grandeur  bright 
The  fancy  may  delight, 
But  never,  never  can  come  near  the  heart. 

But  did  you  see  my  dearest  Chloris, 

In  simplicity's  array ; 
Lovely  as  yonder  sweet  opening  flower  is, 

Shrinking  from  the  gaze  of  day. 

O  then,  the  heart  alarming, 

And  all  resistless  charming, 
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'Twas  na  her  Bonnie  Blue  E'e 

In  Love's  delightful  fetters  she  chains  the  willing- 
soul  ! 

Ambition  would  disown 

The  world's  imperial  crown  ; 

Even  Avarice  would  deny 

His  worshipp'd  deity, 
And  feel  thro'  every  vein  Love's  raptures  roll. 


'Twas  na  her  Bonnie  Blue  E'e 

TUNE—" Laddie,  lie  near  me" 

*  I  HWAS  na  her  bonnie  blue  e'e  was  my  ruin ; 
JL     Fair  tho'  she  be,  that  was  ne'er  my  undoing- ; 
'Twas  the  dear  smile  when  naebody  did  mind  us, 
'Twas     the     bewitching-,    sweet,    stown    glance     o' 
kindness. 

Sair  do  I  fear  that  to  hope  is  denied  me, 
Sair  do  I  fear  that  despair  maun  abide  me ; 
But  tho'  fell  Fortune  should  fate  us  to  sever, 
Queen  shall  she  be  in  my  bosom  for  ever. 

Chloris,  I'm  thine  wi'  a  passion  sincerest, 
And  thou  hast  plighted  me  love  o'  the  dearest ! 
And  thou'rt  the  angel  that  never  can  alter, 
Sooner  the  sun  in  his  motion  would  falter. 


Their  Groves  o'  Sweet  Myrtle 

TUNE — "Humours  of  Glen." 

groves  o'  sweet  myrtle  let  foreign  lands 
reckon, 

Where   bright-beaming    summers    exalt    the   per- 
fume ; 

Far  dearer  to  me  yon  lone  glen  o'  green  breckan, 
Wi'  the  burn  stealing  under  the  lang  yellow  broom. 
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Far  dearer  to  me  are  yon  humble  broom  bowers, 
Where  the  blue-bell  and  gowan  lurk  lowly  unseen : 

For  there,  lightly  tripping  amang  the  wild  flowers, 
A-listening  the  linnet,  aft  wanders  my  Jean. 

Tho'  rich  is  the  breeze  in  their  gay  sunny  valleys, 

And  cauld  Caledonia's  blast  on  the  wave ; 
Their  sweet-scented  woodlands  that  skirt  the  proud 

palace, 

What  are  they?    The  haunt   of  the   tyrant  and 
slave ! 

The     slave's     spicy     forests,     and     gold-bubbling 
fountains, 

The  brave  Caledonian  views  wi'  disdain ; 
He  wanders  as  free  as  the  winds  of  his  mountains, 

Save  love's  willing  fetters,  the  chains  o'  his  Jean. 


Forlorn,  my  Love 

TUNE — " Let  me  in  this  ae  night" 

T7ORLORN,  my  love,  no  comfort  near, 
-L       Far,  far  from  thee,  I  wander  here ; 
Far,  far  from  thee,  the  fate  severe 
At  which  I  most  repine,  love. 

CHORUS. 

O  wert  thou,  love,  but  near  me, 
But  near,  near,  near  me ; 
How  kindly  thou  wouldst  cheer  me, 
And  mingle  sighs  with  mine,  love ! 

Around  me  scowls  a  wintry  sky, 
That  blasts  each  bud  of  hope  and  joy; 
And  shelter,  shade,  nor  home  have  I, 
Save  in  those  arms  of  thine,  love ! 
O  wert,  etc. 
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Last  May  a  Braw  Wooer 

Cold,  alter'd  friendship's  cruel  part, 

To  poison  Fortune's  ruthless  dart — 

Let  me  not  break  thy  faithful  heart, 

And  say  that  fate  is  mine,  love. 

O  wert,  etc. 


But  dreary  tho'  the  moments  fleet, 
O  let  me  think  we  yet  shall  meet ; 
That  only  ray  of  solace  sweet 
Can  on  thy  Chloris  shine,  love ! 
O  wert,  etc. 


Last  May  a  Braw  Wooer 

TUNE—"  The  Lothian  Lassie" 

LAST  May  a  braw  wooer  cam   down  the  lang 
glen, 

And  sair  wi'  his  love  he  did  deave  me ; 
I  said  there  was  naething  I  hated  like  men — 
The  deuce  gae  wi'm  to  believe  me,  believe  me— 
The  deuce  gae  wi'm  to  believe  me. 

He  spak  o'  the  darts  in  my  bonnie  black  een, 
And  vow'd  for  my  love  he  was  deein' ; 

I  said  he  might  dee  when  he  liked  for  Jean — 
The  Lord  forgie  me  for  leein',  for  leein', 
The  Lord  forgie  me  for  leein'  ! 

A  weel-stocked  mailen,  himsel  for  the  laird, 
And  marriage  aff-hand,  were  his  proffers  ; 

I  never  loot  on  that  I  kend  it,  or  car'd — 

But  thought  I  might  hae  waur  offers,  waur  offers, 
But  thought  I  might  hae  waur  offers. 
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But  what  wad  ye  think  ?     In  a  fortnight,  or  less, 
The  deil  tak  his  taste  to  gae  near  her ! 

He  up  the  lang  loan  to  my  black  cousin,  Bess — 
Guess  ye  how,  the  jad !    I  could  bear  her,  could 

bear  her, 
Guess  ye  how,  the  jad !  I  could  bear  her. 

But  a'  the  niest  week,  as  I  fretted  wi'  care, 

I  gaed  to  the  tryst  o'  Dalgarnock, 
And  wha  but  my  fine  fickle  lover  was  there? 

I  glowr'd  as  I'd  seen  a  warlock,  a  warlock, 

I  glowr'd  as  I'd  seen  a  warlock. 

But  owre  my  left  shouther  I  gae  him  a  blink, 
Lest  neebors  might  say  I  was  saucy ; 

My  wooer  he  caper'd  as  he'd  been  in  drink, 
And  vow'd  I  was  his  dear  lassie,  dear  lassie, 
And  vow'd  I  was  his  dear  lassie. 

I  spier'd  for  my  cousin  fu'  couthy  and  sweet, 
Gin  she  had  recover'd  her  hearin', 

And  how  her  new  shoon  fit  her  auld  shachl't  feet — 
But,  heavens !  how  he  fell  a  swearin',  a  swearin', 
But,  heavens !  how  he  fell  a  swearin'. 

He  begged,  for  Gudesake !  I  wad  be  his  wife, 

Or  else  I  wad  kill  him  wi'  sorrow : 
So  e'en  to  preserve  .'he  poor  body  in  life, 

I  think  I  maun  wed  him  to-morrow,  to-morrow, 

I  think  I  maun  wed  him  to-morrow. 


This  is  no  my  ain  Lassie 

TUNE — "  This  is  no  my  ain  house" 

I   SEE  a  form,  I  see  a  face, 
Ye  weel  may  wi'  the  fairest  place  : 
It  wants,  to  me,  the  witching  grace, 
The  kind  love  that's  in  her  e'e. 
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CHORUS. 

O  this  is  no  my  ain  lassie, 

Fair  tho'  the  lassie  be ; 
O  weel  ken  I  my  ain  lassie, 

Kind  love  is  in  her  e'e. 

She's  bonnie,  blooming-,  straight,  and  tall, 
And  lang  has  had  my  heart  in  thrall ; 
And  aye  it  charms  my  very  saul, 
The  kind  love  that's  in  her  e'e. 
O  this  is  no,  etc. 

A  thief  sae  pawkie  is  my  Jean 
To  steal  a  blink,  by  a'  unseen  ; 
But  gleg  as  light  are  lovers'  een, 
When  kind  love  is  in  the  e'e. 
O  this  is  no,  etc. 

It  may  escape  the  courtly  sparks, 

It  may  escape  the  learned  clerks  ; 

But  weel  the  watching  lover  marks 

The  kind  love  that's  in  her  e'e. 

O  this  is  no,  etc. 


O  Bonnie  was  yon  Rosy  Brier 

TUNE — "7  wish  my  love  was  in  a.  mire" 

O  BONNIE  was  yon  rosy  brier, 
That  blooms  sae  far  frae  haunt  o'  man ; 
And  bonnie  she,  and  ah,  how  dear ! 
It  shaded  frae  the  e'enin'  sun. 

Yon  rosebuds  in  the  morning-  dew, 

How  pure  amang  the  leaves  sae  green  ; 

But  purer  was  the  lover's  vow 
They  witness'd  in  their  shade  yestreen. 
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All  in  its  rude  and  prickly  bower, 

That  crimson  rose,  how  sweet  and  fair ! 

But  love  is  far  a  sweeter  flower 
Amid  life's  thorny  path  o'  care. 

The  pathless  wild,  and  wimpling  burn, 
Wi'  Chloris  in  my  arms,  be  mine ; 

And  I  the  world,  nor  wish,  nor  scorn, 
Its  joys  and  griefs  alike  resign. 


Peggy 

TUNE—"  The  hopeless  lover" 

NOW  Spring-  has  clad  the  groves  in  green, 
And  strew'd  the  lea  wi'  flowers ; 
The  furrow'd  waving  corn  is  seen 

Rejoice  in  fostering  showers ; 
While  ilka  thing  in  nature  join 

Their  sorrows  to  forego, 
O  why  thus  all  alone  are  mine 
The  weary  steps  of  woe? 

The  trout  within  yon  wimpling  burn 

Glides  swift,  a  silver  dart, 
And  safe  beneath  the  shady  thorn 

Defies  the  angler's  art : 
My  life  was  once  that  careless  stream, 

That  wanton  trout  was  I ; 
But  love,  wi'  unrelenting  beam, 

Has  scorch'd  my  fountain  dry. 

The  little  flow'ret's  peaceful  lot, 

In  yonder  cliff  that  grows, 
Which,  save  the  linnet's  flight,  I  wot, 

Nae  ruder  visit  knows, 
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O  wha  is  she  that  Lo'es  me  ? 

Was  mine  ;  till  love  has  o'er  me  past, 

And  blighted  a'  my  bloom, 
And  now  beneath  the  withering  blast 

My  youth  and  joy  consume. 

The  waken'd  lav'rock  warbling  springs, 

And  climbs  the  early  sky, 
Winnowing  blythe  his  dewy  wings 

In  morning's  rosy  eye  ; 
As  little  reck'd  I  sorrow's  power, 

Until  the  flowery  snare 
O*  witching  love,  in  luckless  hour, 

Made  me  the  thrall  o'  care. 

O  had  my  fate  been  Greenland's  snows, 

Or  Afric's  burning  zone, 
Wi'  man  and  nature  leagu'd  my  foes, 

So  Peggy  ne'er  I'd  known ! 
The  wretch  whase  doom  is,  "  Hope  nae  mair  !  " 

What  tongue  his  woes  can  tell ; 
Within  whase  bosom,  save  despair, 

Nae  kinder  spirits  dwell. 


O  wha  is  she  that  Lo'es  me  ? 

TUNE— "  Morag." 

OWHA  is  she  that  lo'es  me, 
And  has  my  heart  a-keeping? 
O  sweet  is  she  that  lo'es  me, 
As  dews  o'  simmer  weeping, 
In  tears  the  rosebuds  steeping; 

CHORUS. 
O  that's  the  lassie  o'  my  heart, 

My  lassie  ever  dearer; 
O  that's  the  queen  o'  womankind, 
And  ne'er  a  ane  to  peer  her. 
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If  thou  shalt  meet  a  lassie, 

In  grace  and  beauty  charming, 

That  e'en  thy  chosen  lassie, 

Erewhile  thy  breast  sae  warming, 
Had  ne'er  sic  powers  alarming  ; 
O  that's,  etc. 

If  thou  hadst  heard  her  talking — 
And,  thy  attentions  plighted, 

That  ilka  body  talking, 

But  her,  by  thee  is  slighted — 
And  thou  art  all  delighted ; 
O  that's,  etc. 


If  thou  hast  met  this  fair  one, 
When  frae  her  thou  hast  parted, 

If  every  other  fair  one, 

But  her,  thou  hast  deserted, 

And  thou  art  broken-hearted; 

O  that's,  etc. 


Care  and  Crowdie 

OTHAT  I  had  ne'er  been  married, 
I  wad  never  had  nae  care ; 
Now  I've  gotten  wife  and  bairns, 
An'  they  cry  "Crowdie!"  ever  main 

CHORUS. 

Ance  Crowdie,  twice  Crowdie, 
Three  times  Crowdie  in  a  day; 

Gin  ye  "  Crowdie  !  "  onie  mair, 
Ye'll  crowdie  a'  my  meal  away. 
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Waefu'  want  and  hunger  fley  me, 
Glowrin'  by  the  hallan  en' ; 

Sair  I  fecht  them  at  the  door, 
But  aye  I'm  eerie  they  come  ben. 
Ance  Crowdie,  etc. 


O  Mally's  Meek,  Mally's  Sweet 

AS  I  was  walking-  up  the  street, 
A  barefit  maid  I  chanced  to  meet ; 
But  O  the  road  was  very  hard 
For  that  fair  maiden's  tender  feet ! 

CHORUS. 

O  Mally's  meek,  Mally's  sweet, 
Mally's  modest  and  discreet, 

Mally's  rare,  Mally's  fair, 
Mally's  every  way  complete  ! 

It  were  mair  meet  that  those  fine  feet 
Were  weel  laced  up  in  silken  shoon, 

And  'twere  more  fit  that  she  should  sit 
Within  yon  chariot  gilt  aboon  ! 
O  Mally's  meek,  etc. 

Her  yellow  hair,  beyond  compare, 
Comes  trinkling  down  her  swan-white  neck, 

And  her  two  eyes,  like  stars  in  skies, 
Would  keep  a  sinking  ship  frae  wreck! 
O  Mally's  meek,  etc. 
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Jockey's  ta'en  the  Parting  Kiss 

T  OCKEY'S  ta'en  the  parting  kiss, 
J  O'er  the  mountains  he  is  gane ; 
And  with  him  is  a*  my  bliss, 

Nought  but  griefs  with  me  remain. 

Spare  my  luve,  ye  winds  that  blaw, 
Flashy  sleets  and  beating  rain ! 

Spare  my  luve,  thou  feathery  snaw, 
Drifting  o'er  the  frozen  plain ! 

When  the  shades  of  evening  creep 
O'er  the  day's  fair,  gladsome  e'e, 

Sound  and  safely  may  he  sleep, 
Sweetly  blythe  his  wauk'ning  be! 

He  will  think  on  her  he  loves, 

Fondly  he'll  repeat  her  name ; 
For  where'er  he  distant  roves, 

Jockey's  heart  is  still  at  hame. 

Hey  for  a  Lass  wi'  a  Tocher 

TUNE — "  Balinamona.  ora." 

AWA  wi'  your  witchcraft  o'  beauty's  alarms, 
The    slender   bit   beauty  you    grasp   in    your 

arms : 

O,  gie  me  the  lass  that  has  acres  o'  charms, 
O,  gie  me  the  lass  wi'  the  weel-stockit  farms  ! 

CHORUS. 

Then  hey,  for  a  lass  wi'  a  tocher, 

Then  hey,  for  a  lass  wi'  a  tocher, 

Then  hey,  for  a  lass  wi'  a  tocher; 

The  nice  yellow  guineas  for  me  ! 
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Your  beauty's  a  flower  in  the  morning  that  blows, 
And  withers  the  faster,  the  faster  it  grows ; 
But  the  rapturous  charm  o'  the  bonnie  green  knowes, 
Ilk  spring  they're  new  deckit  wi'  bonnie  white  yowes. 
Then  hey,  etc. 

And  e'en  when  this  beauty  your  bosom  has  blest, 
The  brightest  o'  beauty  may  cloy,  when  possest ; 
But  the  sweet  yellow  darlings  wi'  Geordie  imprest, 
The  langer  ye  hae  them — the  mair  they're  carest ! 
Then  hey,  etc. 


A  Slave  to  Love 

A  SLAVE  to  love's  unbounded  sway, 
He  aft  has  wrought  me  meikle  wae ; 
But  now  he  is  my  deadly  fae, 
Unless  thou  be  my  ain. 

CHORUS. 

O  lay  thy  loof  in  mine,  lass, 
In  mine,  lass,  in  mine,  lass, 

And  swear  on  thy  white  hand,  lass, 
That  thou  wilt  be  my  ain. 

There's  monie  a  lass  has  broke  my  rest, 
That  for  a  blink  I  hae  lo'ed  best ; 
But  thou  art  Queen  within  my  breast, 
For  ever  to  remain. 

O  lay  thy  loof,  etc. 
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A  Health  to  ane  I  Lo'e  Dear 

TUNE — "Here's  a  health  to  them  thafs  awa,  Ilitity." 

ALTHO'  thou  maun  never  be  mine, 
Altho'  even  hope  is  denied ; 
"Tis  sweeter  for  thee  despairing-, 
Than  aught  in  the  world  beside — Jessie ! 

CHORUS. 

Here's  a  health  to  ane  I  lo'e  dear, 
Here's  a  health  to  ane  I  lo'e  dear ; 
Thou  art  as  sweet  as  the  smile  when 

fond  lovers  meet, 
And  soft  as  their  parting*  tear — Jessie ! 

I  mourn  thro'  the  gay,  gaudy  day, 
As,  hopeless,  I  muse  on  thy  charms : 

But  welcome  the  dream  o'  sweet  slumber, 
For  then  I  am  lock'd  in  thy  arms — Jessie ! 
Here's  a  health,  etc. 

I  guess  by  the  dear  angel  smile, 

I  guess  by  the  love-rolling  e'e ; 
But  why  urge  the  tender  confession 

'Gainst  Fortune's  fell  cruel  decree — Jessie! 
Here's  a  health,  etc. 


O  wert  thou  in  the  Cauld  Blast 

TUNE — "  The  Lass  of  Livingstone." 

OWERT  thou  in  the  cauld  blast, 
On  yonder  lea,  on  yonder  lea, 
My  plaidie  to  the  angry  airt, 
I'd  shelter  thee,  I'd  shelter  thee : 
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Or  did  Misfortune's  bitter  storms 

Around  thee  blaw,  around  thee  blaw, 

Thy  bield  should  be  my  bosom, 
To  share  it  a',  to  share  it  a'. 


Or  were  I  in  the  wildest  waste, 

Sae  black  an*  bare,  sae  black  an'  bare, 
The  desert  were  a  paradise, 

If  thou  wert  there,  if  thou  wert  there ; 
Or  were  I  monarch  o'  the  globe, 

Wi'  thee  to  reign,  wi'  thee  to  reign, 
The  only  jewel  in  my  crown 

Wad  be  my  queen,  wad  be  my  queen. 


Fairest  Maid  on  Devon  Banks 

TUNE— "  Rotkiemurckus'  Rant." 

FULL  well  thou  know'st  I  love  thee  dear, 
Couldst  thou  to  malice  lend  an  ear? 
O,  did  not  love  exclaim,   "Forbear, 
Nor  use  a  faithful  lover  so?" 

CHORUS. 

Fairest  maid  on  Devon  banks, 
Crystal  Devon,  winding  Devon, 

Wilt  thou  lay  that  frown  aside, 

And  smile  as  thou  wert  wont  to  do  ? 

Then  come,  thou  fairest  of  the  fair, 
Those  wonted  smiles,  O,  let  me  share; 
And  by  thy  beauteous  self  I  swear, 

No  love  but  thine  my  heart  shall  know ! 
Fairest  maid,  etc. 
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John  Barleycorn 

'T^HERE  was  three  Kings  into  the  east, 
JL       Three  Kings  both  great  and  high, 
And  they  hae  sworn  a  solemn  oath 
John  Barleycorn  should  die. 

They  took  a  plough  and  plough'd  him  down, 

Put  clods  upon  his  head, 
And  they  hae  sworn  a  solemn  oath 

John  Barleycorn  was  dead. 

But  the  cheerfu'  Spring  came  kindly  on, 

And  show'rs  began  to  fall ; 
John  Barleycorn  got  up  again, 

And  sore  surpris'd  them  all. 

The  sultry  suns  of  Summer  came, 

And  he  grew  thick  and  strong, 
His  head  weel  arm'd  \vi'  pointed  spears, 

That  no  one  should  him  wrong. 

The  sober  Autumn  enter'd  mild, 

When  he  grew  wan  and  pale ; 
His  bending  joints  and  drooping  head 

Show'd  he  began  to  fail. 

His  colour  sicken'd  more  and  more, 

He  faded  into  age ; 
And  then  his  enemies  began 

To  show  their  deadly  rage. 
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They've  ta'en  a  weapon,  long1  and  sharp, 

And  cut  him  by  the  knee; 
Then  tied  him  fast  upon  a  cart, 

Like  a  rogue  for  forgerie. 

They  laid  him  down  upon  his  back, 

And  cudgell'd  him  full  sore ; 
They  hung  him  up  before  the  storm, 

And  turn'd  him  o'er  and  o'er. 

They  filled  up  a  darksome  pit 

With  water  to  the  brim, 
They  heaved  in  John  Barleycorn, 

There  let  him  sink  or  swim. 

They  laid  him  out  upon  the  floor, 

To  work  him  farther  woe, 
And  still,  as  signs  of  life  appear'd, 

They  toss'd  him  to  and  fro. 

They  wasted,  o'er  a  scorching  flame, 

The  marrow  of  his  bones  ; 
But  a  miller  us'd  him  worst  of  all, 

For  he  crush'd  him  between  two  stones. 

And  they  hae  ta'en  his  very  heart's  blood, 

And  drank  it  round  and  round  ; 
And  still  the  more  and  more  they  drank, 

Their  joy  did  more  abound. 

John  Barleycorn  was  a  hero  bold, 

Of  noble  enterprise, 
For  if  you  do  but  taste  his  blood, 

'Twill  make  your  courage  rise  ; 

'Twill  make  a  man  forget  his  woe ; 

'Twill  heighten  all  his  joy  : 
'Twill  make  the  widow's  heart  to  sing, 

Tho'  the  tear  were  in  her  eye. 
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Then  let  us  toast  John  Barleycorn, 
Each  man  a  glass  in  hand ; 

And  may  his  great  posterity 
Ne'er  fail  in  old  Scotland  ! 


When  Guilford  Good  our  Pilot  stood 
A  Fragment 

WHEN  Guilford  good  our  pilot  stood, 
An'  did  our  hellim  thraw,  man, 
Ae  night,  at  tea,  began  a  plea, 

Within  America,  man  : 
Then  up  they  gat  the  maskin'-pat, 

And  in  the  sea  did  jaw,  man ; 
An"  did  nae  less,  in  full  Congress, 
Than  quite  refuse  our  law,  man. 

Then  thro'  the  lakes  Montgomery  takes, 

I  wat  he  was  na  slaw,  man ; 
Down  Lowrie's  burn  he  took  a  turn, 

And  Carleton  did  ca',  man : 
But  yet,  what-reck,  he,  at  Quebec, 

Montgomery-like  did  fa',  man, 
Wi'  sword  in  hand,  before  his  band, 

Amang  his  en'mies  a',  man. 

Poor  Tammy  Gage,  within  a  cage 

Was  kept  at  Boston  ha',  man  ; 
Till  Willie  Howe  took  o'er  the  knowe 

For  Philadelphia,  man : 
Wi'  sword  an'  gun  he  thought  a  sin 

Guid  Christian  bluid  to  draw,  man  ; 
But  at  New  York,  wi'  knife  an'  fork, 

Sir  Loin  he  hacked  sma',  man. 
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Burgoyne  gaed  up,  like  spur  an'  whip, 

Till  Fraser  brave  did  fa',  man ; 
Then  lost  his  way,  ae  misty  day, 

In  Saratoga  shaw,  man. 
Cornwallis  fought  as  lang's  he  dought, 

An'  did  the  buckskins  claw,  man ; 
But  Clinton's  glaive  frae  rust  to  save, 

He  hung1  it  to  the  wa',  man. 


Then  Montague,  an'  Guilford  too, 

Began  to  fear  a  fa',  man ; 
And  Sackville  doure,  wha  stood  the  stoure, 

The  German  Chief  to  thraw,  man : 
For  Paddy  Burke,  like  onie  Turk, 

Nae  mercy  had  at  a',  man ; 
An'  Charlie  Fox  threw  by  the  box, 

An'  lows'd  his  tinkler  jaw,  man. 


Then  Rockingham  took  up  the  game ; 

Till  death  did  on  him  ca',  man  ; 
When  Shelburne  meek  held  up  his  cheek, 

Conform  to  Gospel  law,  man ; 
Saint  Stephen's  boys,  wi'  jarring  noise, 

They  did  his  measures  thraw,  man, 
For  North  an'  Fox  united  stocks, 

An'  bore  him  to  the  wa',  man. 


Then  Clubs  an'  Hearts  were  Charlie's  cartes, 

He  swept  the  stakes  awa,  man, 
Till  the  Diamonds'  ace,  of  Indian  race, 

Led  him  a  sair  faux  pas,  man  : 
The  Saxon  lads,  wi'  loud  placads, 

On  Chatham's  boy  did  ca',  man ; 
An'  Scotland  drew  her  pipe,  an'  blew, 

"  Up,  Willie,  waur  them  a',  man  !  " 
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Behind  the  throne  then  Grenville's  gone, 

A  secret  word  or  twa,  man ; 
While  slee  Dundas  arous'd  the  class 

Be-north  the  Roman  wa',  man : 
An'  Chatham's  wraith,  in  heavenly  graith, 

(Inspired  bardies  saw,  man,) 
Wi'  kindling  eyes  cried,   "Willie,  rise! 

Would  I  hae  fear'd  them  a',  man?" 


But,  word  an'  blow,  North,  Fox,  and  Co. 

GowfFd  Willie  like  a  ba',  man, 
Till  Suthron  raise,  an'  coost  their  claise 

Behind  him  in  a  raw,  man ; 
An'  Caledon  threw  by  the  drone, 

An'  did  her  whittle  draw,  man ; 
An*  swoor  fu'  rude,  thro'  dirt  an'  blood, 

To  make  it  guid  in  law,  man. 


The  Battle  of  Sheriff-Muir 

BETWEEN  THE   DUKE  OF  ARGYLE   AND  THE  EARL  OF  MAR, 
NOVEMBER   13,    1715 

CAM  ye  here  the  fight  to  shun, 

Or  herd  the  sheep  wi'  me,  man? 
Or  were  you  at  the  Sherra-muir, 
And  did  the  battle  see,  man?" 
"  I  saw  the  battle,  sair  and  teugh, 
And  reeking-red  ran  monie  a  sheugh, 
My  heart,  for  fear,  gae  sough  for  sough, 
To  hear  the  thuds,  and  see  the  cluds 
O'  clans  frae  woods,  in  tartan  duds, 
Wha  glaum'd  at  Kingdoms  three,  man. 
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"The  red-coat  lads,  wi'  black  cockades, 

To  meet  them  were  na  slaw,  man ; 
They  rush'd  and  push'd,  and  blude  outgush'd, 

And  monie  a  bouk  did  fa',  man : 
And  great  Argyle  led  on  his  files, 
I  wat  they  glanc&d  twenty  miles : 
They  hough'd  the  clans  like  ninepin  kyles, 
They  hack'd  and  hash'd,  while  broadswords  clash'd, 
And  thro'  they  dash'd,  and  hew'd  and  smash'd, 

Till  fey  men  died  awa,  man. 

"  But  had  you  seen  the  philibegs, 

And  skyrin  tartan  trews,  man, 
When  in  the  teeth  they  dar'd  our  Whigs, 

And  Covenant  true  Blues,  man ; 
In  lines  extended  lang  and  large, 
When  bayonets  oppos'd  the  targe, 
And  thousands  hasten'd  to  the  charge, 
Wi'  Highland  wrath  they  frae  the  sheath 
Drew  blades  o'  death,  till,  out  of  breath, 

They  fled  like  frighted  doos,  man." 

"O  how  deil,  Tarn,  can  that  be  true? 

The  chase  gaed  frae  the  north,  man  ; 
I  saw  mysel,  they  did  pursue 

The  horsemen  back  to  Forth,  man ; 
And  at  Dunblane,  in  my  ain  sight, 
They  took  the  brig  wi'  a'  their  might, 
And  straught  to  Stirling  wing'd  their  flight ; 
But,  cursed  lot !  the  gates  were  shut, 
And  monie  a  huntit,  poor  red-coat, 

For  fear  amaist  did  swarf,  man." 

"My  sister  Kate  cam  up  the  gate 

Wi'  crowdie  unto  me,  man ; 
She  swore  she  saw  some  rebels  run 

Frae  Perth  unto  Dundee,  man : 
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Their  left-hand  general  had  nae  skill, 
The  Angus  lads  had  nae  guid-will 
That  day  their  neebors'  blood  to  spill, 
For  fear,  by  foes,  that  they  should  lose 
Their  cog's  o'  brose — all  crying  woes ; 
And  so  it  goes,  you  see,  man. 

''They've  lost  some  gallant  gentlemen 
Amang  the  Highland  clans,  man  ; 

I  fear  my  Lord  Panmure  is  slain, 
Or  fallen  in  Whiggish  hands,  man : 

Now  wad  ye  sing  this  double  fight, 

Some  fell  for  wrang,  and  some  for  right ; 

But  monie  bade  the  world  guid-night ; 

Then  ye  may  tell,  how  pell  and  mell, 

By  red  claymores,  and  muskets'  knell, 

Wi'  dying  yell,  the  Tories  fell, 
And  Whigs  to  hell  did  flee,  man." 


The  Dean  of  Faculty 

A  New  Ballad 
TUNE—"  The  Dragon  of  Wantley." 

DIRE  was  the  hate  at  old  Harlaw 
That  Scot  to  Scot  did  carry ; 
And  dire  the  discord  Langside  saw, 

For  beauteous,  hapless  Mary: 
But  Scot  with  Scot  ne'er  met  so  hot, 

Or  were  more  in  fury  seen,  Sir, 
Than  'twixt  Hal  and  Bob  for  the  famous  job — 
Who  should  be  the  Faculty's  Dean,  Sir. 

This  Hal  for  genius,  wit,  and  lore, 

Among  the  first  was  number'd ; 
But  pious  Bob,  'mid  learning's  store, 

Commandment  the  tenth  remember'd. 
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Yet  simple  Bob  the  victory  got, 

And  won  his  heart's  desire; 
Which  shows  that  heaven  can  boil  the  pot, 

Though  the  Devil  piss  in  the  fire. 


Squire  Hal  besides  had,  in  this  case, 

Pretensions  rather  brassy, 
For  talents  to  deserve  a  place 

Are  qualifications  saucy; 
So  their  worships  of  the  Faculty, 

Quite  sick  of  merit's  rudeness, 
Chose  one  who  should  owe  it  all,  d'ye  see, 

To  their  gratis  grace  and  goodness. 


As  once  on  Pisgah  purg'd  was  the  sight 

Of  a  son  of  Circumcision, 
So  may  be,  on  this  Pisgah  height, 

Bob's  purblind,  mental  vision ; 
Nay,  Bobby's  mouth  may  be  open'd  yet, 

Till  for  eloquence  you  hail  him, 
And  swear  he  has  the  angel  met 

That  met  the  ass  of  Balaam. 


In  your  heretic  sins  may  ye  live  and  die, 

Ye  heretic  Eight-and-Thirty  ! 
But  accept,  ye  sublime  majority, 

My  congratulations  hearty. 
With  your  honours  and  a  certain  king, 

In  your  servants  this  is  striking — 
The  more  incapacity  they  bring, 

The  more  they're  to  your  liking. 


II.— 14 
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The  Five  Carlins 
An  Election  Ballad 
TUNE—  "  Chevy  Chase" 


was  five  carlins  in  the  south, 
JL       They  fell  upon  a  scheme, 
To  send  a  lad  to  Lon'on  town 
To  bring-  them  tidings  hame  :  — 

Not  only  bring  them  tidings  hame, 

But  do  their  errands  there, 
And  aiblins  gowd  and  honour  baith 

Might  be  that  laddie's  share. 

There  was  Maggie  by  the  banks  o'  Nith, 

A  dame  wi'  pride  eneugh, 
And  Marjorie  o'  the  monie  Lochs, 

A  carlin  auld  an'  teugh. 

And  blinkin'  Bess  o'  Annandale, 
That  dwells  near  Solway  side, 

And  whisky  Jean  that  took  her  gill 
In  Galloway  so  wide. 

And  auld  black  Joan  frae  Creighton  peel, 

O'  gipsy  kith  an'  kin, 
Five  wighter  carlins  were  na  foun' 

The  south  kintra  within. 

To  send  a  lad  to  Lon'on  town 

They  met  upon  a  day, 
And  monie  a  knight  and  monie  a  laird, 

That  errand  fain  would  gae. 

O  !  monie  a  knight  and  monie  a  laird, 

This  errand  fain  would  gae  ; 
But  nae  ane  could  their  fancy  please, 

O  !  ne'er  a  ane  but  twae. 
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The  first  ane  was  a  belted  knight, 

Bred  o'  a  Border  clan, 
"  An'  he  wad  gae  to  Lon'on  town, 

Might  nae  man  him  withstan' : 

"  And  he  wad  do  their  errands  weel, 

And  meikle  he  wad  say, 
And  ilka  ane  at  Lon'on  Court 

Wad  bid  to  him  'Quid-day.'" 

Then  niest  came  in  a  sodger  youth, 

And  spak  wi'  modest  grace, 
"An1  he  wad  gae  to  Lon'on  town, 

If  sae  their  pleasure  was. 

"  He  wad  na  hecht  them  courtly  gift, 

Nor  meikle  speech  pretend ; 
But  he  wad  hecht  an  honest  heart 

Wad  ne'er  desert  his  friend." 

Now  wham  to  choose  and  wham  refuse, 

At  strife  thae  carlins  fell ; 
For  some  had  gentle  folk  to  please, 

And  some  wad  please  themsel. 

Then  out  spak  mim-mou'd  Meg  o'  Nith, 

An'  she  spak  out  wi'  pride, 
"An"  she  wad  send  the  sodger  youth 

Whatever  might  betide. 

"For  the  auld  guidman  o'  Lon'on  Court 

She  didna  care  a  pin, 
But  she  wad  send  the  sodger  youth 

To  greet  his  eldest  son." 

Then  up  sprang  Bess  o'  Annandale, 

A  deadly  aith  she's  ta'en, 
"  That  she  wad  vote  the  Border  knight, 

Tho'  she  should  vote  her  lane : 
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"  For  far-aff  fowls  hae  feathers  fair, 

An*  fools  o'  change  are  fain, 
But  I  hae  tried  the  Border  knight, 

I'll  try  him  yet  again." 

Says  auld  black  Joan  frae  Creighton  peel, 

A  carlin  stoor  and  grim, 
"The  auld  guidman  or  young  guidman, 

For  me  may  sink  or  swim ! 

"  For  fools  may  freit  o'  right  and  wrang, 
While  knaves  laugh  them  to  scorn  : 

But  the  sodger's  friends  hae  blawn  the  best, 
Sae  he  shall  bear  the  horn." 

Then  whisky  Jean  spak  o'er  her  drink, 

"  Ye  weel  ken,  kimmers  a', 
The  auld  guidman  o'  Lon'on  Court, 

His  back's  been  at  the  wa'. 

"And  monie  a  friend  that  kiss'd  his  caup, 

Is  now  a  fremit  wight ; 
But  it's  ne'er  sae  wi'  whisky  Jean, — 

We'll  send  the  Border  knight." 

Then  slow  raise  Marjorie  o'  the  Lochs, 

And  wrinkled  was  her  brow ; 
Her  ancient  weed  was  russet  grey, 

Her  auld  Scots  bluid  was  true. 

"There's  some  great  folks  set  light  by  me, 

I  set  as  light  by  them  ; 
But  I  will  send  to  Lon'on  town, 

Wha  I  lo'e  best  at  hame." 

So  how  this  weighty  plea  will  end, 

Nae  mortal  wight  can  tell ; 
God  grant  the  King  and  ilka  man 

May  look  weel  to  himsel ! 


The  Laddies  by  the  Banks  o'  Nith 

The  Laddies  by  the  Banks  o'  Nith 

Election  Ballad,  1789 
TUNE — "  Up  and  waur  them  a,'." 

THE  laddies  by  the  banks  o'  Nith 
Wad  trust  his  Grace  wi'  a',  Jamie, 
But  he'll  sair  them  as  he  sair'd  the  king- — 
Turn  tail  and  rin  awa,  Jamie ! 

CHORUS. 

Up  and  waur  them  a',  Jamie, 

Up  and  waur  them  a' ; 
The  Johnstons  hae  the  guidin'  o't, 

Ye  turncoat  Whigs,  awa ! 


The  day  he  stude  his  country's  friend, 
Or  gied  her  faes  a  claw,  Jamie, 

Or  frae  puir  man  a  blessin'  wan, 

That  day  the  duke  ne'er  saw,  Jamie  ! 
Up  and  waur,  etc. 


But  wha  is  he,  his  country's  boast? 

Like  him  there  is  na  twa,  Jamie ; 
There's  no  a  callant  tents  the  kye 

But  kens  o'  Westerha',  Jamie. 
Up  and  waur,  etc. 


To  end  the  wark,  here's  Whistlebirk, 
Lang  may  his  whistle  blaw,  Jamie ; 
And  Maxwell  true  o'  sterling  blue, 
And  we'll  be  Johnstons  a',  Jamie  ! 
Up  and  waur,  etc. 
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The  F£te  Champetre 

TUNE — "  Killiecrankie" 

OWHA  will  to  Saint  Stephen's  House, 
To  do  our  errands  there,  man? 
O  wha  will  to  Saint  Stephen's  House, 

O'  th'  merry  lads  of  Ayr,  man  ? 
Or  will  we  send  a  man  o'  law? 

Or  will  we  send  a  sodger? 
Or  him  wha  led  o'er  Scotland  a 
The  meikle  Ursa-Major? 

Come,  will  ye  court  a  noble  lord, 

Or  buy  a  score  o'  lairds,  man  ? 
For  worth  and  honour  pawn  their  word, 

Their  vote  shall  be  Glencaird's,  man  ! 
Ane  gies  them  coin,  ane  gies  them  wine, 

Anither  gies  them  clatter  ; 
Annbank,  wha  guess' d  the  ladies'  taste, 

He  gies  a  Fete  Champetre. 

When  Love  and  Beauty  heard  the  news, 

The  gay  greenwoods  amang,  man, 
Where,  gathering  flowers  and  busking  bowers, 

They  heard  the  blackbird's  sang,  man — 
A  vow,  they  seal'd  it  with  a  kiss, 

Sir  Politics  to  fetter, 
As  theirs  alone,  the  patent-bliss, 

To  hold  a  F£te  Champetre. 

Then  mounted  Mirth,  on  gleesome  wing, 

O'er  hill  and  dale  she  flew,  man ; 
Ilk  wimpling  burn,  ilk  crystal  spring, 

Ilk  glen  and  shaw  she  knew,  man  : 
She  summon'd  every  social  sprite, 

That  sports  by  wood  or  water, 
On  th'  bonnie  banks  of  Ayr  to  meet, 

And  keep  this  Fete  Champetre. 
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Cauld  Boreas,  \vi'  his  boisterous  crew, 

Were  bound  to  stakes  like  kye,  man ; 
And  Cynthia's  car,  o'  silver  fu', 

Clamb  up  the  starry  sky,  man  : 
Reflected  beams  dwell  in  the  streams, 

Or  down  the  current  shatter ; 
The  western  breeze  steals  through  the  trees 

To  view  this  Fete  Champetre  ! 

How  many  a  robe  sae  gaily  floats, 

What  sparkling  jewels  glance,  man, 
To  Harmony's  enchanting  notes, 

As  moves  the  mazy  dance,  man ! 
The  echoing  wood,  the  winding  flood, 

Like  Paradise  did  glitter, 
When  angels  met,  at  Adam's  yett, 

To  hold  their  Fete  Champetre  ! 

When  Politics  came  there  to  mix 

And  make  his  ether-stane,  man, 
He  circled  round  the  magic  ground, 

But  entrance  found  he  nane,  man : 
He  blush'd  for  shame,  he  quat  his  name, 

Forswore  it,  every  letter, 
Wi'  humble  prayer  to  join  and  share 

This  festive  Fete  Champetre  I 


The  Heron  Ballads 
First  Ballad 

WHOM  will  you  send  to  London  town, 
To  Parliament  and  a'  that? 
Or  wha  in  a'  the  country  round 
The  best  deserves  to  fa'  that? 
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For  a'  that,  an'  a'  that, 
Thro'  Galloway  and  a'  that ! 
Where  is  the  laird  or  belted  knig-ht 
That  best  deserves  to  fa'  that? 


Wha  sees  Kerroughtree's  open  yett, 

And  wha  is't  never  saw  that? 
Wha  ever  wi'  Kerroughtree  met 
And  has  a  doubt  of  a'  that  ? 
For  a'  that,  an'  a'  that, 
Here's  Heron  yet  for  a'  that  I 
The  independent  patriot, 
The  honest  man,  an'  a'  that. 

Tho    wit  and  worth  in  either  sex, 
St.  Mary's  Isle  can  shaw  that ; 
Wi'  dukes  an'  lords  let  Selkirk  mix, 
And  weel  does  Selkirk  fa'  that. 
For  a'  that,  an'  a'  that, 
Here's  Heron  yet  for  a'  that ! 
The  independent  commoner 
Shall  be  the  man  for  a'  that. 

But  why  should  we  to  nobles  jouk, 

And  is't  against  the  law  that? 
For  why,  a  lord  may  be  a  gouk, 
Wi'  ribbon,  star,  an'  a'  that. 
For  a'  that,  an'  a'  that, 
Here's  Heron  yet  for  a'  that ! 
A  lord  may  be  a  lousy  loun, 
Wi'  ribbon,  star,  an'  a'  that. 

A  beardless  boy  comes  o'er  the  hills, 
Wi'  uncle's  purse  an'  a"  that ; 

But  we'll  hae  ane  frae  'mang  oursels, 
A  man  we  ken,  an'  a'  that. 
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For  a'  that,  an'  a'  that, 
Here's  Heron  yet  for  a'  that ! 
For  we're  not  to  be  bought  an'  sold 
Like  naigs,  an'  nowt,  an'  a'  that. 

Then  let  us  drink  the  Stewartry, 

Kerroughtree's  laird,  an'  a'  that, 
Our  representative  to  be, 

For  weel  he's  worthy  a'  that ! 
For  a'  that,  an'  a'  that, 
Here's  Heron  yet  for  a'  that ! 
A  House  of  Commons  such  as  he, 
They  would  be  blest  that  saw  that. 


The  Election 
Second  Ballad 

FY,  let  us  a'  to  Kirkcudbright, 
For  there  will  be  bickerin'  there ; 
For  Murray's  light-horse  are  to  muster, 

And  O,  how  the  heroes  will  swear ! 
An'  there  will  be  Murray  commander, 

And  Gordon  the  battle  to  win ; 
Like  brothers  they'll  stand  by  each  other 
Sae  knit  in  alliance  an'  kin. 


An'  there  will  be  black-lippit  Johnny, 

The  tongue  o'  the  trump  to  them  a' ; 
An'  he  get  na  hell  for  his  haddin* 

The  Deil  gets  na  justice  ava'  ; 
An*  there  will  be  Kempleton's  birkie, 

A  boy  no  sae  black  at  the  bane, 
But,  as  for  his  fine  nabob  fortune, 

We'll  e'en  let  the  subject  alane. 
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An'  there  will  be  Wig-ton's  new  sheriff; 

Dame  Justice  fu'  brawlie  has  sped, 
She's  gotten  the  heart  of  a  Bushby, 

But,  Lord,  what's  become  o'  the  head? 
An'  there  will  be  Cardoness,  Esquire, 

Sae  mig-hty  in  Cardoness'  eyes  ; 
A  wig-ht  that  will  weather  damnation, 

For  the  Devil  the  prey  will  despise. 


An'  there  will  be  Doug-lasses  doughty, 

New  christ'ning  towns  far  and  near, 
Abjuring1  their  democrat  doing's, 

By  kissing-  the  arse  o'  a  peer  ! 
An'  there  will  be  Kenmure  sae  gen'rous, 

Whose  honour  is  proof  to  the  storm, 
To  save  them  from  stark  reprobation 

He  lent  them  his  name  to  the  firm. 


But  we  winna  mention  Redcastle, 

The  body,  e'en  let  him  escape  ! 
He'd  venture  the  g-allows  for  siller, 

An'  'twere  na  the  cost  o'  the  rape. 
An'  where  is  our  King's  Lord  Lieutenant, 

Sae  fam'd  for  his  gratefu'  return? 
The  billie  is  gettin'  his  Questions, 

To  say  in  St.  Stephen's  the  morn. 


An'  there  will  be  lads  o'  the  Gospel, 

Muirhead  wha's  as  good  as  he's  true ; 
An'  there  will  be  Buittle's  apostle, 

Wha's  more  o'  the  black  than  the  bluej 
An'  there  will  be  folk  frae  St.  Mary's, 

A  house  o'  great  merit  and  note, 
The  deil  ane  but  honours  them  highly, — 

The  deil  ane  will  gie  them  his  vote ! 
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An'  there  will  be  wealthy  young1  Richard, 

Dame  Fortune  should  hing  by  the  neck, 
For  prodigal,  thriftless  bestowing — 

His  merit  had  won  him  respect : 
An'  there  will  be  rich  brother  Nabobs, 

Though  nabobs,  yet  men  of  the  first ; 
An'  there  will  be  Collieston's  whiskers, 

An'  Quintin,  o'  lads  not  the  worst. 


An'  there  will  be  Stamp  Office  Johnn)', 

Tak  tent  how  ye  purchase  a  dram  ; 
An'  there  will  be  gay  Cassencarrie, 

An'  there  will  be  gleg-  Colonel  Tarn  ; 
An'  there  will  be  trusty  Kerroughtree, 

Whose  honour  was  ever  his  law, 
If  the  Virtues  were  pack'd  in  a  parcel, 

His  worth  might  be  sample  for  a'. 


An'  can  we  forget  the  auld  Major, 

Wha'll  ne'er  be  forgot  in  the  Greys? 
Our  flatt'ry  we'll  keep  for  some  other, 

Him  only  'tis  justice  to  praise  ! 
An'  there  will  be  maiden  Kilkerran, 

And  also  Barskimming's  guid  knig-ht ; 
An'  there  will  be  roarin'  Birtwhistle, 

Wha,  luckily,  roars  in  the  right. 


An*  there,  frae  the  Niddisdale's  borders, 

Will  mingle  the  Maxwells  in  droves  ; 
Teugh  Johnny,  staunch  Geordie,  an'  Walie 

That  griens  for  the  fishes  an'  loaves  ; 
An'  there  will  be  Logan  Mac  Do  wall, 

Sculdudd'ry  an*  he  will  be  there, 
An'  also  the  wild  Scot  o'  Galloway, 

Sodgerin',  gunpowder  Blair. 
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Then  hey  the  chaste  interest  o'  Broughton, 

An'  hey  for  the  blessin's  'twill  bring ! 
It  may  send  Balmaghie  to  the  Commons, 

In  Sodom  'twould  make  him  a  King ; 
An'  hey  for  the  sanctified  Murray, 

Our  land  who  wi'  chapels  has  stor'd ; 
He  founder'd  his  horse  among  harlots, 

But  gied  the  auld  naig  to  the  Lord  ! 


The  Trogger 
Third  Ballad.     (May  1796) 

AN  EXCELLENT   NEW  SONG 

WHA  will  buy  my  troggin, 
Fine  election  ware  ; 
Broken  trade  o'  Broughton, 
A'  in  high  repair. 

Buy  braw  troggin, 

Frae  the  banks  o'  Dee ; 
Wha  wants  troggin 
Let  him  come  to  me. 


There's  a  noble  Earl's 

Fame  and  high  renown, 
For  an  auld  sang — 

It's  thought  the  gudes  were  stown. 
Buy  braw  troggin,  etc. 


Here's  the  worth  o    Broughton 

In  a  needle's  e'e ; 
Here's  a  reputation 
Tint  by  Balmaghie. 

Buy  braw  troggin,  etc. 
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Here's  an  honest  conscience 
Might  a  prince  adorn ; 

Frae  the  downs  o'  Tinwald — 
So  was  riever  worn. 

Buy  braw  troggin,  etc. 

Here's  its  stuff  and  lining, 

Cardoness'  head ; 
Fine  for  a  sodger 

A'  the  wale  o'  lead. 

Buy  braw  troggin,  etc. 

Here's  a  little  wadset, 
Buittle's  scrap  o'  truth, 

Pawn'd  in  a  gin-shop 
Quenching  holy  drouth. 

Buy  braw  troggin,  etc. 

Here's  armorial  bearings 
Frae  the  manse  o'  Urr; 

The  crest,  an  auld  crab-apple, 
Rotten  at  the  core. 

Buy  braw  troggin,  etc. 

Here  is  Satan's  picture, 

Like  a  bizzard  gled, 
Pouncing  poor  Redcastle, 

Sprawlin'  as  a  taed. 

Buy  braw  troggin,  etc. 

Here's  the  worth  and  wisdom 

Collieston  can  boast; 
By  a  thievish  midge 

They  had  been  nearly  lost. 

Buy  braw  troggin,  etc. 
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Here  is  Murray's  fragments 
O'  the  Ten  Commands  ; 

Gifted  by  black  Jock 

To  get  them  aff  his  hands. 

Buy  braw  troggin,  etc. 

Saw  ye  e'er  sic  troggin? 

If  to  buy  ye' re  slack, 
Hornie's  turnin'  chapman, — 

He'll  buy  a'  the  pack. 

Buy  braw  troggin,  etc. 


John  Bushby's  Lamentation 

Fourth  Ballad 
TUNE—"  Tke  Babes  in  the  Wood." 

'r~P*WAS  in  the  seventeen  hunder  year 

J.  O'  grace  and  ninety-five, 
That  year  I  was  the  wae'est  man 

O'  onie  man  alive. 

In  March  the  three-and-twentieth  morn, 
The  sun  raise  clear  and  bright ; 

But  oh !  I  was  a  waefu'  man 
Ere  to-fa'  o'  the  night. 

Yerl  Galloway  lang1  did  rule  this  land, 

Wi'  equal  right  and  fame, 
And  thereto  was  his  kinsman  join'd 

The  Murray's  noble  name. 

Yerl  Galloway  lang  did  rule  the  land, 

Made  me  the  judge  o'  strife ; 
But  now  Yerl  Galloway's  sceptre's  broke, 

And  eke  my  hangman's  knife. 
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'Twas  by  the  banks  o'  bonnie  Dee, 

Beside  Kirkcudbright's  towers, 
The  Stewart  and  the  Murray  there 

Did  muster  a'  their  powers. 

The  Murray,  on  the  auld  grey  yaud, 

Wi'  winged  spurs  did  ride, 
That  auld  grey  yaud,  yea,  Nidsdale  rade 

He  staw  upon  Nidside. 

An'  had  the  Yerl  been  there  himsel, 

O  there  had  been  nae  play ; 
But  Garlics  was  to  London  gane, 

And  sae  the  kye  might  stray. 

And  there  was  Balmaghie,  I  ween, 

In  front  rank  he  wad  shine  ; 
But  Balmaghie  had  better  been 

Drinking  Madeira  wine. 

Frae  Glenkens  there  cam  to  our  aid 

A  chief  o'  doughty  deed ; 
In  case  that  worth  should  wanted  be, 

O'  Kenmure  we  had  need. 

And  by  our  banners  march'd  Muirhead, 

And  Buittle  was  na  slack ; 
Whase  haly  priesthood  nane  can  stain, 

For  wha  can  dye  the  black? 

And  there,  sae  grave,  Squire  Cardoness, 

Look'd  on  till  a'  was  done ; 
Sae,  in  the  tower  o'  Cardoness, 

A  howlet  sits  at  noon. 

And  there  led  I  the  Bushby  clan, 

My  gamesome  billie  Will ; 
And  my  son  Maitland,  wise  as  brave, 

My  footsteps  follow'd  still. 
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The  Douglas  and  the  Heron's  name 
We  set  nought  to  their  score ; 

The  Douglas  and  the  Heron's  name 
Had  felt  our  weight  before. 

But  Douglasses  o*  weight  had  we, 

The  pair  o'  lusty  lairds, 
For  building  cot-houses  sae  famed, 

And  christening  kail-yards. 

And  there  Redcastle  drew  his  sword, 
That  ne'er  was  stained  wi'  gore, 

Save  on  a  wanderer  lame  and  blind, 
To  drive  him  frae  his  door. 

And  last  cam  creeping  Collieston, 
Was  mair  in  fear  than  wrath ; 

Ae  knave  was  constant  in  his  mind, 
To  keep  that  knave  frae  scaith. 
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To  Mr.  Syme 

ON    REFUSING    TO    DINE    WITH    HIM,   ALTHOUGH    PROMISED 

"THE  FIRST  OF  COMPANY  AND  THE  FIRST  OF  COOKERY" 

i-jth  December  1795. 

NO  more  of  your  guests,  be  they  titled  or  not, 
And  cook'ry  the  first  in  the  nation ; 
Who  is  proof  to  thy  personal  converse  and  wit, 
Is  proof  to  all  other  temptation. 

To  the  Same 

WITH  A  PRESENT  OF  A  DOZEN  OF  PORTER 

OHAD  the  malt  thy  strength  of  mind, 
Or  hops  the  flavour  of  thy  wit, 
'Twere  drink  for  first  of  human  kind, 
A  gift  that  e'en  for  Syme  were  fit. 

l<i  J  erusaletn. "  Tavern,  Dumfries, 


Inscription  on  a  Goblet 

WRITTEN    IN   THE   HOUSE   OF   MR.    SYME 

*~p  HERE'S  "death  in  the  cup— sae  beware! 
-L       Nay,  more — there  is  danger  in  touching  ; 
But  wha  can  avoid  the  fell  snare? 

The  man  and  his  wine's  sae  bewitching ! 
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On  the  Duke  of  Queensberry 

HOW  shall  I  sing-  Drumlanrig's  Grace, 
Discarded  remnant  of  a  race 
Once  great  in  martial  story? 
His  forbears'  virtues  all  contrasted — 
The  very  name  of  Doug-las  blasted — 
His  that  inverted  glory. 


Hate,  envy,  oft  the  Douglas  bore ; 
But  he  has  superadded  more, 

And  sunk  them  in  contempt: 
Follies  and  crimes  have  stain'd  the  name, 
But,  Queensberry,  thine  the  virgin  claim, 

From  aught  that's  good  exempt. 


On  Stirling  Castle 

HERE  Stuarts  once  in  glory  reign'd 
And  laws  for  Scotland's  weal  ordain'd ; 
But  now  unroof  d  their  palace  stands, 
Their  sceptre's  sway'd  by  other  hands; 
Fallen  indeed,  and  to  the  earth, 
Whence  grovelling  reptiles  take  their  birth. 
The  injured  Stuart  line  is  gone, 
A  race  outlandish  fills  their  throne. 
An  idiot  race,  to  honour  lost, 
Who  know  them  best,  despise  them  most. 
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The  Selkirk  Grace 
Lines 

ON   BEING  TOLD  THAT  THE  FOREGOING  VERSES  WOULD 
INJURE  HIS  PROSPECTS 

RASH  mortal  and  slanderous  poet,  thy  name 
Shall  no  longer  appear  in  the  records  of  Fame  ; 
Dost  not  know  that  old  Mansfield,  who  writes  like 

the  Bible, 

Says   "The   more  'tis  a  truth,  sir,  the  more  'tis  a 
libel"? 


w 


Reply  to  the  Minister  of  Gladsmuir 

ITH  ^Esop's  lion,  Burns  says,  "Sore  I  feel 
Each  other  scorn — but  damn  that  ass's  heel." 


The  Selkirk  Grace 

SOME  hae  meat  and  canna  eat, 
And  some  wad  eat  that  want  it ; 
But  we  hae  meat  and  we  can  eat, 
And  sae  the  Lord  be  thankit ! 


On  seeing  Miss  Fontenelle 

IN  A  FAVOURITE  CHARACTER 

SWEET  naivete"  of  feature, 
Simple,  wild,  enchanting1  elf, 
Not  to  thee,  but  thanks  to  Nature, 
Thou  art  acting  but  thyself. 

Wert  thou  awkward,  stiff,  affected, 
Spurning  nature,  torturing  art ; 

Loves  and  graces  all  rejected, — 
Then  indeed  thou'dst  act  a  part. 
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The  Solemn  League  and  Covenant 

THE  Solemn  League  and  Covenant 
Now  brings  a  smile,  now  brings  a  tear ; 
But  sacred  Freedom,  too,  was  theirs : 
If  thou'rt  a  slave,  indulge  thy  sneer. 


On  Miss  Jessie  Lewars 

TALK  not  to  me  of  savages 
From  Afric's  burning  sun, 
No  savage  e'er  could  rend  my  heart, 
As,  Jessie,  thou  hast  done. 

But  Jessie's  lovely  hand  in  mine, 

A  mutual  faith  to  plight, 
Not  ev'n  to  view  the  heavenly  choir, 

Would  be  so  blest  a  sight. 


On  Jessie's  Illness 

SAY,  Sages,  what's  the  charm  on  earth 
Can  turn  Death's  dart  aside? 
It  is  not  purity  and  worth, 
Else  Jessie  had  not  died. 


On  Jessie's  Recovery 

BUT  rarely  seen  since  Nature's  birth, 
The  natives  of  the  sky, 
Yet  still  one  Seraph's  left  on  earth, 
For  Jessie  did  not  die. 
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A  Highland  Welcome 

The  Toast — Jessie  Lewars! 

FILL  me  with  the  rosy  wine, 
Call  a  toast,  a  toast  divine ; 
Give  the  Poet's  darling-  flame, 
Lovely  Jessie  be  the  name  ; 
Then  thou  mayest  freely  boast, 
Thou  hast  given  a  peerless  toast! 


The  Kirk  of  Lamington 

AS  cauld  a  wind  as  ever  blew, 
A  caulder  kirk,  and  in't  but  few ; 
As  cauld  a  minister's  e'er  spak — 
Ye'se  a'  be  het  ere  I  come  back. 


A  Highland  Welcome 

WHEN  Death's  dark  stream  I  ferry  o'er— 
A  time  that  surely  shall  come — 
In  Heaven  itself  I'll  ask  no  more 
Than  just  a  Highland  welcome. 


The  Book- Worms 

'•pH  ROUGH  and  through  the  inspired  leaves, 

JL       Ye  maggots,  make  your  windings ; 
But,  oh !  respect  his  lordship's  taste, 
And  spare  his  golden  bindings. 
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Thanksgiving  for  a  National  Victory 

YE  hypocrites  !     Are  these  your  pranks — 
To  murder  men  and  give  God  thanks? 
Desist  for  shame  ;  proceed  no  further : 
God  won't  accept  your  thanks  for  murther. 


The  "Loyal  Natives" 

YE  true   "Loyal  Natives,"  attend  to  my  song, 
In  uproar  and  riot  rejoice  the  night  long; 
From  envy  and  hatred  your  corps  is  exempt ; 
But  where  is  your  shield  from  the  darts  of  contempt  ? 


On  Commissary  Goldie's  Brains 

LORD,  to  account  who  dares  Thee  call, 
Or  e'er  dispute  Thy  pleasure? 
Else  why  within  so  thick  a  wall 
Enclose  so  poor  a  treasure  ? 


On  a  Noted  Coxcomb 

LIGHT  lay  the  earth  on  Billy's  breast, 
His  chicken  heart  so  tender; 
But  build  a  castle  on  his  head, 
His  skull  will  prop  it  under. 
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On  Miss  Jessie  Staig's  Recovery 

To  Dr.  Maxwell 

ON  MISS  JESSIE  STAIG'S  RECOVERY 

MAXWELL,  if  here  you  merit  crave, 
That  merit  I  deny: 
You  save  fair  Jessie  from  the  grave! 
An  Angel  could  not  die. 

Extempore 

ON  PASSING  A  LADY'S  CARRIAGE 

IF  you  rattle  along  like  your  mistress's  tongue, 
Your  speed  will  out-rival  the  dart: 
But  a  fly  for  your  load,  you'll  break  down  on  the 

road, 
If  your  stuff  be  as  rotten's  her  heart. 


Grace  after  Meat 

LORD,  we  thank  Thee  and  adore, 
For  temporal  gifts  we  little  merit ; 
At  present  we  will  ask  no  more, 
Let  William  Hislop  give  the  spirit. 


In  Answer  to 

AN   INVITATION   FROM  A  FRIEND,   ASKING  HIM  TO 
SPEND  AN   HOUR  AT  A  TAVERN 

THE  King's  most  humble  servant,  I 
Can  scarcely  spare  a  minute ; 
But  I'll  be  wi'  ye  by  an*  by — 
Or  else  the  Deil's  be  in  it. 
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Lines 

WRITTEN  IN   A  LADY'S   POCKET-BOOK 

GRANT  me,  indulgent  Heaven,  that  I  may  live 
To  see  the  miscreants  feel  the  pains  they  give  ! 
Deal  Freedom's  sacred  treasures  free  as  air, 
Till  slave  and  despot  be  but  things  that  were! 


The  Henpeck'd  Husband 

CURS'D  be  the  man,  the  poorest  wretch  in  life, 
The  crouching  vassal  to  a  tyrant  wife  ! 
Who  has  no  will  but  by  her  high  permission ; 
Who  has  not  sixpence  but  in  her  possession ; 
Who  must  to  her  his  dear  friend's  secrets  tell ; 
Who  dreads  a  curtain  lecture  worse  than  hell. 
Were  such  the  wife  had  fallen  to  my  part, 
I'd  break  her  spirit,  or  I'd  break  her  heart : 
I'd  charm  her  with  the  magic  of  a  switch, 
I'd  kiss  her  maids  and  kick  the  perverse  bitch. 


On  the  Death  of  a  Henpeck'd 
Squire 

O  DEATH,  hadst  thou  but  spar'd  his  life 
Whom  we,  this  day,  lament ! 
We  freely  wad  exchang'd  the  wife, 
And  a'  been  weel  content. 

Ev'n  as  he  is,  cauld  in  his  graff, 

The  swap  we  yet  will  do't ; 
Take  thou  the  carlin's  carcase  aff, 

Thou'se  get  the  saul  to  boot. 
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Carron  Iron  Works 

Queen  Artemisia  and 
Queen  Netherplace 

ONE  Queen  Artemisia,  as  old  stories  tell, 
When  depriv'd  of  her  husband  she  loved  so 

well, 

In  respect  for  the  love  and  affection  he'd  show'd  her, 
She   reduc'd   him   to   dust   and   she    drank    up    the 
powder. 

But  Queen  Netherplace,  of  a  diff'rent  complexion, 
When  call'd  on  to  order  the  fun'ral  direction, 
Would  have  eat  her  dead  lord,  on  a  slender  pretence, 
Not  to  show  her  respect,  but — to  save  the  expense. 


Carron  Iron  Works 

WE  cam  na  here  to  view  your  warks 
In  hopes  to  be  mair  wise, 
But  only,  lest  we  gang  to  Hell, 
It  may  be  nae  surprise. 

But  when  we  tirl'd  at  your  door, 
Your  porter  dought  na  hear  us ; 

Sae  may,  should  we  to  Hell's  yetts  come, 
Your  billy  Satan  sair  us  ! 


Lines 

ON   BEING   ASKED  WHY  GOD   HAD   MADE   MISS  DAVIES 
SO   LITTLE  AND   MRS.   *  *  *  SO  LARGE 

ASK  why  God  made  the  gem  so  small, 
An'  why  so  huge  the  granite? 
Because  God  meant  mankind  should  set 
That  higher  value  on  it. 
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The  Bard  at  Inveraray 

WHOE'ER  he  be  that  sojourns  here, 
I  pity  much  his  case, 
Unless  he  come  to  wait  upon 
The  Lord  their  God— "  His  Grace!" 

There's  naething  here  but  Highland  pride, 
And  Highland  scab  and  hunger; 

If  Providence  has  sent  me  here, 
'Twas  surely  in  His  anger. 

A  Toast 

GIVEN  AT  A  MEETING  OF  THE  DUMFRIESSHIRE  VOLUNTEERS, 
HELD  TO  COMMEMORATE  THE  ANNIVERSARY  OF  RODNEY'S 
VICTORY  OVER  THE  FRENCH,  OFF  DOMINICA,  APRIL  12,  1782 

TNSTEAD    of   a    Song,    boys,    I'll    give    you    a 

1     Toast,— 

Here's  the   memory  of  those   on   the   Twelfth  that 

we  lost ! 
That  we  lost,  did  I  say?  nay,  by  Heav'n,  that  we 

found, 
For  their  fame   it  shall   last  while  the  world  goes 

round. 

The  next  in  succession,  I'll  give  you  the  King, 
Whoe'er  would  betray  him,  on  high  may  he  swing ! 
And  here's  the  grand  fabric,  our  free  Constitution, 
As  built  on  the  base  of  our  great  Revolution ! 
And  longer  with  Politics,  not  to  be  cramm'd, 
Be  Anarchy  curs'd,  and  be  Tyranny  damn'd ; 
And  who  would  to  Liberty  e'er  prove  disloyal, 
May  his  son  be  a  hangman,   and  himself  his  first 

trial ! 
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On  the  Earl  of  Galloway 

On  seeing  the  Beautiful  Seat  of  the 
Earl  of  Galloway 

WHAT  dost  thou  in  that  mansion  fair? 
Flit,  Galloway,  and  find 
Some  narrow,  dirty,  dungeon  cave, 
The  picture  of  thy  mind ! 


On  the  Earl  of  Galloway 

NO  Stewart  art  thou,  Galloway, 
The  Stewarts  all  were  brave ; 
Besides,  the  Stewarts  were  but  fools, 
Not  one  of  them  a  knave. 


On  the  Same 

BRIGHT  ran  thy  line,  O  Galloway, 
Thro'  many  a  far-fam'd  sire ! 
So  ran  the  far-fam'd  Roman  way, 
So  ended  in  a  mire ! 


To  the  Same 

ON   ITS   BEING  SUGGESTED  THAT  HE  WOULD  VISIT  THE 
AUTHOR  WITH  HIS  RESENTMENT 

SPARE  me  thy  vengeance,  Galloway  ! 
In  quiet  let  me  live : 
I  ask  no  kindness  at  thy  hand, 
For  thou  hast  none  to  give. 
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Lines 

ON  THE  AUTHOR'S  DEATH,  WRITTEN  WITH  THE  SUPPOSED 
INTENTION  OF  BEING  SENT  TO  JOHN  RANKINE  AFTER 
THE  POET'S  BURIAL 

HE  who  of  Rankine  sang  lies  stiff  and  dead ; 
And  a  green  grassy  hillock  hides  his  head ; 
Alas !  alas !  a  devilish  change  indeed  1 

Extemporaneous  Effusion 

ON   BEING  APPOINTED   TO   THE   EXCISE 

QEARCHING  auld  wives'  barrels, 

v3     Ochon,  the  day  ! 

That  clarty  barm  should  stain  my  laurels ; 

But — what'll  ye  say? 

These  movin'  things  ca'd  wives  and  weans, 
Wad  move  the  very  hearts  o*  stanes ! 


On  hearing  it  said  there  was 
Falsehood  in  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Babington's  very  Looks 

THAT  there  is  falsehood  in  his  looks 
I  must  and  will  deny ; 
They  say  their  master  is  a  knave — 
And  sure  they  do  not  lie. 

Politics 

IN  politics  if  thou  wouldst  mix, 
And  mean  thy  fortunes  be ; 
Bear  this  in  mind, — be  deaf  and  blind, 
Let  great  folk  hear  and  see. 
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The  Adorable  Deities 
On  the  Schoolmaster 

OF  CLEISH   PARISH,    KINROSS-SHIRE 

HERE  lie  Willie  Michie's  banes; 
O  Satan,  when  ye  tak  him, 
Gie  him  the  schulin'  o'  your  weans, 
For  clever  deils  he'll  mak  them ! 

Lines 

WRITTEN  ON   SEEING   MRS.   KEMBLE  IN  THE  CHARACTER 
OF   YARICO   IN   THE   DUMFRIES  THEATRE,    1794 

"TREMBLE,  thou  curst  my  unbelief 
J\.     Of  Moses  and  his  rod  ; 
At  Yarico's  sweet  notes  of  grief 
The  rock  with  tears  had  flow'd. 


The  Adorable  Deities 

I   MURDER  hate  by  field  or  flood, 
Tho'  Glory's  name  may  screen  us ; 
In  wars  at  hame  I'll  spend  my  blood — 
Life-giving-  wars  of  Venus. 

The  deities  that  I  adore 

Are  social  Peace  and  Plenty ; 
I'm  better  pleased  to  make  one  more 

Than  be  the  death  of  twenty. 
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Lines 

WRITTEN   ON   A  WINDOW   IN  THE   "  KING'S  ARMS"  TAVERN, 
DUMFRIES 

YE  men  of  wit  and  wealth,  why  all  this  sneering 
'Gainst  poor  Excisemen?     Give  the  cause  a 

hearing- : — 

What  are  your  landlords' rent-rolls? — Taxing  ledgers. 
What  premiers  ?    What   even   Monarchs  ? — Mighty 

gaugers ! 
Nay,  what  are  priests,  those  seeming   godly   wise 

men, 
What  are  they,  pray,  but  spiritual  Excisemen? 

Lines 

WRITTEN  ON  A  WINDOW  IN   THE  " GLOBE"  TAVERN,   DUMFRIES 

THE  greybeard,  Old  Wisdom,  may  boast  of  his 
treasures, 

Give  me  with  gay  Folly  to  live ! 
I  grant  him  his  calm-blooded,  time-settled  pleasures, 
But  Folly  has  raptures  to  give ! 

Extempore 

IN   THE  COURT  OF  SESSION,   EDINBURGH 
LORD   ADVOCATE. 

HE  clench'd  his  pamphlets  in  his  fist, 
He  quoted  and  he  hinted, 
Till  in  a  declamation-mist, 
His  argument  he  tint  it : 
He  gaped  for't,  he  graped  for't, 

He  fand  it  was  awa,  man ; 
But  what  his  common  sense  came  short, 
He  ek&d  out  wi'  law,  man. 
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On  Captain  Grose 


MR.    ERSKINE. 

Collected  Harry  stood  awee, 

Then  open'd  out  his  arm,  man  ; 
His  lordship  sat  wi'  ruefu'  e'e, 

And  ey'd  the  gathering  storm,  man : 
Like  wind-driv'n  hail  it  did  assail, 

Or  torrents  owre  a  linn,  man  ; 
The  Bench  sae  wise,  lift  up  their  eyes, 

Half-wauken'd  wi'  the  din,  man. 

Lines 

WRITTEN   UNDER  THE  PICTURE  OF   MISS   BURNS 

CEASE,  ye  prudes,  your  envious  railing, 
Lovely  Burns  has  charms — confess  : 
True  it  is,  she  had  one  failing, 
Had  a  woman  ever  less? 


On  Miss  Jean  Scott,  of  Ayr 

OH  !  had  each  Scot  of  ancient  times 
Been,  Jeanie  Scott,  as  thou  art, 
The  bravest  heart  on  English  ground 
Had  yielded  like  a  coward ! 


On  Captain  Francis  Grose 

THE  CELEBRATED   ANTIQUARY 

THE  Devil  got  notice  that  Grose  was  a-dying, 
So  whip  !   at  the   summons,  old  Satan  came 

flying ; 
But  when  he  approach'd  where   poor   Francis  lay 

moaning, 

And  saw  each  bedpost  with  its  burden  a-groaning, 
Astonish'd  !  confounded!  cries  Satan,  "  By  God, 
I'll  want  him,  ere  I  take  such  a  damnable  load!" 
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On  Elphinstone's  Translation 
of  Martial's  "Epigrams" 

THOU  whom  Poesy  abhors, 
Whom  Prose  had  turned  out  of  doors, 
Heard'st  thou  yon  groan  ?— proceed  no  further, 
Twas  laurell'd  Martial  calling-  "Murther." 


O 


On  Himself 


HERE  comes  Burns 
On  Rosinante ; 
She's  damn'd  poor, 

But  he's  damn'd  canty ! 


Grace  before  Meat 

OLORD,  when  hunger  pinches  sore, 
Do  Thou  stand  us  in  need, 
And  send  us  from  Thy  bounteous  store, 
A  tup  or  wether  head!     Amen. 


Grace  after  Meat 

OLORD,  since  we  have  feasted  thus, 
Which  we  so  little  merit, 
Let  Meg  now  take  away  the  flesh, 
And  Jock  bring  in  the  spirit !    Amen. 


The  Toad-Eater 

WHAT  of  Earls  with  whom  you  have  supt, 
And  of  Dukes  that  you  dined  with  yestreen  ? 
Lord !  a  louse,  Sir,  is  still  but  a  louse, 
Though  it  crawl  on  the  curls  of  a  Queen. 
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On  the  Laird  of  Laggan 


Impromptu 

ON  AN  INNKEEPER  NAMED  BACON,   WHO  INTRUDED  HIMSELF 
INTO  ALL  COMPANIES 

AT  Brownhill  we  always  get  dainty  good  cheer, 
And  plenty  of  bacon  each  day  in  the  year ; 
We've  a'  things  that's  nice,  and  mostly  in  season, 
But  why  always  Bacon — come,  give  me  a  reason? 


On  Sensibility 


ADDRESSED  TO  A  LADY  WHOM  THE  AUTHOR  FEARED 
HE  HAD  OFFENDED 


USTICITY'S  ungainly  form 

May  cloud  the  highest  mind  ; 
But  when  the  heart  is  nobly  warm, 
The  Good  excuse  will  find. 

Propriety's  cold  cautious  rules 
Warm  fervour  may  o'erlook  ; 

But  spare  poor  sensibility 
The  ungentle,  harsh  rebuke. 


On  the  Laird  of  Laggan 

WHEN   Morine,   deceased,   to  the   Devil  went 
down, 
'Twas   nothing  would   serve  him  but  Satan's  own 

crown  ; 
"Thy  fool's  head,"  quoth  Satan,  "that  crown  shall 

wear  never, 

I  grant  thou'rt  as  wicked,  but  not  quite  so  clever." 
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Lines  inscribed  on  a  Platter 
at  Roslin  Inn 


MY  blessings  on  ye,  honest  wife  ! 
I  ne'er  was  here  before : 
Ye've  wealth  o'  gear  for  spoon  and  knife — 
Heart  could  not  wish  for  more. 

Heaven  keep  you  clear  of  sturt  and  strife, 

Till  far  ayont  fourscore, 
And  by  the  Lord  o'  death  and  life, 

I'll  ne'er  gae  by  your  door ! 


On  John  M'Murdo,  Esq. 

BLEST  be  M'Murdo  to  his  latest  day, 
No  envious  cloud  o'ercast  his  evening  ray ; 
No  wrinkle  furrow'd  by  the  hand  of  Care, 
Nor  ever  Sorrow  add  one  silver  hair ! 
Oh,  may  no  son  the  father's  honour  stain, 
Nor  ever  daughter  give  the  mother  pain  I 


To  Miss  Ainslie 

WHO  WAS  LOOKING  UP  THE  TEXT  IN  CHURCH 

FAIR  maid,  you  need  not  take  the  hint, 
Nor  idle  texts  pursue : 
'Twas  "  guilty  sinners"  that  he  meant — 
Not  "angels"  such  as  you! 


The  Keekin'-Glass 

HOW  daur  ye  ca'  me  "  Howlet-faced," 
Ye  ugly,  glow'ring  spectre? 
My  face  was  but  the  keekin '-glass, 
An'  there  ye  saw  your  picture. 
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Rough  Roads 

To  a  Painter 

DEAR ,  I'll  gie  ye  some  advice, 
You'll  tak  it  no  uncivil : 
You  shouldna  paint  at  angels  mair, 
But  try  and  paint  the  Devil. 

To  paint  an  Angel's  kittle  wark. 

Wi'  Nick,  there's  little  danger ; 
You'll  easy  draw  a  lang-kent  face, 

But  no  sae  weel  a  stranger. 


Rough  Roads 

I'M  now  arrived,  thanks  to  the  gods ! 
Thro'  pathways  rough  and  muddy — 
A  certain  sign  that  makin'  roads 

Is  no  this  people's  study. 
Altho'  I'm  not  wi'  Scripture  cramm'd, 

I'm  sure  the  Bible  says, 
That  heedless  sinners  shall  be  damn'd 
Unless  they  mend  their  ways. 
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On  my  own  Friend  and  my 
Father's  Friend,  William 
Muir  in  Tarbolton  Mill 

AN  honest  man  here  lies  at  rest, 
As  e'er  God  with  His  image  blest; 
The  friend  of  man,  the  friend  of  truth ; 
The  friend  of  age  and  guide  of  youth : 
Few  hearts  like  his  with  virtue  warm'd, 
Few  heads  with  knowledge  so  inform'd : 
If  there's  another  world,  he  lives  in  bliss ; 
If  there  is  none,  he  made  the  best  of  this. 


On  a  Suicide 

EARTH' D  up  here  lies  an  imp  o'  hell, 
Planted  by  Satan  s  dibble- 
Poor  silly  wretch,  he's  damn'd  himsel 
To  save  the  Lord  the  trouble. 


On  the  Poet's  Daughter 

HERE  lies  a  rose,  a  budding  rose, 
Blasted  before  its  bloom ; 
Whose  innocence  did  sweets  disclose 
Beyond  that  flower's  perfume. 
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On  Robert  Riddel 

To  those  who  for  her  loss  are  grieved, 

This  consolation's  given — 
She's  from  a  world  of  woe  relieved, 

And  blooms  a  rose  in  heaven. 


On  Gabriel  Richardson 

HERE  Brewer  Gabriel's  fire's  extinct, 
And  empty  all  his  barrels : 
He's  blest  if,  as  he  brew'd,  he  drink 
In  upright  honest  morals. 


On  the  Death  of  a  Lap-Dog 

NAMED  "ECHO" 

IN  wood  and  wild,  ye  warbling  throng, 
Your  heavy  loss  deplore  ; 
Now  half-extinct  your  powers  of  song, 
Sweet  "Echo"  is  no  more. 

Ye  jarring,  screeching  things  around, 

Scream  your  discordant  joys  ; 
Now  half  your  din  of  tuneless  sound 

With  "Echo"  silent  lies. 


To  the  Memory 

OF   ROBERT   RIDDEL,    INSCRIBED  AT  FRIAR'S  CARSE   HERMITAGE 

HPO  Riddel,  much-lamented  man, 
J.     This  ivied  cot  was  dear; 
Reader,  dost  value  matchless  worth? 
This  ivied  cot  revere. 
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Epitaphs 

Tarn  the  Chapman 

AS  Tarn  the  chapman  on  a  day 
Wi'  Death  forgather'd  by  the  way, 
Weel  pleas'd,  he  greets  a  wight  sae  famous, 
And  Death  was  nae  less  pleased  wi'  Thomas, 
Wha  cheerfully  lays  down  his  pack, 
And  there  blaws  up  a  hearty  crack; 
His  social,  friendly,  honest  heart, 
Sae  tickled  Death  they  couldna  part: 
Sae  after  viewing  knives  and  garters, 
Death  takes  him  hame  to  gie  him  quarters. 


On  William  Nicol 

OF   THE   HIGH   SCHOOL,   EDINBURGH 

YE  maggots,  feed  on  Nicol's  brain, 
For  few  sic  feasts  ye've  gotten  ; 
And  fix  your  claws  in  Nicol's  heart, 
For  deil  a  bit  o't's  rotten. 


On  a  Henpeck'd  Squire 

AS  Father  Adam  first  was  fool'd, 
A  case  that's  still  too  common, 
Here  lies  a  man  a  woman  rul'd — 
The  Devil  rul'd  the  woman. 


On  John  Rankine 

AE  day,  as  Death,  that  gruesome  carl, 
Was  driving  to  the  tither  warl' 
A  mixtie-maxtie  motley  squad, 
And  monie  a  guilt-bespotted  lad; 
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On  a  Country  Laird 

Black  gowns  of  each  Denomination, 
And  thieves  of  every  rank  and  station, 
From  him  that  wears  the  Star  and  Garter, 
To  him  that  wintles  in  a  halter; 
Asham'd  himsel  to  see  the  wretches, 
He  mutters,  glow'rin'  at  the  bitches, 
"By  God!    I'll  not  be  seen  behint  them, 
Nor  'mang  the  sp'ritual  core  present  them, 
Without,  at  least,  ae  honest  man 
To  grace  this  damn'd  infernal  clan." 
By  Adamhill  a  glance  he  threw, 
"Lord  God!"  quoth  he,  "I  have  it  now; 
There's  just  the  man  I  want,  i'  faith ! " 
And  quickly  stoppit  Rankine's  breath. 


On  a  Country  Laird 

NOT  QUITE  SO  WISE  AS  SOLOMON 

BLESS  Jesus  Christ,  O  Cardoness, 
With  grateful,  lifted  eyes, 
Who  taught  that  not  the  soul  alone, 

But  body  too  shall  rise : 
For  had  He  said,  "The  soul  alone 

From  death  I  will  deliver," 
Alas,  alas!  O  Cardoness, 

Then  thou  hadst  slept  for  ever! 


On  a  Noisy  Polemic 

BELOW  thir  stanes  lie  Jamie's  banes: 
O  Death,  it's  my  opinion, 
Thou  ne'er  took  such  a  bleth'rin'  bitch 
Into  thy  dark  dominion ! 
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On  Wee  Johnny 

Hie  facet  -wee  Johnny 

WHOE'ER  thou  art,  O  reader,  know 
That  death  has  murder'd  Johnny ! 
An'  here  his  body  lies  fu'  low — 
For  saul  he  ne'er  had  ony. 


On  a  Celebrated  Ruling  Elder 

HERE  souter  Hood  in  death  does  sleep ; 
In  Hell,  if  he's  gane  thither, 
Satan,  gie  him  thy  gear  to  keep — 
He'll  haud  it  weel  thegither. 


For  Robert  Aiken,  Esq. 

KNOW  thou,  O  stranger  to  the  fame 
Of  this  much-lov'd,  much-honour'd  name, 
(For  none  that  knew  him  need  be  told) 
A  warmer  heart  death  ne'er  made  cold. 


For  Gavin  Hamilton,  Esq. 

THE  poor  man  weeps — here  Gavin  sleeps, 
Whom  canting  wretches  blam'd  : 
But  with  such  as  he,  where'er  he  be, 
May  I  be  sav'd  or  damn'd ! 
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On  the  Poet's  Father 

On  my  Ever-honoured  Father 

OYE  whose  cheek  the  tear  of  pity  stains, 
Draw  near  with  pious  rev'rence  and  attend  ! 
Here  lie  the  loving1  husband's  dear  remains, 

The  tender  father,  and  the  gen'rous  friend ; 
The  pitying  heart  that  felt  for  human  woe ; 

The  dauntless  heart  that  fear'd  no  human  pride; 
The  friend  of  man,  to  vice  alone  a  foe ; 

For  "ev'n  his  failings  lean'd  to  virtue's  side." 


On  John  Dove 

INNKEEPER,    MAUCHLINE 

HERE  lies  Johnny  Pigeon ; 
What  was  his  religion 
Wha  e'er  desires  to  ken, 
To  some  other  warl' 
Maun  follow  the  carl, 

For  here  Johnny  Pigeon  had  nane ! 

Strong  ale  was  ablution, 
Small  beer  persecution, 

A  dram  was  memento  mori; 
But  a  full  flowing  bowl 
Was  the  saving  his  soul, 

And  port  was  celestial  glory. 


On  John  Bushby,  Esq. 

OF   TINWALD 

HERE  lies  John  Bushby,  honest  man ! 
Cheat  him,  Devil — if  you  can  I 
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For  James  Smith 


LAMENT  him,  Mauchline  husbands  a', 
He  aften  did  assist  ye ; 
For  had  ye  staid  whole  weeks  awa, 

Your  wives  they  ne'er  had  miss'd  ye. 
Ye  Mauchline  bairns,  as  on  ye  pass 

To  school  in  bands  thegither, 

O  tread  ye  lightly  on  his  grass — 

Perhaps  he  was  your  father. 


On  an  Innkeeper  Nicknamed 
"The  Marquis" 

WHO  DESIRED   BURNS  TO  WRITE  AN  EPITAPH  ON   HIM 

HERE  lies  a   mock   Marquis  whose  titles  were 
shamm'd, 
If  ever  he  rise,  it  will  be  to  be  damn'd. 


For  Walter  Riddel 

SIC  a  reptile  was  Wat,  sic  a  miscreant  slave, 
That  the  worms   ev'n   damn'd   him  when  laid 

in  his  grave. 
"In  his   flesh   there's  a  famine,"  a  starv'd  reptile 

cries  ; 
"And  his  heart  is  rank  poison,"  another  replies. 
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On  William  Graham,  Esq. 
On  Mr.  W.  Cruikshank 

OF   THE  HIGH   SCHOOL,   EDINBURGH 

HONEST  Will  to  Heaven's  away, 
And  monie  shall  lament  him  ; 
His  faults  they  a'  in  Latin  lay, 
In  English  nane  e'er  kent  them. 


On  Captain  Lascelles 

WHEN   Lascelles   thought  fit  from  this  world 
to  depart, 
Some  friends   warmly  thought    of   embalming    his 

heart; 
A  bystander  whispers — "  Pray  don't  make  so  much 

o't: 
The  subject  is  poison,  no  reptile  will  touch  it." 


On  William  Graham,  Esq. 

OF   MOSSKNOWE 

thief!"  Dame  Nature  call'd  to  Death, 
As  Willy  drew  his  latest  breath ; 
"  How  shall  I  make  a  fool  again? 
My  choicest  model  thou  hast  ta'en  1 " 


On  a  Cursing  Coxcomb 

HERE  cursing,  swearing  Burton  lies — 
A  buck,  a  beau,  or  "Dem  my  eyes!" 
Who  in  his  life  did  little  good, 
And  his  last  words  were,  "  Dem  my  blood  ! " 
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A  Bard's  Epitaph 

IS  there  a  whim-inspired  fool, 
Owre  fast  for  thought,  owre  hot  for  rule, 
Owre  blate  to  seek,  owre  proud  to  snool, 

Let  him  draw  near ; 
And  owre  this  grassy  heap  sing  dool, 
And  drap  a  tear. 

Is  there  a  Bard  of  rustic  song, 

Who,  noteless,  steals  the  crowds  among, 

That  weekly  this  area  throng, 

O,  pass  not  by! 
But,  with  a  frater-feeling  strong, 

Here,  heave  a  sigh. 

Is  there  a  man  whose  judgment  clear, 
Can  others  teach  the  course  to  steer, 
Yet  runs,  himself,  life's  mad  career, 

Wild  as  the  wave; 
Here  pause— and,  thro'  the  starting  tear, 

Survey  this  grave. 

The  poor  Inhabitant  below 

Was  quick  to  learn  and  wise  to  know, 

And  keenly  felt  the  friendly  glow, 

And  softer  flame ; 
But  thoughtless  follies  laid  him  low, 

And  stain'd  his  name! 

Reader,  attend !  whether  thy  soul 
Soars  Fancy's  flights  beyond  the  Pole, 
Or  darkling  grubs  this  earthly  hole 

In  low  pursuit ; 
Know,  prudent,  cautious  self-control 

Is  Wisdom's  root. 
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NOTES  TO   VOL.  I 

(B urns' s  own  Notes  are  indicated  by  his  initials.} 

Page  i.  Gavin  Hamilton,  a  writer,  or  lawyer,  in  Mauch- 
line,  was  a  man  for  whom  Burns  entertained  a  feeling  of 
warm  regard,  and  is  frequently  alluded  to  in  his  poems. 

P.  4,  line  3.  Mrs.  Hamilton  was  a  Kennedy. 

P.  5,  1.  7.  "Caesar,"  the  Newfoundland,  was  invented  for 
the  purpose  of  the  poem. 

P.  5,  1.  27.  Cuchullin's  dog  in  Ossian's  "Fingal." — R.  B. 
"Luath"  was  the  Poet's  dog.  It  was  wantonly  killed  the 
night  before  Burns's  father  died.  Greatly  moved,  Burns 
said  he  would  like  to  confer  immortality  upon  his  friend — 
with  what  success  all  the  world  knows. 

P.  13,  1.  13.  "Clad  in  massy,  siller  weed,"  i.e.  the  gentry 
drink  ale  out  of  massive  silver  mugs. 

P.  15,  1.  19.  This  was  the  whisky  of  a  privileged  distillery 
in  Cromartyshire,  which  belonged  to  Forbes  of  Culloden. 
The  privilege  was  abolished  by  Parliament  in  1785,  the  year 
in  which  the  poem  was  written. 

P.  16.  This  was  wrote  before  the  Act  anent  the  Scotch 
Distilleries,  of  Session  1786 ;  for  which  Scotland  and  the 
author  return  their  most  grateful  thanks. — R.  B. 

P.  17,  1.  31.  The  Montgomeries  of  Coilsfield. 

P.  17,  1.  32.  The  immortal  Jamie. 

P.  18, 1.  13.  The  persons  named  in  this  and  the  next  stanza 
were  M.P.s  of  more  or  less  note.  They  were  George 
Dempster  of  Dunnichen  ;  Sir  Adam  Ferguson  of  Kilkerran  ; 
the  Marquis  of  Graham,  eldest  son  of  the  Duke  of  Montrose ; 
the  Right  Hon.  Henry  Dundas,  M.P.  for  the  county  of 
Edinburgh,  Treasurer  of  the  Navy,  afterwards  Viscount 
Melville ;  Thomas,  afterwards  Lord  Erskine,  the  famous 
Lord  Chancellor  ;  Lord  Frederick  Campbell,  second  brother 
of  the  Duke  of  Argyll ;  Islay  Campbell,  Lord  Advocate  and 
afterwards  Lord  President  of  the  Court  of  Session  ;  and  Sir 
William  Augustus  Cunningham  of  Livingstone. 

P.  18,  1.  30.  Some  of  the  clauses  in  the  Scots  Militia  Bill 
were  so  objectionable  that  the  measure  was  thrown  out. 

P.  19,  1.  23.  William  Pitt  was  the  grandson  of  Robert 
Pitt  of  Boconnoc,  near  Lostwithiel,  in  Cornwall. 

P.  19,  1.  25.  A  worthy  old  hostess  of  the  author's  in 
Mauchline,  where  he  sometimes  studies  politics  over  a  glass 
of  guid  auld  Scotch  Drink.— R.  B. 
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P.  19,  1.  27.  Window  tax  was  imposed  to  make  up  for  the 
loss  caused  by  a  reduction  in  the  tea  duty. 

P.  22.  Holy  Fair  is  a  common  phrase  in  the  west  of 
Scotland  for  a  Sacramental  occasion. — R.  B. 

P.  24,1.  12.  "Racer  Jess,"  or  Janet  Gibson,  the  half- 
witted daughter  of  Mrs.  Gibson,  "  Poosie  Nansie,"  the 
keeper  of  an  alehouse  in  Mauchline.  Poor  Jess  was  re- 
markable for  her  walking  feats,  and  outlived  the  Poet  by 
seventeen  years. 

P.  25,  1.  3.  Rev.  Alexander  Moodie  of  Riccarton. 

P.  25,  1.  23.  Rev.  George  Smith  of  Galston. 

P.  26,  1.  3.  Rev.  William  Peebles  of  Newton-upon-Ayr. 

P.  26,  1.  8.  A  street  so  called,  which  faces  the  tent  in 
Mauchline.— R.  B. 

P.  26,  1.  10.  Rev.  Alexander  Miller  of  Auchinleck,  after- 
wards of  Kilmarnock. 

P.  27,  1.  13.  Rev.  John  Russel  of  Kilmarnock. 

P.  27,  1.  17.  Shakspere's  "  Hamlet."— R.  B. 

P.  29.  "  Doctor  Hornbook,"  who  provoked  this  satire, 
was  John  Wilson,  the  dominie  of  Tarbolton.  Besides 
school  mastering,  he  kept  a  shop,  a  sort  of  small  stores, 
where  he  sold  grocery,  drugs,  etc.  As  is  not  unusual 
even  in  the  present  day,  he  gave  advice  in  simple  cases. 
The  poem  arose  out  of  a  quarrel  with  Wilson  at  the 
Tarbolton  Masonic  Lodge.  "Doctor  Hornbook"  had  to 
close  both  shop  and  school  —  the  chaff  to  which  he  was 
exposed  on  all  hands  being  unbearable  and  the  laughter 
uncontrollable  —  but  he  obtained  employment  as  sessions- 
clerk  of  the  parish  of  Gorbals,  in  Glasgow,  where  he  died 
in  1839.  He  was  a  "made  man"  by  reason  of  this  very 
satire. 

P.  30.  1.  14.  This  rencounter  happened  in  seed-time, 
1785.— R.  B. 

P.  31, 1.  4,  An  epidemical  fever  was  then  raging  in  that 
country. — R.  B. 

P.  31,  1.  15.  This  gentleman,  Dr.  Hornbook,  is,  pro- 
fessionally, a  brother  of  the  Sovereign  Order  of  the  Ferula, 
but  by  intuition  and  inspiration  is  at  once  an  apothecary, 
surgeon,  and  physician. — R.  B. 

P.  31,1.  19.  Buchan's  Domestic  Medicine. — R.  B. 

P-  33.  !•  5-  Tne  grave-digger.— R.  B. 

P.  34.  It  was  during  the  provostship  of  Mr.  John  Ballan- 
tine,  banker,  and  largely  owing  to  his  efforts,  that  the 
building  of  a  new  bridge,  from  designs  by  the  celebrated 
Brothers  Adam,  across  the  River  Ayr  was  begun.  The 
auld  brig  dated  from  the  fifteenth  century,  and  some  have 
referred  it  even  to  the  time  of  Alexander  in.  In  acknow- 
ledgment of  Mr  Ballantine's  enterprise,  and  in  gratitude 
for  kindnesses  to  himself,  Burns  dedicated  this  poem  to 
him. 
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P.  36,  1.  13.  A  noted  tavern  at  theAuld  Brig  end.— R.  B. 

P.  36,  lines  18,  19.  The  two  steeples.— R.  B. 

P.  36,  1.  29.  The  Gos-hawk  or  Falcon. — R.  B. 

P.  37,  1.  29.  A  noted  ford,  just  above  the  Auld  Brig. 
— R.  B. 

P.  38,  1.  12.  The  banks  of  Carpal  Water  is  one  of  the  few 
places  in  the  west  of  Scotland  where  those  fancy-scaring 
beings,  known  by  the  name  of  Ghaists,  still  continue  per- 
tinaciously to  inhabit. — R.  B. 

P.  38,  1.  17.  Glenbuck,  the  source  of  the  River  Ayr. — R.  B. 
Ratton-key,  a  small  landing-place  above  the  large  key 
[quay].— R.  B. 

P.  40,  1.  4.   "  Mak  to  through,"  =  pass  current ;  prove.    - 

P.  40,  1.  31.  A  well-known  performer  of  Scottish  music  on 
the  violin. — R.  B. 

P.  41,  1.  23.  The  stream  of  the  Fail,  or  Feal,  flows  into 
the  Ayr  at  Failford. 

P.  41,  1.  25.  Mrs.  Stewart  of  Stair. 

P.  41,  1.  27.  Catrine  House,  the  seat  of  Professor  Dugald 
Stewart. 

P.  42,  1.  7.  An  inn  in  a  court  near  the  church. 

P.  42,  1.  ii.  Alluding  to  a  scoffing  ballad  which  was 
made  on  the  admission  of  the  late  reverend  and  worthy  Mr. 
Lindsay  to  the  Laigh  Kirk.— R.  B. 

P.  42,  lines  12,  13.  Rev.  James  Oliphant  of  Kilmarnock. 
He  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  John  Russel. 

P.  42,  1.  14.  Rev.  James  M'Kinlay,  whose  "call"  to 
Kilmarnock  and  ordination,  on  April  6,  1786,  suggested 
this  satire. 

P.  42,  1.  19.  ' '  Turn  King  David  owre "  =  give  out  the 
psalm. 

P.  42,  1.  22.  A  favourite  tune  in  the  Scottish  psalmody. 

P.  42,  1.  30.  Genesis  ix.  22.  — R.  B. 

P.  43,  1.  i.  Numbers  xxv.  8.— R.  B. 

P.  43,  1.  3.  Exodus  iv.  25.— R.  B. 

P-  43.  1-  35-  Rev-  William  Boyd  of  Fen  wick. 

P.  44, 1.  i.  James,  Earl  of  Glencairn,  true  friend  and 
generous  patron  of  Burns,  whose  beautiful  and  touching 
"Lament"  on  the  Earl's  untimely  death  will  be  found 
elsewhere  in  this  volume  (p.  139). 

P.  44,  1.  6.  Rev.  John  Robertson  of  Kilmarnock. 

P.  44,  1.  12.  A  quarter  in  Kilmarnock,  where  carpet- 
weaving  was  the  main  industry. 

P.  44,  1.  15.  It  was  the  Rev.  John  Mutrie  whom  Mr. 
M'Kinlay  succeeded. 

P.  44,  1.  31.  Author  of  "The  Minstrel,"  a  poem  still 
sometimes  read,  and  an  "  Essay  upon  Truth,"  which  created 
(as  a  supposed  reply  to  Hume)  some  sensation  in  its  day, 
but  is  now  probably  almost  unknown. 

P.  45, 1.  17.  New  Light  is  a  cant  phrase  in  the  west  of 
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Scotland  for  those  religious  opinions  which  Dr.  Taylor  of 
Norwich  has  so  strenuously  defended. — R.  B. 

P.  45.  "The  Calf"  was  the  result  of  a  bet  with  Gavin 
Hamilton,  who  had  declined  to  accompany  Burns  to  the 
forenoon  service  at  Mauchline  Kirk  one  Sunday  (Sept.  3, 
1786),  but  had  wagered  the  Poet  that  he  wouldn't  bring  him 
a  rhymed  note  of  the  sermon  in  not  fewer  than  four  stanzas. 
The  Rev.  James  Steven,  whose  unlucky  text  was  responsible 
for  the  character  of  this  effusion,  was  at  the  time  "  helper  "  to 
the  Rev.  Robert  Dow  of  Ardrossan.  In  1787  he  was  called  to 
Crown  Court  Chapel  in  London,  and  was  thus  a  predecessor 
of  the  late  Dr.  Gumming,  the  prince  of  latter-day  prophets. 
Steven  died  in  1817. 

P.  50,  1.  7.    Vide  Milton,  Book  VI.— R.  B. 

P.  50.  Burns  bought  a  ewe  and  two  lambs  from  a  neigh- 
bour. One  day  he  had  tethered  the  ewe  in  a  field  adjoining 
the  house  at  Lochlea,  and  then  he  and  Gilbert  went  out  with 
their  teams.  Whilst  they  were  ploughing,  Hugh  Wilson,  a 
neighbour  lad,  not  too  intelligent,  came  to  tell  them  that  the 
ewe  had  got  entangled  in  the  rope,  and  was  lying  in  the 
ditch,  his  awe-struck  look  at  the  calamity  striking  the  Poet 
as  quite  comic  in  its  intensity.  Burns  soon  put  Mailie  right, 
and  giving  the  incident  a  quasi-tragic  turn,  composed  the 
poem  at  the  plough  and  recited  it  to  Gilbert  the  same  night. 

P.  51,  1.  2.  A  neibour  herd  callan,  about  three-fourths  as 
wise  as  other  folk. — R.  B. 

P-  55>  1-  JS-  The  reference  is  to  the  loss  of  the  North 
American  Colonies. 

P.  56,  1.  7.  During  the  discussion  on  the  Navy  Supplies 
in  the  spring  of  this  year  (1786)  Captain  Macbride  had 
advocated  a  reduction  of  the  force  by  64  gunboats. 

P.  56,  1.  34.  "  Brak  Diana's  pales,"  i.e.  indulged  in  mid- 
night intrigue. 

P-  56,  1-  35-  Charles  James  Fox. 

P.  57,  1.  5.  King  Henry  v.— R.  B. 

P.  57,  1.  7.  Sir  John  Falstaff,  -vide  Shakspere.— R.  B. 

P.  57,  1.  10,  Frederick,  Bishop  of  Osnaburg  (Osnabriick), 
afterwards  Duke  of  York. 

P.  57,  1.  19.  Prince  William,  afterwards  Duke  of  Clarence 
and  William  IV. 

P.  57,  1.  21.  Alluding  to  the  newspaper  account  of  a 
certain  Royal  sailor's  amour. — R.  B. 

P.  58.  Duan,  a  term  of  Ossian's  for  the  different  divisions 
of  a  digressive  poem.  See  his  "  Cath-Loda,"  vol  ii.  of  Mac- 
pherson's  translation. — R.  B. 

P.  61,  1.  2.  Auld  Ayr. 

P.  61,  1.  14.  The  Wallaces.— R.  B. 

P.  61,  1.  19.  William  Wallace.— R.  B. 

P.  61,  1.  20.  Adam  Wallace  of  Richardton,  cousin  to  the 
immortal  preserver  of  Scottish  independence. — R.  B. 
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P.  61, 1.  21.  Wallace,  Laird  of  Craigie,  who  was  second 
in  command,  under  Douglas,  Earl  of  Ormond,  at  the  famous 
battle  on  the  banks  of  the  Sark,  fought  anno  1448.  That 
glorious  victory  was  principally  owing  to  the  judicious  con- 
duct and  intrepid  valour  of  the  gallant  Laird  of  Craigie,  who 
died  of  his  wounds  after  the  action. — R.  B. 

P.  61, 1.  25.  Coilus,  King  of  the  Picts,  from  whom  the 
district  of  Kyle  is  said  to  take  its  name,  lies  buried,  as  tradi- 
tion says,  near  the  family  seat  of  the  Montgomeries  of 
Coilsfield,  where  his  burial-place  is  still  shown. — R.  B. 

P.  61,  1.  31.  Barskimming,  the  seat  of  the  Lord  Justice 
Clerk.— R.  B.  This  was  Sir  Thomas  Miller  of  Glenlee, 
afterwards  Lord  President  of  the  Court  of  Session. 

P.  62, 1.  6.  Catrine,  the  seat  of  the  late  Doctor  and  pre- 
sent Professor  Stewart. — R.  B.  Matthew  Stewart  had  been 
Professor  of  Mathematics,  and  his  son  Dugald  Stewart 
was  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy,  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh. 

P.  62,  1.  IT.  Colonel  Fullarton.— R.  B.  This  gentleman 
had  travelled  under  the  care  of  Patrick  Brydone,  author  of 
A  Tour  through  Sicily  and  Malta. 

P.  63,  1.  21.  See  note  to  p.  44, 1.  31. 

P.  66,  1.  28.  In  its  original  form  "The  Vision  "  contained 
several  stanzas  which  Burns,  with  correct  literary  taste, 
omitted  from  the  poem  when  he  came  to  prepare  his  "copy" 
for  the  Kilmarnock  Edition.  As  being  the  undoubted  com- 
position of  Burns,  however,  these  suppressed  stanzas  are 
given  here. 

After  the  i8th  stanza  of  the  text,  there  were  inserted  the 
following  :— 

With  secret  throes  I  marked  that  earth, 
That  cottage,  witness  of  my  birth  ; 
And  near  I  saw,  bold  issuing  forth 

In  youthful  pride 
A  Lindsay,  race  of  noble  worth, 

Famed  far  and  wide 

Where,  hid  behind  a  spreading  wood, 
An  ancient  Pict-built  mansion  stood, 
I  spied,  among  an  angel  brood, 

A  female  pair; 
Sweet  shone  their  high  maternal  blood, 

And  father's  air.l 

An  ancient  tower2  to  memory  brought 
How  Dettingen's  bold  hero  fought ; 

1  Sundrum. — R.  B.     Hamilton  of  Sundrum  was  married  to  a 
sister  of  Colonel  Montgomerie  of  Coilsfield. 

2  Stair. — R.  B.     The  old  mansion  was  then  possessed  by  General 
Stewart. 
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Still,  far  from  sinking  into  nought, 
It  owns  a  lord 

Who  far  in  western  climates  fought, 

With  trusty  sword. 

Among  the  rest  I  well  could  spy 
One  gallant,  graceful,  martial  boy, 
The  soldier  sparkled  in  his  eye, 

A  diamond  water ; 
I  blest  that  noble  badge  with  joy, 

That  owned  me  f rater. ,! 


Then  after  the  2oth  stanza  of  the  text  there  came  these : — 

Near  by  arose  a  mansion  fine,2 
The  seat  of  many  a  muse  divine  ; 
Not  rustic  muses  such  as  mine, 

With  holly  crown  d, 
But  th1  ancient,  tuneful,  laurell'd  Nine, 

From  classic  ground. 

I  mourn'd  the  card  that  Fortune  dealt, 
To  see  where  bonnie  Whitefoord  dwelt ; 3 
But  other  prospects  made  me  melt, 

That  village  near; 4 
There  Nature,  Friendship,  Love,  I  felt, 

Fond-mingling,  dear! 

Hail !  Nature's  pang,  more  strong  than  death  ! 
Warm  Friendship's  glow,  like  kindling  wrath ! 
Love,  dearer  than  the  parting  breath 

Of  dying  friend  ! 
Not  ev'n  with  life's  wild  devious  path, 

Your  force  shall  end  I 

The  Power  that  gave  the  soft  alarms 
In  blooming  Whitefoord's  rosy  charms, 
Still  threats  the  tiny,  feather'd  arms, 

The  barbed  dart, 
While  lovely  Wilhelmina  warms 

The  coldest  heart.5 

Finally,  after  the  aist  stanza  of  the  text  the  following 
appeared : — 

Where  Lugar  leaves  his  moorland  plaid,<* 
Where  lately  Want  was  idly  laid, 


1  Captain  James  Montgomerie,  Master  of  St.  James's  Lodge, 
Tarbolton,  to  which  the  author  has  the  honour  to  belong. — R.  B. 

2  Auchinleck.— R.  B.  3  Ballochmyle.  4  Mauchline. 

5  A  compliment  to  Miss  Wilhelmina  Alexander  as  successor,  in 
that  particular  quarter,  to  Miss  Maria  Whitefoord. 

6  Cumnock.— R.  B. 
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I  marked  busy,  bustling  Trade, 

In  fervid  flame, 
Beneath  a  Patroness's  aid, 

Of  noble  name. 

Wild  countless  hills  I  could  survey, 
And  countless  flocks  as  wild  as  they; 
But  other  scenes  did  charms  display 

That  better  please, 
Where  polished  manners  dwelt  with  Gray 

In  rural  ease.1 

Where  Cessnock  flows  with  gurgling  sound,2 
And  Irwine  marking  out  the  bound, 
Enamoured  of  the  scenes  around, 

Slow  runs  his  race, 
A  name  I  doubly  honoured  found 3 

With  knightly  grace. 

Brydone's  brave  ward4  I  saw  him  stand, 
Fame  humbly  offering  her  hand, 
And  near  his  kinsman's  rustic  band5 

With  one  accord 
Lamenting  their  late  blessed  land 

Must  change  its  lord. 

The  owner  of  a  pleasant  spot, 
Near  sandy  wilds  I  last  did  note :! 
A  heart  too  warm,  a  pulse  too  hot,6 

At  times,  o'erran, 
But,  large  in  every  feature  wrote, 

Appeared  the  Man. 

P.  69.  When  this  worthy  old  sportsman  went  out  last 
muir-fowl  season,  he  supposed  it  was  to  be,  in  Ossian's 
phrase,  "the  last  of  his  fields,"  and  expressed  an  ardent 
desire  to  die  and  be  buried  in  the  muirs.  On  this  hint  the 
author  composed  his  Elegy  and  Epitaph. — R.  B.  Tarn 
Samson  died  in  1795.  He  was  a  nurseryman  and  seedsman 
in  Kilmarnock,  and  quite  a  noted  character. 

P.  69,  1.  6.  A  certain  preacher,  a  great  favourite  with  the 
million.  Vide  "The  Ordination,"  stanza  ii.  [ante,  p.  42]. 
— R.  B. 

P.  69,  1.  7.  Another  preacher,  an  equal  favourite  with 
the  few,  who  was  at  that  time  ailing.  For  him  see  also 
"The  Ordination,"  stanza  ix.  [ante,  p.  44]. 

P.  69,  1.  27.  "Cock"  and  the  words  italicised  in  the  next 
stanza  are  all  technical  terms  used  in  the  roaring  game  of 
Curling.  The  "cock "  is  the  "  tee,"  and  to  "  wick  a  bore " 

1  Mr.  Farquhar  Gray.— R.  B. 

2  Auchinskieth  [Auchenskeigh].— R.  B. 

3  Caprington.— R.  B.  4  Colonel  Fullarton.— R.  B, 
5  Dr.  Fullarton.— R.  B.  6  Orangefield.— R.  B. 
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may  be  described  as  to  ' '  cannon  "  off  a  stone  in  order  thereby 
to  get  within  the  "  tee  "  circle. 

P.  72,  1.  6.  Killie  is  a  phrase  the  country  folk  sometimes 
use  for  the  name  of  a  certain  town  in  the  west  [Kilmar- 
nock].— R.  B. 

P.  72.  Halloween  is  thought  to  be  a  night  when  witches, 
devils,  and  other  mischief-making  beings  are  all  abroad  on 
their  baneful,  midnight  errands ;  particularly  those  aerial 
people,  the  fairies,  are  said,  on  that  night,  to  hold  a  grand 
anniversary. — R.  B. 

P.  72,  1.  12.  Certain  little,  romantic,  rocky,  green  hills, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  ancient  seat  of  the  Earls  of 
Cassilis.— R.  B. 

P-  73  >  1-  3-  A  noted  cavern  near  Colean  House,  called  the 
Cove  of  Colean  [Colzean],  which,  as  well  as  Cassilis 
Downans,  is  famed  in  country  story  for  being  a  favourite 
haunt  of  fairies. — R.  B. 

P.  73, 1.  8.  The  famous  family  of  that  name,  the  ancestors 
of  Robert,  the  great  deliverer  of  his  country,  were  Earls  of 
Carrick.— R.  B. 

P.  73,  1.  25.  The  first  ceremony  of  Halloween  is,  pulling 
each  a  stock,  or  plant  of  kail.  They  must  go  out,  hand  in 
hand,  with  eyes  shut,  and  pull  the  first  they  meet  with.  Its 
being  big  or  little,  straight  or  crooked,  is  prophetic  of  the 
size  and  shape  of  the  grand  object  of  all  their  spells — the 
husband  or  wife.  If  anyyird,  or  earth,  stick  to  the  root, 
that  is  tocher,  or  fortune ;  and  the  taste  of  the  custock,  that 
is,  the  heart  of  the  stem,  is  indicative  of  the  natural  temper 
and  disposition.  Lastly,  the  stems,  or,  to  give  them  their 
ordinary  appellation,  the  runts,  are  placed  somewhere 
above  the  head  of  the  door ;  and  the  Christian  names  of  the 
people  whom  chance  brings  into  the  house,  are,  according 
to  the  priority  of  placing  the  runts,  the  names  in  question. 
— R.  B. 

P.  74, 1.  7.  They  go  to  the  barn-yard,  and  pull  each,  at 
three  several  times,  a  stalk  of  oats.  If  the  third  stalk  wants 
the  tap-pickle,  that  is,  the  grain  at  the  top  of  the  stalk,  the 
party  in  question  will  come  to  the  marriage-bed  anything 
but  a  maid. — R.  B. 

P.  74,  1.  13.  When  the  corn  is  in  a  doubtful  state,  by 
being  too  green,  or  wet,  the  stack-builder,  by  means  of  old 
timber,  etc. ,  makes  a  large  apartment  in  his  stack,  with  an 
opening  in  the  side  which  is  fairest  exposed  to  the  wind: 
this  he  calls  a  Pause-house. — R.  B. 

P.  74,  1.  15.  Burning  the  nuts  is  a  favourite  charm. 
They  name  the  lad  and  lass  to  each  particular  nut,  as  they 
lay  them  in  the  fire ;  and  according  as  they  burn  quietly 
together,  or  start  from  beside  one  another,  the  course  and 
issue  of  the  courtship  will  be. — R.  B. 

P.  75,  L  22.  Whoever  would,  with  success,  try  this  spell, 
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must  strictly  observe  these  directions :  Steal  out,  all  alone, 
to  the  kiln,  and,  darkling,  throw  into  the  pot  a  clue  of 
blue  yarn  ;  wind  it  in  a  new  clue  off  the  old  one  ;  and, 
towards  the  latter  end,  something  will  hold  the  thread ; 
demand,  Who.  hands?  i.e.  "Who  holds?"  and  answer  will 
be  returned  from  the  kiln-pot,  by  naming  the  Christian  and 
surname  of  your  future  spouse. — R.  B. 

P.  75,  1.  35.  Take  a  candle,  and  go  alone  to  a  looking- 
glass  :  eat  an  apple  before  it,  and  some  traditions  say  you 
should  comb  your  hair  all  the  time;  the  face  of  your 
conjugal  companion  to  be  will  be  seen  in  the  glass,  as  if 
peeping  over  your  shoulder. — R.  B. 

P.  76, 1.  6.  A  technical  term  in  female  scolding. — R.  B. 

P.  76,  1.  28.  Steal  out,  unperceived,  and  sow  a  handful  of 
hemp-seed,  harrowing  it  with  anything  you  can  conveniently 
draw  after  you.  Repeat  now  and  then — "  Hemp-seed,  I 
saw  thee,  hemp-seed,  I  saw  thee ;  and  him  (or  her)  that  is 
to  be  my  true  love,  come  after  me  and  pou  thee. "  Look  over 
your  left  shoulder,  and  you  will  see  the  appearance  of  the 
persons  invoked,  in  the  attitude  of  pulling  hemp.  Some 
traditions  say,  "Come  after  me  and  show  thee,'  that  is, 
show  thyself;  in  which  case  it  simply  appears.  Others 
omit  the  harrowing,  and  say,  ' '  Come  after  me  and  harrow 
thee."— R.  B. 

P.  77,  1.  34.  This  charm  must  likewise  be  performed 
unperceived  and  alone.  You  go  to  the  barn  and  open  both 
doors,  taking  them  off  the  hinges,  if  possible ;  for  there 
is  danger  that  the  being,  about  to  appear,  may  shut  the 
doors,  and  do  you  some  mischief.  Then  take  that  instru- 
ment used  in  winnowing  the  corn,  which,  in  our  country 
dialect,  we  call  a  wecht ;  and  go  through  all  the  attitudes 
of  letting  down  corn  against  the  wind.  Repeat  it  three 
times ;  and  the  third  time  an  apparition  will  pass  through 
the  barn,  in  at  the  windy  door,  and  out  at  the  other, 
having  both  the  figure  in  question,  and  the  appearance 
or  retinue,  marking  the  emplovment  or  station  in  life. — 
R.  B. 

P.  78,  1.  17.  Take  an  opportunity  of  going,  unnoticed, 
to  a  Bear-stack,  and  fathom  it  three  times  round.  The  last 
fathom  of  the  last  time,  you  will  catch  in  your  arms  the 
appearance  of  your  future  conjugal  yoke-fellow. — R.  B. 

P.  78,  1.  30.  You  go  out,  one  or  more  (for  this  is  a  social 
spell),  to  a  south-running  spring  or  rivulet,  where  "three 
lairds'  lands  meet,"  and  dip  your  left  shirt  sleeve.  Go  to 
bed  in  sight  of  a  fire,  and  hang  your  wet  sleeve  before  it 
to  dry.  Lie  awake;  and  some  time  near  midnight,  an 
apparition,  having  the  exact  figure  of  the  grand  object  in 
question,  will  come  and  turn  the  sleeve,  as  if  to  dry  the 
other  side  of  it. — R.  B. 

P.  79,  1.  16.  Take  three  dishes :  put  clean  water  in  one, 
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foul  water  in  another,  leave  the  third  empty:  blindfold  a 
person,  and  lead  him  to  the  hearth  where  the  dishes  are 
ranged  ;  he  (or  she)  dips  the  left  hand  ;  if  by  chance  in  the 
clean  water,  the  future  husband  or  wife  will  come  to  the  bar 
of  matrimony,  a  maid  ;  if  in  the  foul,  a  widow  ;  if  in  the 
empty  dish,  it  foretells,  with  equal  certainty,  no  marriage 
at  all.  It  is  repeated  three  times ;  and  every  time  the 
arrangement  of  the  dishes  is  altered. — R.  B. 

P.  79,  1.  20.  The  Earl  of  Mar  took  a  prominent  part  in 
the  Jacobite  Rebellion  of  1715. 

P.  79,  1.  28.  Sowens,  with  butter  instead  of  milk  to 
them,  is  always  the  Halloween  Supper.— -R.  B.  Pronounced 
Sdanz. 

P.  80,  1.  2.  The  old  Scots  name  for  the  bat.— R.  B. 

P.  80,1.9.  Mrs.  Gibson,  alias  Poosie  Nansie,  kept  an 
ale-house  in  Mauchline,  the  favourite  resort  of  rogues  and 
vagabonds.  At  this  haunt  Burns,  with  his  friend  James 
Smith,  witnessed  a  scene  of  rude  jollification  which  gave 
him  the  hint  for  this  superb  composition. 

P.  81,  1.  7.  The  Heights  of  Abraham,  where  Wolfe  fell 
in  the  moment  of  victory,  September  13,  1759. 

P.  8 1,  1.  9.  In  1762  the  castle  of  El  Morro,  which 
commanded  the  entrance  to  the  harbour  of  St.  Jago,  a 
small  isle  off  the  southern  shore  of  Cuba,  was  captured  by 
the  British. 

P.  81,  1.  ii.  Captain  Curtis  destroyed  the  Spanish  floating 
batteries  during  the  siege  of  Gibraltar. 

P.  81,  1.  13.  George  Augustus  Elliot,  created  Lord  Heath- 
field  for  his  brilliant  defence  of  Gibraltar. 

P.  88,  1.  19.  A  peculiar  sort  of  whisky  so  called,  a  great 
favourite  with  Poosie  Nansie's  clubs. — R.  B.  Kilbagie  is  a 
mile  or  so  from  Kincardine  in  Clackmannanshire. 

P.  89,  1.  5.  Homer  is  allowed  to  be  the  oldest  ballad- 
singer  on  record. — R.  B. 

P.  100.  The  "friend "  was  the  Poet  himself. 

P.  105,  1.  9.  Dr.  Young.— R.  B. 

P.  no,  1.  17.  Pope's  "Windsor  Forest." — R.  B. 

P.  116.  The  "reverend  friend"  was  the  Rev.  George 
Lawrie  of  Loudoun. 

P.  122.  Miss  Susan  Logan,  sister  of  Major  William 
Logan.  See  the  Poet's  Epistle  to  the  Major  (p.  301).  The 
allusion  to  the  Indies  shows  how  full  Burns's  mind  was  at 
this  time  of  his  intended  exile  to  Jamaica. 

P.  123.  The  "Scotch  Bard"  was  Burns  himself.  He 
really  contemplated  going  to  the  West  Indies,  but  fortunately 
his  scheme  "  went  agley." 

P.  125.  A  haggis  consists  of  the  heart,  lungs,  and  liver  of 
a  lamb  or  sheep  chopped  up  and  mixed  with  suet,  minced 
onions,  and  oatmeal,  and  well  seasoned  with  condiments,  and 
boiled  in  a  sheep's  "  bag,"  or  stomach. 
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P.  125,  1.  9.  The  opening  in  the  "bag"  was  often  fastened 
with  a  wooden  skewer  or  pin. 

P.  126,  1.  ii.  The  version  of  the  Address  that  appeared 
in  the  Caledonian  Mercury  for  December  20,  1786,  con- 
cluded with  a  different  stanza,  said  to  have  been  originally 
one  of  the  Poet's  impromptu  "Graces."  The  suppressed 
stanza  ran  thus — 

Ye  Pow'rs  wha  gie  us  a*  that's  guid, 

Still  bless  auld  Caledonia's  brood, 

Wi'  great  John  Barleycorn's  heart's  bluid 

In  stowps  or  laggies ; 
An'  on  our  board  that  king  o'  food, 

A  glorious  Haggis  ! 

P.  129,  1.  i.  Elizabeth  Burnet,  youngest  daughter  of  Lord 
Monboddo,  a  reigning  beauty. 

P.  130.  Friars  Carse  was  the  estate  of  Captain  Riddel 
of  Glenriddel,  situated  on  the  Nith,  near  Ellisland.  The 
Hermitage  was  an  ornamental  cottage  on  the  estate.  The 
earlier  version  of  this  poem  appears  on  the  next  page. 

P.  132.  One  bitter  night  in  January  1789  Burns  had  put 
up  at  the  inn  in  Sanquhar.  He  was  just  making  himself 
comfortable  when  the  funeral  pageantry  of  Mrs.  Oswald, 
widow  of  Richard  Oswald  of  Auchincruive,  arrived  and 
required  all  the  available  accommodation.  The  Poet  turned 
out  much  against  his  will  and  rode  to  New  Cumnock,  some 
twelve  miles  farther  on.  After  he  had  got  "  thawed,"  as  he 
expressed  it,  he  sat  down  and  wrote  this  savage  ode.  Mrs. 
Oswald  died  on  December  6,  1788. 

P.  133.  Captain  Matthew  Henderson  died  on  November 
21,  1788. 

P.  139.  The  Earl  of  Glencairn  died  at  Falmouth  on 
January  27,  1791. 

P.  142.  Burns's  masterpiece  was  first  published  in  Grose's 
Antiquities  of  Scotland,  which  appeared  in  April  1791. 
Captain  Grose  was  an  antiquary  of  some  note,  and  while  on 
a  tour  through  Scotland  for  the  purposes  of  his  book,  Burns 
met  him  at  Captain  Riddel's.  The  Poet  advised  him  to 
make  a  drawing  of  Alloway  Kirk,  adding  that  it  had  been 
the  scene  of  many  witch  stories  and  apparitions.  Grose 
consented,  provided  that  Burns  would  write  a  witch  story 
to  be  printed  along  with  it.  "Tarn  o'  Shanter"  was  the 
result.  It  is  said  that  a  Carrick  farmer,  named  Douglas 
Graham,  and  his  shrewish  wife,  Helen  MacTaggart,  who 
occupied  a  small  farm  at  Shanter,  near  Kirkoswald,  when 
Burns  lived  there,  were  the  prototypes  of  Tarn  and  his  "  ain 
wife  Kate." 

P.  143,  1.  14.  That  quarter  of  the  village  or  town  in  which 
the  parish  church  stood  was  often  styled  the  Kirkton. 

P.  146,  1.  26.  A  trade  term  for  very  fine  linen,  woven  in  a 
reed  of  1700  divisions. 
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P.  148,  1.  4.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  witches,  or 
any  evil  spirits,  have  no  power  to  follow  a  poor  wight  any 
farther  than  the  middle  of  the  next  running  stream.  It  may 
be  proper  likewise  to  mention  to  the  benighted  traveller  that 
when  he  falls  in  with  bogles,  whatever  danger  may  be  in 
his  going  forward,  there  is  much  more  hazard  in  turning 
back.-R.  B. 

P.  148.  1.  22.  Maidenkirk,  i.e.  Kirkmaiden,  in  Wigtown- 
shire, the  southernmost  parish  in  Scotland. 

P.  149,  1.  5.    Vide  his  Antiquities  of  Scotland. — R.  B. 

P.  149,  1.  24.  Vide  his  Treatise  on  Ancient  Arms  and 
Weapons.— R.  B. 

P.  152.  Miss  Jane  Cruikshank,  daughter  of  William 
Cruikshank,  one  of  the  masters  in  the  Royal  High  School 
of  Edinburgh. 

P.  154.  Bruar  Falls,  in  Athole,  are  exceedingly  picturesque 
and  beautiful,  but  their  effect  is  much  impaired  by  the  want 
of  trees  and  shrubs. — R.  B. 

P.  156.  The  Rev.  Dr.  William  MacGill,  one  of  the 
ministers  in  Ayr,  published,  in  1786,  an  essay  on  the  death 
of  Jesus  that  was  deemed  heretical  by  the  Evangelicals. 
When  the  Rev.  Dr.  William  Peebles,  of  Newton-upon-Ayr, 
denounced  it  in  a  sermon  preached  on  November  5,  1788, 
MacGill  published  a  defence.  Complaint  of  his  want  of 
orthodoxy  having  been  made,  the  case  came  before  the 
General  Assembly  in  the  following  May,  which  appointed 
a  committee  to  report  upon  the  objectionable  passages  to 
the  Presbytery  of  Ayr  within  two  months.  It  was  at  this 
juncture  of  affairs  that  Burns  intervened  on  MacGill's 
behalf.  The  persons  satirised  were  all  hostile  to  the 
defendant. 

P.  157,  1.  i.  Dr.  MacGill,  Ayr.— R.  B. 

P.  157,  1.  6.  See  the  Advertisement.— R.  B. 

P.  157,  1.  7.  John  Ballantine.— R.  B. 

P.  157,  1.  8.  Robert  Aiken.— R.  B. 

P.  157,  1.  9.  Dr.  Dalrymple,  Ayr.— R.  B. 

P.  157,  1.  13.  John  Russel,  Kilmarnock. — R.  B. 

P.  157,  1.  17.  James  Mackinlay,  Kilmarnock. — R.  B. 

P.  157,  1.  21.  Alexander  Moodie  of  Riccarton. — R.  B. 

P.  157, 1.  25.  William  Auld,  Mauchline.  For  the  clerk, 
see  "  Holy  Willie's  Prayer"  [p.  205].— R.  B. 

P.  158,  1.  i.  David  Grant,  Ochiltree.— R.  B. 

P.  158,  1.  5.  James  Young,  in  New  Cumnock,  who  had 
lately  been  foiled  in  an  ecclesiastical  prosecution  against  a 
Lieutenant  Mitchel.— R.  B. 

P.  158,  1.  9.  William  Peebles,  in  Newton-upon-Ayr,  a 
poetaster,  who,  among  many  other  things,  published  an 
ode  on  the  Centenary  of  the  Revolution,  in  which  was  the 
line — 

"And  bound  in  Liberty's  endearing  chain." — R.  B. 
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P.  158,  1   13.  Dr.  Andrew  Mitchel,  Monkton.— R.  B. 

P.  158,  1   17.  Stephen  Young  of  Barr. — R.  B. 

P.  158,  1  21.  George  Smith,  Galston. — R.  B. 

P.  159,  1   i.  John  Shepherd,  Muirkirk.— R.  B. 

P.  159,  1   5.   Vide  the  "  Prayer  "  of  this  saint.— R.  B. 

P.  166.  Miss  Susan  Dunlop,  daughter  of  Mrs.  Dunlop, 
one  of  Burns's  most  constant  correspondents,  had  married 
a  Frenchman  named  Henri,  who  died  before  his  son 
and  heir  was  born.  Madame  Henri  afterwards  went  with 
her  baby  to  visit  her  late  husband's  friends  in  France,  where 
she,  too,  soon  died.  After  a  series  of  singular  vicissitudes 
the  orphan  boy  succeeded  to  the  family  estates. 

P.  167.  One  can  imagine  the  sceva  indignatio  with  which 
Burns  would  have  denounced  the  destruction  of  the  beautiful 
falls  of  Foyers,  or  Fyers,  as  he  spelled  it. 

P.  1 68.  Addressed  to  Mr.  Aiken  of  Ayr,  Surveyor  of 
Taxes  for  the  district. 

P.  168,  1.  8.  Fore-horse  on  the  left  hand  in  the  plough. — 
R.  B. 

P.  168,  1.  10.  Hindmost  horse  on  the  left  hand  in  the 
plough.— R.  B. 

P.  168, 1.  n.  Kilmarnock.— R.  B. 

P.  168,  1.  20.  Hindmost  horse  on  the  right  hand  in  the 
plough.— R.  B. 

P.  169,  1.  10.  The  "Shorter  Catechism"  and  sometimes 
the  "  Longer  Catechism"  were  once  prescribed  for  Sunday 
exercise  in  every  Presbyterian  household.  There  is  an 
allusion  to  a  prominent  question  three  lines  later. 

P.  170.  As  the  authentic  prose  history  of  the  Whistle  is 
curious,  I  shall  here  give  it : — In  the  train  of  Anne  of 
Denmark,  when  she  came  to  Scotland  with  our  James  the 
Sixth,  there  came  over  also  a  Danish  gentleman  of  gigantic 
stature  and  great  prowess,  and  a  matchless  champion  of 
Bacchus.  He  had  a  curious  ebony  Ca'  or  Whistle,  which, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  orgies,  he  laid  on  the  table; 
and  whoever  was  last  able  to  blow  it,  everybody  else  being 
disabled  by  the  potency  of  the  bottle,  was  to  carry  off  the 
Whistle  as  a  trophy  of  victory.  The  Dane  produced  credentials 
of  his  victories,  without  a  single  defeat,  at  the  courts  of 
Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Moscow,  Warsaw,  and  several  of 
the  petty  courts  in  Germany ;  and  challenged  the  Scots 
Bacchanalians  to  the  alternative  of  trying  his  prowess,  or 
else  acknowledging  their  inferiority.  After  many  overthrows 
on  the  part  of  the  Scots,  the  Dane  was  encountered  by  Sir 
Robert  Laurie  of  Maxwelton,  ancestor  of  the  present  worthy 
baronet  of  that  name ;  who,  after  three  days'  and  nights' 
hard  contest,  left  the  Scandinavian  under  the  table, 

And  blew  on  the  Whistle  his  Requiem  shrill. 

Sir  Walter,  son  to  Sir  Robert  before  mentioned,  afterwards 
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lost  the  Whistle  to  Walter  Riddel  of  Glenriddel,  who  had 
married  a  sister  of  Sir  Walter's.  On  Friday,  the  i6th  ot 
October  1790,  at  Friars  Carse,  the  Whistle  was  once  more 
contended  for,  as  related  in  the  ballad,  by  the  present  Sir 
Robert  Laurie  ;  Robert  Riddel,  Esq. ,  of  Glenriddel,  lineal 
descendant  and  representative  of  Walter  Riddel,  who  won 
the  Whistle,  and  in  whose  family  it  had  continued ;  and 
Alexander  Ferguson,  Esq.,  of  Craigdarroch,  likewise  de- 
scended of  the  great  Sir  Robert ;  which  last  gentleman  carried 
off  the  hard-won  honours  of  the  field. — R.  B. 

P.  170,  1.  13.  SeeOssian's  "  Caric-thura. "— R.  B. 

P.  171,  1.  15.  See  Johnson's  Tour  to  the  Hebrides.  — 
R.  B. 

P.  175.  William  Woods,  the  "Scottish  Roscius,"  born 
1751,  died  1802. 

P.  175,  1.  22.  Hero  of  Henry  Mackenzie's  The  Man  of 
Feeling. 

P.  176,  1.  12.  Spoken  by  Mr.  George  Sutherland,  manager 
of  the  theatre,  to  whom  Burns  had  sent  the  lines. 

P.  179.  Miss  Fontenelle  was  of  the  company  at  the  T.  R. , 
Dumfries. 

P.  183.  Basil  William,  Lord  Daer,  son  of  the  Earl  of 
Selkirk,  born  1762,  died  1794.  Burns  met  him  at  Professor 
Dugald  Stewart's  house  at  Catrine. 

P.  186,  "Chloris"  was  Miss  Jean  Lorimer,  a  farmer's 
daughter.  After  a  life  of  much  hardship  she  died  in 
Edinburgh  in  1831. 

P.  189,  1.  ii.  Major,  afterwards  General,  Dunlop  of 
Dunlop. 

P.  189,  1.  13.  Miss  Rachel  Dunlop  was  engaged  upon  a 
picture  of  Coila  from  "  The  Vision." 

P.  189,  1.  14.  Miss  Keith  Dunlop  was  then  illustrating  a 
passage  from  Gray's  "  Elegy." 

P.  190.  William  Smellie  (born  1740,  died  1795)  was 
both  author  and  printer.  He  printed  the  first  Edinburgh 
Edition  of  Burns's  Poems,  and  was  very  friendly  with  the 
Poet,  whom  he  introduced  to  the  Club  of  ' '  Crochallan 
Fencibles,"  a  gathering  of  wits  and  good  fellows  who  held 
their  meetings  in  Dawney  Douglas's  tavern  in  Anchor  Close, 
High  Street,  Edinburgh. 

P.  191.  The  lady  famed  for  her  caprice  was  Mrs.  Riddel 
ofWoodleyPark. 

P.  193.  Miss  Jessie  Lewars  attended  Burns  in  his  last 
illness.  The  books  the  Poet  gave  her  were  four  volumes  of 
Johnson's  Scots  Musical  Museum. 

P.  196.  William  Creech,  the  most  noted  bookseller  of  his 
day  in  Edinburgh  ("  Auld  chuckie  Reekie"),  was  born  in 
1745,  the  year  of  the  Jacobite  Rising,  and  died  in  1815. 
His  shop  gave  its  name  to  Creech's  Land,  at  the  east  of  the 
Luckenbooths.  The  Land  was  a  tall  building  that  looked 
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straight  down  the  High  Street.  Creech's  breakfasts  and 
levees  were  attended  by  all  the  men  of  light  and  leading  in 
the  town.  He  was  a  man  of  civic  weight,  Secretary  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  a  Bailie,  and  Lord  Provost  for  two 
years  shortly  before  his  death. 

P.  198.  Burns  erected  the  tombstone  to  Fergusson's 
memory  at  his  own  expense.  Only  the  first  four  lines  of 
this  poem  were  cut  on  the  stone,  but  the  other  two  stanzas 
were  discovered  in  Burns's  "Unpublished  Commonplace- 
Book,"  which  ultimately  came  into  the  hands  of  the  late  Mr. 
Alexander  Macmillan,  founder  of  the  well-known  publishing 
house.  Professor  Jack  gave  an  account  of  this  interesting 
Book  in  Macmillan' s  Magazine  for  1879.  Many  Edinburgh 
worthies  of  the  Poet's  time  lie  in  the  Canongate  Kirkyard. 

P.  200.  Chambers  held  that  these  lines  hinted  at  a  dis- 
creditable passion  for  Mrs.  Walter  Riddel  of  Woodley  Park, 
but  this  seems  rather  a  hard  saying.  A  fascinating  woman 
could  always  easily  drive  the  Poet  to  despair,  so  called. 
This  poem — with  a  new  first  line,  "Farewell  thou  stream 
that  winding  flows,"  and  otherwise  slightly  modified  —  is 
generally  placed  with  the  songs,  but  the  sentiments  seem  to 
forbid  such  a  classification. 

P.  201.  "  Ruisseaux"  is  a  French  word  meaning  "burns." 
Here,  therefore,  we  have  a  play  upon  the  Poet's  name. 

P.  201.  There  was  actually  a  vulgar  brawl  in  open  court 
between  the  Rev.  John  Russel  of  Kilmarnock  and  the  Rev. 
Alexander  Moodie  of  Riccarton. 

P.  202,  1.  32.  It  has  been  averred  that  Russel's  voice 
could  be  heard  a  mile  off. 

P.  203, 1.  18.  Rev.  Dr.  Duncan  of  Dundonald. 
P.  203,  1.  31.  Minister  of  St.  Quivox. 
P.  203, 1.  32.  Rev.  Dr.  Andrew  Shaw  of  Craigie  and  Rev. 
Dr.  David  Shaw  of  Coylton. 

P.  204,  1.  i.  Rev.  Dr.  Peter  Wodrow  of  Tarbolton. 
P.  204, 1.  4.  Rev.  John  M'Math. 

P.  205.  ARGUMENT.  —  Holy  Willie  was  a  rather  oldish 
bachelor  elder,  in  the  parish  of  Mauchline,  and  much  and 
justly  famed  for  that  polemical  chattering  which  ends  in 
tippling  orthodoxy,  and  for  that  spiritualised  bawdry  which 
refines  to  liquorish  devotion.  In  a  sessional  process  with  a 
gentleman  in  Mauchline — a  Mr.  Gavin  Hamilton — Holy 
Willie  and  his  priest,  Father  Auld,  after  full  hearing  in  the 
presbytery  of  Ayr,  came  off  but  second  best ;  owing  partly 
to  the  oratorical  powers  of  Mr.  Robert  Aiken,  Mr.  Hamilton's 
counsel ;  but  chiefly  to  Mr.  Hamilton's  being  one  of  the 
most  irreproachable  and  truly  respectable  characters  in  the 
county.  On  losing  the  process,  the  muse  overheard  him 
[Holy  Willie]  at  his  devotions.  —  R.  B.  "Holy  Willie" 
was  William  Fisher,  the  leading  elder  in  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Auld's  session.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  very  bad  lot.  He 
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was  afterwards  found  guilty  of  embezzling  money  from  the 
church  offerings,  and  died  in  a  ditch  into  which  he  had  fallen 
on  his  way  home  from  a  drunken  debauch. 

P.  212,  1.  15.  In  its  complete  form  this  poem  occurs  in 
the  late  Mr.  Scott  Douglas's  edition,  from  which  I  have 
borrowed  it.  Perhaps  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  here  that, 
in  my  younger  days,  I  used  often  to  meet  with  Mr.  Douglas, 
both  in  my  father's  house  and  in  his  own.  From  what  I 
knew  of  him,  I  am  not  surprised  that  he  proved  himself,  on 
the  whole,  the  most  industrious  of  all  the  editors  of  Burns. 
He  was  singularly  fortunate,  too,  in  his  publisher— Mr. 
William  Paterson,  then  of  Edinburgh,  an  enthusiastic  but 
wise  and  discriminating  collector  of  "  Burnsiana." 

P.  214,  1.  21.  Charles  in.  died  December  14,  1788. 

P.  215,  1.  12.  In  consequence  of  a  severe  frost. 

P.  215,  1.  17.  George  in.  showing  signs  of  mental  de- 
rangement, there  was  some  talk  of  appointing  a  Regent. 

P.  217.  Miss  Ferrier,  the  novelist,  lived  with  her  father  in 
George  Street,  Edinburgh. 

P.  218.  Sir  James  Hunter  Blair,  banker  and  public-spirited 
citizen,  was  Lord  Provost  of  Edinburgh  from  1784  to  1787, 
in  which  latter  year  he  died. 

P.  218,  1.  18.  The  King's  [now  Queen's]  Park,  at  Holy- 
rood  House.— R.  B. 

P.  218,  1.  19.  St.  Anthony's  Well.— R.  B. 

P.  218,  1.  20.  St.  Anthony's  Chapel.— R.  B. 

P.  221.  Burns  had  offended  the  Riddels  of  Woodley  Park, 
when  their  guest,  by  misbehaviour  while  in  liquor.  After  the 
quarrel,  which  cost  the  Poet  the  friendship  of  the  Riddels  of 
Friars  Carse  also,  Burns  occasionally  vented  his  wrath  upon 
Mrs.  Walter  Riddel,  whose  indiscretion  had  not  helped 
matters.  She  is  the  Maria  of  this  satire,  and  the  Esopus 
was  Mr.  James  Williamson,  the  actor.  Whilst  performing 
at  Whitehaven,  the  Earl  of  Lonsdale,  treating  the  actors  as 
vagrants,  threw  them  all  into  gaol.  The  Poet  goes  for  the 
truculent  earl,  too.  Williamson  was  sometimes  a  guest  at 
Woodley  Park. 

P.  224.  The  "Farewell"  was  written  when  Burns  was 
thinking  of  leaving  for  the  West  Indies.  On  the  3rd  of 
September  1786,  his  twin  boy  and  girl  by  Jean  Armour  were 
born.  This  will  explain  the  allusion  in  the  sixth  line. 

P.  226.  Burns  was  deeply  moved  by  this  episode,  as  the 
following  dedication,  originally  prefixed  to  the  poem,  will 
show: — "To  the  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of  Breadal- 
bane,  President  of  the  Right  Honourable  and  Honourable 
the  Highland  Society,  which  met  on  the  23rd  of  May  last 
[1786],  at  the  Shakspeare,  Covent  Garden,  to  concert  ways 
and  means  to  frustrate  the  designs  of  five  hundred  High- 
landers, who,  as  the  Society  were  informed  by  Mr.  Mackenzie 
of  Apolecross,  were  so  audacious  as  to  attempt  an  escape 
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from  their  lawful  lords  and  masters,  whose  property  they 
were,  by  emigrating  from  the  lands  of  Mr.  Macdonald  of 
Glengarry  to  the  wilds  of  Canada  in  search  of  that  fantastic 
thing— LIBERTY." 

P.  228.  Dundas  died  on  December  13,  1787.  Burns 
sent  a  copy  of  the  elegy  to  the  Lord  President's  son,  who 
took  no  notice  of  it — a  slight  which  the  Poet  not  unnaturally 
resented. 

P.  230.  "  Peg  Nicholson  "  was  the  name  of  a  mare  belong- 
ing to  the  Poet's  friend,  William  Nicol,  who  had  named  her 
after  Margaret  Nicholson,  the  mad  woman  who  attempted 
the  life  of  George  ill.,  in  1786. 

P.  231.  William  Chalmers,  a  writer  in  Ayr,  having  in- 
voked the  Poet's  aid  in  approaching  his  sweetheart,  Burns, 
vicariously,  wrote  this  love  letter. 

P.  233.  One  winter  day  at  Wanlockhead,  the  roads  being 
slippery  with  ice,  Burns  desired  the  local  smith  to  "frost" 
his  mare's  shoes.  The  smith  at  first  refused  to  attend  to 
Burns  out  of  his  turn,  whereupon  the  Poet  addressed  these 
lines  to  Mr.  Taylor,  a  friend  of  the  smith's,  who  prevailed 
on  the  latter  to  comply  with  the  Poet's  wishes. 

P.  236,  lines  i,  2.  From  Pope's  "Sappho  to  Phaon." 

P.  237,  1.  28.  The  Poet's  son  Robert,  born  September  3, 
1786;  died  at  Dumfries,  May  14,  1857.  Although  "poetic 
fire"  was  not  amongst  his  gifts,  he  was  a  worthy  and 
respected  man. 

P.  238.  The  "Tragic  Fragment  "is  a  soliloquy  placed 
in  the  mouth  of  one  of  the  characters  in  a  tragedy,  which 
Burns  sketched  ere  he  was  out  of  his  teens. 

P.  239,  1.  21.  William  Stewart  was  factor  on  the  estate  of 
Closeburn,  Dumfriesshire.  Sir  Walter  Scott  acquired  the 
tumbler. 

P.  241.  James  Smith,  at  this  date  [1786],  kept  a  shop  in 
Mauchline.  Though  small  in  stature,  his  head  and  heart 
were  large,  and  he  was  one  of  Burns's  foremost  friends.  He 
afterwards  started  calico-printing  at  Avon,  near  Linlithgow  ; 
but  the  business  proving  a  failure,  he  emigrated  to  the  West 
Indies,  where  he  died,  predeceasing  the  Poet. 

P.  246.  David  Sillar,  the  son  of  a  small  farmer  near  Tarbol- 
ton,  was  born  in  1760.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Bachelors' 
Club  at  Tarbolton.  In  1789  he  brought  out  a  volume 
of  "Poems"  at  Kilmarnock,  for  which  Burns  procured 
several  subscribers.  He  attained  to  considerable  prosperity, 
became  a  magistrate  of  Irvine,  and  died  in  1830,  generally 
respected.  May  the  present  editor  say  that  he  has  the 
pleasure  to  number  one  of  "  Davie's  "  grandsons,  Mr.  R.  G. 
Sillar,  a  genial  and  gifted  man,  amongst  his  friends  ? 

P.  247,  1.  19.  Ramsay. — R.  B. 

P.  249,  1.  29.  Margaret  Orr,  "Davie's"  "dearest  part" 
at  this  time,  was  not,  however,  destined  to  become  Mrs.  Sillar, 
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P.  251.  The  "young  friend"  was  Andrew  Aiken,  son  of 
the  Poet's  patron,  Robert  Aiken,  to  whom  he  inscribed 
' '  The  Cotter's  Saturday  Night. "  After  a  successful  mercan- 
tile career  at  Liverpool,  Andrew  became  British  Consul  at 
Riga,  wfyere  he  died  in  1831. 

P.  254.  John  Lapraik  was  born  in  1725,  and  that  made 
him  "an  old  Scottish  bard."  Burns  made  his  acquaintance 
in  the  circumstances  set  forth  in  the  epistle.  It  was 
Lapraik's  song,  "When  I  upon  thy  Bosom  lean,"  that 
moved  Burns's  admiration.  In  consequence  of  Burns's 
praise  Lapraik  published,  through  Wilson  of  Kilmarnock, 
a  volume  of  verse  in  1788. 

P.  261,  1.  2.  This  is  Motherwell's  reading.  Burns's  "  The 
followers  of  the  ragged  Nine"  looks  like  a  slip  of  the  pen. 

P.  261.  William  Simpson,  schoolmaster  at  Ochiltree,  a 
village  on  the  Lugar,  had  written  to  Burns  complimenting 
him  on  certain  poems  he  had  seen  in  MS. ,  particularly  ' '  The 
Holy  Tulzie."  Simpson  became  teacher  in  Cumnock  in 
1788,  where  he  remained  till  his  death  in  1815. 

P.  262,  1.  3.  William  Hamilton  of  Gilbertfield. 

P.  264,  1.  30.  This  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  instance 
in  which  the  Poet's  name  appears  as  a  monosyllable,  before 
April  14,  1786.  It  thus  occurs  also  in  the  last  stanza  of  the 
second  epistle  to  Lapraik  (ante,  p.  261),  but  there  the  spelling 
was  altered  to  its  present  form  after  that  date. 

P.  267.  John  Rankine,  one  of  Burns's  earliest  friends, 
lived  at  Adamhill,  two  miles  from  Lochlea. 

P.  267,  1.  14.  A  certain  humorous  dream  of  his  was  then 
making  a  noise  in  the  country  side. — R.  B.  The  trick 
alluded  to  in  this  line  consisted  in  Rankine's  making  one  of 
the  Unco  Guid  drunk. 

P.  268, 1.  ii.  A  song  he  had  promised  the  author. — R.  B. 

P.  269,  lines  15,  16.  "  Herd  the  buckskin  kye  in  Virginia  " 
=  work  on  the  Plantations. 

P.  270.  Burns's  first  effort  after  Pope's  style.  Robert 
Graham  of  Fintry,  whom  the  Poet  had  met  at  the  house  of 
the  Duke  of  Athole,  was  one  of  the  Commissioners  of 
Excise.  The  desired  boon  was  the  post  of  Excise  officer  for 
the  Ellisland  district,  an  appointment  that  Mr.  Graham  was 
able  to  procure  for  him  a  year  later  (1789). 

P.  272,  1.  28.  In  March  1791,  Burns  fell  with  his  horse 
and  broke  his  arm.  He  had  hardly  recovered  when  in 
the  following  September  he  injured  his  leg  in  a  similar 
way. 

P.  273,  1.  26.  Amalthea,  daughter  of  Melissus,  King  of 
Crete,  nourished  Jupiter  with  goat's  milk.  Hence  some 
writers  have  described  her  as  a  goat.  To  reward  her,  great 
Jove  placed  her  in  the  sky  as  a  constellation,  and  gave  one  of 
her  horns  to  the  nymphs  that  had  tended  him  in  infancy. 
Of  such  things  is  Mythology  all  compact. 
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P.  273,  1.  35.  Alexander  Munro,  Professor  of  Anatomy  in 
Edinburgh  University. 

P.  277,  1.  7.  Robert  Heron,  author  of  a  History  of 
Scotland  and  a  Biography  of  Burns. 

P.  279.  The  gentleman  in  question  was  Mr.  Peter  Stuart, 
of  the  Star  newspaper,  London. 

P.  281.  Colonel  de  Peyster  was  major  commanding  the 
Dumfriesshire  Volunteers.  Of  French  extraction,  he  had 
seen  service  in  Canada  during  the  American  War,  and,  on 
retiring,  had  settled  at  Dumfries,  of  which  town  his  wife  was 
a  native.  He  was  born  in  1726,  and  died  in  1822. 

P.  283.  Mrs.  Scott  of  Wauchope  House,  Roxburghshire, 
was  a  Miss  Elizabeth  Rutherford,  niece  of  Mrs.  Cockburn, 
author  of  the  pathetic  song,  "The  Flowers  of  the  Forest." 
In  her  rhymed  letter  to  Burns  she  had  promised  to  send 
him  a  maud,  or  marled  plaid. 

P.  287.  Rev.  John  M'Math,  assistant  and  successor  to 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Peter  Wodrow,  minister  of  Tarbolton. 

P.  290.  Burns  being  about  to  part  with  one  of  his  farm 
lads,  wished  to  place  him  with  Mr.  Hamilton  rather  than 
with  ' '  Master  Tootie,"  a  cattle-dealer,  one  of  whose  dishonest 
practices  consisted  in  disguising  the  age  of  his  beasts  by 
scraping  off  the  natural  rings  or  ridges  on  their  horns  (1.  9). 

P.  291,  1.  6.  Paisley  John  was  John  Dove,  or  Dow,  who 
kept  an  inn  at  Mauchline. 

P.  291,  1.  7.  "  Warld's  worm,"  a  figure  of  speech  meaning 
grasping  reptile. 

P.  291,  1.  26.  Mr.  M1  Adam's  estate  was  situated  on  Ken 
Water,  in  Kirkcudbrightshire. 

P.  292.  John  Maxwell  of  Terraughty  and  Munches,  near 
Dumfries.  He  died  in  1814,  aged  ninety-four. 

P.  293.  John  Goldie  (born  1717,  died  1811)  was  a 
tradesman  of  Kilmarnock,  who  followed  science  and 
mechanics  as  a  hobby.  In  1780  he  published  a  volume  of 
Essays  upon  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures,  a  second 
edition  appearing  in  1785,  to  which  year  this  epistle  belongs. 

P.  293,  1.  27.  Rev.  John  Russel,  Kilmarnock. — R.  B. 

P.  294,  1.  9.  Mr.  Russel's  kirk.— R.  B. 

P.  294,  1.  13.  Dr.  Taylor  of  Norwich.— R.  B.  Author  of 
The  Scripture  Doctrine  of  Original  Sin.  proposed  to  Free 
and  Candid  Examination,  much  read  by  New  Light  folk. 

P.  295.  Glenconner  is  in  the  parish  of  Ochiltree.  John 
Tennant,  "guid  auld  Glen,"  was  twice  married.  By  his 
first  wife  he  had  a  son,  James,  to  whom  this  epistle  is 
addressed,  and  by  his  second  "Preacher  Willie"  and 
"Wabster  Charlie."  Mr.  Douglas  says  the  latter  was  the 
founder  of  the  great  chemical  works  of  St.  Rollox  in  Glasgow. 
In  that  case  he  was  also  grandfather  of  Sir  Charles  Tennant 
and  great-grandfather  of  Mrs.  H.  H.  Asquith. 

P.  297.  The  contest  took  place  in  July  1790,  after  many 
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weeks  of  the  most  spirited  canvassing.  Sir  James  Johnston 
of  Westerhall  was  the  Tory  candidate,  Captain  Miller,  the 
Whig.  The  Duke  of  Queensberry  supported  the  Whigs, 
and  Captain  Miller  gained  the  day. 


P.  298, 
P.  298, 
P.  298, 
P.  298, 
P.  298, 
299, 


Whig  candidate. 


P.  299, 
P.  299, 


2.  The  Whig  colours. 

17.  John  M'Murdo,  the  Duke's  chamberlain. 

23.  Alexander  Ferguson  of  Craigdarroch. 

30.  Provost  of  Dumfries. 

32.  Sheriff  of  Dumfriesshire. 


i.  Patrick  Miller  of  Dalswinton,  father  of  the 


4.  Sir  Robert  Laurie  of  Maxwelton,  M.P. 

5.  A  leading  wine  merchant. 


P.  300,  1.  2.  The  headsman  of  Charles  I. 

P.  300,  1.  6.  Scrimgeour,  Lord  Dundee. — Graham,  Mar- 
quis of  Montrose. 

P.  300,  1.  28.  Stewart  of  Hillside.— R.  B. 

P.  301.  Major  Logan,  a  retired  military  officer,  lived  at 
Park,  near  Ayr.  He  was  wit,  violinist,  and  bon  vivant. 

P.  303,  1.  17.  Burns's  French  must  not  be  too  critically 
examined.  Will  the  reader  therefore  not  only  dispense 
with  the  final  "  s,"  but  pronounce  the  word  thus — re-spec- 
tu-eu-sie  ? 

P.  304.  To  Hugh  Parker,  a  friend  in  Kilmarnock,  Burns 
relates  his  experiences  when  he  first  arrived  at  Ellisland.  He 
had  to  rough  it  while  his  new  house  was  being  got  ready. 

P.  304,  1.  18.  Burns's  favourite  mare. 

P.  305.  Mr.  Kennedy  was  factor  to  the  Earl  of  Dumfries 
for  thirteen  years  and  to  the  Earl  of  Breadalbane  for 
eighteen  years. 

P.  306.  The  tailor  to  whom  Burns  addressed  this  epistle, 
whose  grossness  is  perhaps  partially  redeemed  by  its 
humour,  was  one  Thomas  Walker,  who  lived  at  Pool,  near 
Ochiltree. 

P.  309.  Translated  out  of  Masonic,  the  date  appended 
to  this  note  to  Mr.  Mackenzie  was  1786.  The  St.  James's 
Lodge  of  Tarbolton,  to  which  Burns  belonged,  met  at  an  inn, 
whose  keeper  was  named  Manson  (1.  5). 

P.  310.  Professor  Dugald  Stewart  having  expressed  a 
wish  to  meet  Captain  Grose,  Burns  wrote  to  the  antiquary 
to  acquaint  him  with  that  circumstance.  Not  knowing  the 
captain's  then  address,  the  Poet  enclosed  his  letter  to  Mr. 
Cardonnel,  an  Edinburgh  antiquary,  asking  him  to  forward 
it.  This  effusion  has  usually,  but  surely  erroneously,  been 
placed  with  the  songs. 

P.  311,  1.  5.  This  was  printed  by  Mr.  Alexander  Smith, 
from  Burns's  "Unpublished  Commonplace- Book,"  belong- 
ing to  Mr.  Macmillan,  the  publisher. 
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Page  i.  Handsome  Nell  Kirkpatrick  was  Burns's  first 
sweetheart.  He  was  an  industrious  song-writer  all  his  life, 
and  it  is  characteristic  that  both  his  first  song  and  his  last 
were  about  a  girl. 

P.  2.  Tibbie  was  Isabella  Stiven,  or  Stein,  whose  father's 
farm  of  Little  Hill  marched  with  the  farm  of  Lochlea. 

P.  5.  Montgomerie's  Peggy  was  housekeeper  at  Coilsfield 
House.  Burns  discovered,  however,  that  "her  heart  it  was 
another's,  it  never  could  be  his." 

P.  5,  1.  19.  The  Bennals  was  a  farm  a  few  miles  from 
Lochlea.  The  two  lasses  were  local  belles.  Jeanie  refused 
Gilbert  Burns  because  he  was  poor,  but  the  Poet,  though  he 
liked  Anne,  was  too  proud  to  risk  a  refusal  too. 

P.  7,  1.  10.  Woven  in  a  reed  of  1200  divisions. 

P.  8.  Ellison  Begbie,  who  jilted  the  Poet,  was  the  heroine 
of  this  song.  She  was  in  service  with  a  family  who  lived  on 
the  Cessnock  banks,  some  two  miles  from  Lochlea. 

P.  13,  1.  21.  Young's  Night  Thoughts.— -R.  B. 

P.  18,  1.  9.  Peggy  Thomson  of  Kirkoswald. 

P.  18,  1.  25.  The  Stinchar  was  the  stream  at  first  selected 
for  immortality,  but  the  Poet  ultimately  preferred  the  Lugar 
for  euphony's  sake. 

P.  18,  1.  28.  Nannie  Fleming  of  Tarbolton. 

P.  20,  1.  26.  James  Findlay,  Excise  officer  in  Tarbolton, 
afterwards  in  Greenock. 

P.  22.  The  belles  all  got  married.  Miss  Helen  Miller 
married  Dr.  Mackenzie ;  Miss  Markland,  James  Findlay, 
the  gauger;  Miss  Jean  Smith,  James  Candlish,  thus  be- 
coming the  mother  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Candlish,  a  well- 
known  Free  Kirk  divine ;  Miss  Betty  Miller,  Mr.  Temple- 
ton  ;  Miss  Morton,  Mr.  Paterson ;  Jean  Armour,  the  Poet. 

P.  23, 1.  i.  Jan.  25,  1759,  the  date  of  my  hardship's  vital 
existence. — R.  B. 

P.  24.  Peggy  Kennedy,  a  relative  of  Mrs.  Gavin  Hamilton. 
She  died  of  a  broken  heart,  consequent  on  her  betrayal. 

P.  25.  Composed  on  the  amiable  and  excellent  family  of 
Whitefoord,  leaving  Ballochmyle,  when  Sir  John's  misfor- 
tunes obliged  him  to  sell  the  estate. — R.  B. 

P.  26,  1.  2i.  This  chorus  is  part  of  a  song  composed  by  a 
gentleman  in  Edinburgh,  a  particular  friend  of  the  author's. 
Menie  is  the  common  abbreviation  of  Marianne  [Marion].— 
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R.  B.     But  the  "gentleman  in  Edinburgh "  was  the  Poet 
himself,  and  "Menie,"  similarly,  stands  for  "  Jeanie." 

P.  28.  Addressed  to  Mary  Campbell  in  view  of  his  ap- 
proaching departure  for  Jamaica. 

P.  28,  1.  24.  Highland  Mary. 

P.  30.  It  is  toujours  Jamaica  with  Burns  just  now. 

P.  30, 1.  25.  Variously  said  to  refer  to  Captain  James 
Montgomery  of  Coilsfield ;  to  Sheriff  William  Wallace  of 
Tarbolton  St.  David's ;  and  to  Sir  John  Whiteford. 

P.  31,  1.  17.  Believed  to  be  Elizabeth  Miller,  afterwards 
Mrs.  Templeton,  one  of  the  Mauchline  belles. 

P.  32.  Miss  Wilhelmina  Alexander,  sister  of  the  Laird  of 
Ballochmyle. 

P.  35.  Sung  at  a  Masonic  supper  at  Kilmarnock,  Mr. 
William  Parker  presiding. 

P.  37,  1.  17.  Only  the  last  stanza  of  this  song  is  Burns's. 

P.  38,  1.  5.  Composed  out  of  compliment  to  one  of  the 
worthiest  fellows  in  the  world,  William  Dunbar,  Esq., 
W.S.,  Edinburgh,  and  Colonel  of  the  Crochallan  Corps,  a 
club  of  wits  who  took  that  title  at  the  time  of  raising  the 
fencible  regiments. — R.  B. 

P.  38,  1.  13.  The  second  stanza  alone  is  Burns's. 

P.  41.  At  Abergeldie  birches  occur,  but  there  are  now 
none  in  Aberfeldy. 

P.  42.  These  lines  are  put  into  the  mouth  of  James  Drum- 
mond,  Viscount  of  Strathallan,  who  escaped  to  France  after 
his  father's  death  at  Culloden. 

P.  45.  The  daughter  borne  by  Clementina  Walkinshaw 
to  Prince  Charles  Edward  was  styled  the  Duchess  of  Albany, 
and  legitimated  by  the  Parliament  of  Paris  in  a  deed  of 
September  6,  1787. 

P.  45,  1.  21.  Rothesay,  the  chief  town  of  Buteshire,  gave 
a  title  to  the  eldest  sons  of  the  Scottish  kings,  as  it  now  gives 
one  to  the  Heir  Apparent  to  the  British  throne. 

P.  46, 1.  ii.  Euphemia  Murray  of  Lintrose,  cousin  of  Sir 
William  Murray  of  Ochtertyre. 

P.  47,  1.  22.  Daughter  of  William  Cruikshank,  one  of  the 
masters  in  the  Royal  High  School  of  Edinburgh. 

P.  48,  1.  3.  Gavin  Hamilton's  sister  Charlotte.  She  was 
born  on  the  banks  of  Ayr,  and  afterwards  married  Dr.  Adair. 

P.  48,  1.  19.  Margaret  Chalmers,  cousin  of  Charlotte 
Hamilton.  She  married  Lewis  Hay,  a  banker  of  Edin- 
burgh, in  1788,  a  year  after  this  song  was  written. 

P.  51.  While  in  gaol  at  Banff,  under  sentence  of  death, 
MacPherson,  a  noted  Highland  freebooter  of  considerable 
musical  talents  as  well  as  address  and  good  looks,  composed 
the  words  and  air  of  his  "  Rant"  or  "  Farewell."  He  was 
hanged  on  the  i6th  of  November  1700,  and,  when  at  the 
gallows'  foot,  played  the  "Farewell"  and  then  broke  his 
violin  across  his  knee. 
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P.  53.  I  composed  these  verses  on  Miss  Isabella  M'Leod 
of  Raasay,  alluding  to  her  feelings  on  the  death  of  her  sister, 
and  the  still  more  melancholy  death  of  her  sister's  husband, 
the  late  Earl  of  Loudoun,  who  shot  himself  out  of  sheer 
heart-break  at  some  mortifications  he  suffered,  owing  to  the 
deranged  state  of  his  finances. — R.  B. 

P.  56,  1.  25.  I  composed  these  verses  put  of  compliment 
to  a  Mrs.  MacLachlan,  whose  husband  is  an  officer  in  the 
East  Indies.— R.  B. 

P.  59,  1.  17.  The  air  is  by  Marshall ;  the  song  I  composed 
out  of  compliment  to  Mrs.  Burns.  N.B. — It  was  in  the 
honeymoon. — R.  B. 

P.  60, 1.  13.  With  this  song  Burns  celebrated  the  home- 
coming of  his  wife  to  Ellisland. 

P.  61.  Anna  was  daughter  of  John  Stewart  of  East  Craigs, 
for  whom  Burns's  friend,  Alexander  Cunningham,  cherished 
a  hopeless  passion.  The  Poet  puts  the  stanzas  into  his 
friend's  mouth. 

P.  61,  1.  9.  I  composed  this  song  out  of  compliment  to 
one  of  the  happiest  and  worthiest  married  couples  in  the 
world,  Robert  Riddel,  Esq.,  of  Glenriddel,  and  his  lady. 
At  their  fireside  I  have  enjoyed  more  pleasant  evenings  than 
at  all  the  houses  of  fashionable  people  in  this  country  put 
together ;  and  to  their  kindness  and  hospitality  I  am  indebted 
for  many  of  the  happiest  hours  of  my  life. — R.  B.  The  anni- 
versary of  Mr.  Riddel's  wedding  day  was  November  7. 

P.  62.  Written  on  the  death  of  James  Ferguson,  Esq.,  of 
Craigdarroch. 

P.  62,  1.  17.  Composed  out  of  compliment  to  Mrs.  Burns. 

P.  62,  1.  23.  Corsincon,  or  Corsancone,  a  hill  at  the  head 
of  Nithsdale. 

P.  64.  Both  songs  on  this  page  show  that  Burns  was  still 
full  of  the  home-coming  of  his  Jean. 

P.  65.  Burns  stated  that  he  took  this  song,  which  is  more 
universally  sung  than  any  song  ever  written,  from  an  old 
man's  singing.  As  no  older  version  has  been  produced, 
however,  the  general  opinion  is  that  the  Poet  was  romancing. 
At  least,  if  he  recast  some  old  song,  he  handled  it  so  as  to 
make  it  his  own,  and  to  confer  immortality  upon  it. 

P.  65,  1.  24.  The  common  reading,  ' '  And  gie's  a  hand  o' 
thine,"  seems  to  be  less  dramatic,  less  forcible,  and  less 
Burns-like,  and  may  have  arisen  in  a  printer's  error. 

P.  66,  1.  25.  Robin  was  the  Poet's  friend,  Robert  Ainslie. 

P.  76.  The  air  is  Masterton's,  the  song  mine.  The 
occasion  of  it  was  this :  Mr.  William  Nicol,  of  the  High 
School,  Edinburgh,  during  the  Autumn  vacation  being  at 
Moffat,  honest  Allan  (who  was  at  that  time  on  a  visit  to 
Dalswinton)  and  I  went  to  pay  Nicol  a  visit.  We  had  such 
a  joyous  meeting  that  Mr.  Masterton  and  I  agreed,  each  in 
our  own  way,  that  we  should  celebrate  the  business. — R.  B. 
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P.  76,  1.  25.  There  is  an  alternative  reading,  "  Wha  last 
beside  his  chair  shall  fa',"  but  I  prefer  the  reading  of  the 
text.  If  we  consider  the  whole  surroundings  in  which  the 
happy  trio  met,  it  seems  clear  that  Burns  really  meant  that 
the  first  that  got  blazing  drunk  was  the  king  of  the  three. 

P.  77,1.  13.  "Spare  to  speak,  and  spare  to  speed "  = 
have  patience.  Jeanie  Jeffrey,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Andrew 
Jeffrey  of  Lochmaben,  was  the  heroine  of  this  song. 

P.  80, 1.  14.  This  heart-broken  appeal  to  Mary  was  written 
on  the  morn  of  the  third  anniversary  of  her  death. 

P.  81,  1.  24.  The  heroine  of  this  passionate  strain  was 
Anne  Park,  niece  of  Mrs.  Hyslop,  landlady  of  the  "  Globe  " 
Tavern,  Dumfries. 

P.  84.  The  simplicity  of  the  earlier  version  of  "  Ye  Banks 
and  Braes"  has  always  been  deservedly  admired,  but  in 
order  to  adapt  the  words  to  the  famous  air  to  which  they 
are  sung  all  over  the  world,  it  was  necessary  that  Burns 
should  add  two  syllables  to  every  other  line.  Hence  arose 
the  more  familiar  version,  which  will  be  found  on  the  next 

P.  86.  The  "bonnie  wee  thing"  was  Miss  Deborah 
Davies,  a  relative  of  the  Riddels  of  Glenriddel.  Though 
petite  in  stature,  she  was  a  young  lady  of  refined  beauty  and 
elegant  form  and  of  mental  attainments  beyond  the  common. 
She  was  the  heroine  of  the  following  song  also. 

P.  88.  Burns's  "posie"  beat  the  record,  botanically,  for, 
as  has  been  said,  he  succeeded  in  gathering  for  it  the  flowers 
of  spring,  summer,  and  autumn. 

P.  90,  1.  10.  The  Romans. 

P.  90,  1.  18.  The  Saxons. 

P.  90,  1.  19.  The  Danes. 

P.  90,  1.  24.  Battles  in  which  the  Norwegians  suffered 
defeat. 

P.  90,  1.  25.  The  Picts. 

P.  91,  lines  5-8.  Currie's  note  may  be  quoted.  "This 
singular  figure  of  poetry,"  he  observes,  "taken  from  the 
mathematics,  refers  to  the  famous  proposition  of  Pytha- 
goras, the  47th  of  Euclid.  In  a  right-angled  triangle,  the 
square  of  the  hypothenuse  is  always  equal  to  the  squares 
of  the  two  other  sides." 

P.  92.  Polly  was  the  daughter  of  Willie  Stewart,  the 
factor  at  Closeburn. 

P.  92,  1.  14.  Only  the  second  stanza  is  Burns's.  The 
first  belongs  to  an  old  song  making  fun  of  the  Scots  who,  as 
has  ever  been  their  wont,  found  their  way  to  London  after 
the  Scottish  King  James  vi.  mounted  the  English  throne. 
The  Poet  gave  the  joke  a  pretty  turn. 

P.  97,  1.  it.  The  estate  of  Terreagles,  or  Terregles,  was 
close  to  Dumfries. 

P.  too.  An  old  song  "touched  up."  Viscount  Kenmure 
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commanded  the  troops  that  rallied  to  the  Chevalier  in  the 
south-west  of  Scotland  in  1715.  He  surrendered  at  Preston 
on  the  I3th  of  November  in  that  year,  and  was  taken  to 
London,  where  he  was  tried  and  beheaded  on  Tower  Hill 
on  the  24th  of  February  1716. 

P.  102.  Clarinda,  the  "Nancy"  of  this  beautiful  and 
passionate  song,  had  determined  to  join  her  husband  in 
Jamaica  at  his  request.  Accordingly  a  parting  interview, 
believed  to  have  been  marked  by  a  display  of  great  emotion 
on  both  sides,  took  place  between  her  and  Burns  on  the  6th 
of  December  1791.  The  farewell  was  written  immediately 
afterwards  and  sent  to  Mrs.  M'Lehose  from  Dumfries  on 
the  27th  of  December.  Readers  will  recall  Sir  Walter 
Scott's  famous  commentary  that  lines  13-16  of  the  song 
"  contain  the  essence  of  a  thousand  love  tales." 

P.  103,  1.  21.  Another  farewell  to  Clarinda. 

P.  105,  1.  i.  A  paraphrase  in  Scots  of  a  poem  by  Sir 
Robert  Ayton,  poet  and  courtier,  who  was  born  at  Kinaldie 
in  Fifeshire  in  1570,  and  died  at  Whitehall  in  1638. 

P.  107, 1.  7.  You  will  search  the  map  in  vain  for  any  such 
spot  on  the  Tweed. 

P.  107,  1.  22.  There  is  also  a  reading  "hen-shinn'd"=: 
hen-ancled. 

P.  108,  1.  9.  Founded  on  an  old  ballad. 

P.  109.  The  Kelly  burn  or  stream  flows  into  the  Firth  of 
Clyde  at  Wemyss  Bay.  The  song  was  suggested  by  an  old 
English  ballad. 

P.  117.  Mr.  Baillie  of  Mayfield,  Ayrshire,  accompanied 
by  his  two  daughters,  called  on  Burns  while  on  his  way  to 
England.  The  Poet  rode  some  fifteen  miles  with  them  on 
their  way,  and  as  he  rode  back  composed  this  song  in 
honour  of  Miss  Lesley  Baillie. 

P.  123,  1.  13.  The  last  two  stanzas  have  been  borrowed 
from  Mr.  Scott  Douglas's  edition. 


P.  123, 
P.  123, 
P.  124, 
Erskine. 
P.  124, 
P.  124, 


20.  Buff  and  blue  were  the  Whig  colours. 

23.  Charles  James  Fox. 

s..  Thomas  Erskine,  afterwards  Lord  Chancellor 

9.  Two  well-known  Liberals. 

17.  M'Leod  of  Dunvegan  in  Skye,  M.P.  for 


Inverness-shire. 

P.  124, 1.  26.  Miss  Jean  Lorimer,  the  "Chloris"  of  several 
songs. 

P.  129.  Jessie  was  a  daughter  of  Provost  Staig  of  Dumfries. 

P.  132.  Charles  Franpois  Dumouriez  was  born — curiously 
enough— on  the  25th  of  January  1739.  He  entered  the 
army,  and  after  seeing  service  as  a  soldier  of  Fortune, 
obtained  a  command  at  Cherbourg,  under  Louis  xvi.  At 
the  Revolution  he  sided  with  the  people,  and  to  Republican 
France  his  military  skill  was  of  the  highest  advantage  for  a 
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few  years.  By  brilliant  strategy  he  prevented  the  Allies 
from  entering  France,  and  at  Jeraappes  he  inflicted  a  severe 
defeat  upon  the  Austrians  on  the  5th  and  6th  of  November 
1792.  The  growing  anarchy  in  Paris,  however,  crushed  his 
sympathies  with  the  popular  Cause,  and  he  made  little 
secret  of  his  opinion  that  nothing  but  a  constitutional 
monarchy  could  save  his  country  from  the  horrors  of 
lawlessness.  Failing  to  gain  over  the  army  to  his  project 
of  marching  on  Paris  and  restoring  Royalty,  he  joined  the 
enemy.  He  suffered  the  hardships  that  seem  to  be  the 
lot  of  distinguished  fugitives.  The  price  of  three  hundred 
thousand  francs  was  put  upon  his  head  by  the  Convention  ; 
but  after  wandering  throughout  the  greater  part  of  Europe, 
he  ultimately  found  an  asylum  in  England.  He  settled  at 
Turville  Park,  near  Henley,  where  he  died  on  the  i4th  of 
March  1823. 

P.  132,  lines  15,  16.  General  Dampiere,  and  M.  Bournon- 
ville,  a  member  of  the  Convention,  refused  to  participate  in 
Dumouriez'  plot. 

P.  133,  1.  7.  Miss  Lesley  Baillie. 

P.  134,  L  21.  Of  this  song  only  the  first  eight  lines  are 
by  Burns.  The  second  stanza  is  old. 

P.  135.  "  Bonnie  Jean  "  was  a  daughter  of  Mr.  M'Murdo 
of  Drumlanrig,  chamberlain  to  the  Duke  of  Queensberry. 

P.  137.  Stephen  Clarke,  the  musician,  gave  lessons  to 
the  daughters  of  Mr.  M'Murdo,  and  fell  in  love  with  Miss 
Phillis.  He  is  supposed  to  be  the  love-lorn  singer  of  this 
song.  Miss  Phillis  M'Murdo  married  Mr.  Norman  Lock- 
hart  of  Carnwath. 

P.  138,  1.  14.  A  mountain  west  of  Strathallan,  3009  feet 
high. — R.  B. 

P.  140,  L  14.  Miss  Phillis  M'Murdo  was  famed  for  her 
beauty. 

P.  141,  1.  15.  JeanLorimer  ("Chloris"). 

P.  143.  So  may  God  ever  defend  the  cause  of  Truth  and 
Liberty  as  He  did  that  day !  Amen !— R.  B.  Burns  sent 
this  song  to  Thomson  on  the  ist  of  September  1793,  with  a 
letter  in  which  he  told  him  that  the  old  air  of  "  Hey  tutti 
taitie  "  often  filled  his  eyes  with  tears,  and  was  among  the 
tunes  that  moved  him  when  more  elaborate  compositions 
failed  to  touch  his  untutored  ear.  He  went  on  to  say  that, 
according  to  tradition,  it  was  to  this  air  that  Robert  Bruce's 
army  marched  at  the  battle  of  Bannockburn,  a  thought 
that  warmed  him,  during  his  walk  of  the  night  before,  to  a 
"pitch  of  enthusiasm  on  the  theme  of  Liberty  and  Inde- 
pendence, which  he  threw  into  a  kind  of  Scots  ode,  fitted  to 
the  air,  that  one  might  suppose  to  be  the  gallant  Royal  Scot's 
address  to  his  heroic  followers  on  that  eventful  morning. " 

P.  144,  1.  i.  There  are  two  versions  of  this  farewell  song 
to  Clarinda,  which  he  sent  to  her  on  the  eve  of  her  departure 
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for  Jamaica,  but  the  textual  differences  are  not  considerable, 
and  this  version  is  the  later  and  better. 

P.  149,  1.  1 8.  James  I.  of  Scotland,  for  eighteen  years  a 
prisoner  in  England. 

P.  150,  1.  15.  The  ruins  of  Lincluden  Abbey. 
P.  150,  1.  21.  Great  Britain  was  then  (1794)  at  war  with 
France.  The  Poet's  sympathies  went  with  the  French.  A 
toast  of  his,  ' '  May  our  success  in  the  present  war  be  equal 
to  the  justice  of  our  cause !  "  nearly  provoked  a  duel  with  an 
officer. 

P-  T-SSi  !•  5«  Maria  was  the  wife  of  Walter  Riddel  of 
Woodley  Park.  The  song  was  one  of  the  Poet's  last  efforts 
to  appease  the  offended  lady. 

P.  153,  1.  21.  Drummossie  is  better  known  as  Culloden. 
P.  159,  1.  7.  A  little  river  so  called,  near  Dumfries. — R.  B. 
P.  159,  1.  19.  An  old  ruin  in  a  sweet  situation  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Cluden  and  the  Nith.— R.  B. 

P.  162,  1.  13.  This  song  is  a  variant  on  "  Eppie  M'Nab" 
(ante,  p.  93). 

P.  164.  "  Chloris  "  was  the  mistress  thus  saluted. 
P.  167, 1.  i.  This  was  an  adaptation  of  an  English  song  to 
which  Burns  alludes,  in  a  letter  to  Thomson,  as  "  the  bom- 
bast original,"  while  apparently  conscious  that  some  might 
"  think  meanly  "  of  his  own  version. 

P.  172,  1.  10.  Another  Clarinda  song,  and  amongst  the 
finest. 

P.  173,  1.  12.  There  is  a  more  general  and  therefore  a 
better  reading — "Wha  wad  soon  dry  the  tear-drop  that 
clings  to  my  e'e. " 

P.  174.  Burns  did  not  rate  this  grand  song  as  highly  as 
the  world  has  chosen  to  rate  it.  In  sending  it  to  Thomson 
he  wrote  of  it  thus  soberly  :  "  A  great  critic  (Aiken)  on  songs 
says  that  love  and  wine  are  the  exclusive  themes  for  song- 
writing.  The  following  is  on  neither  subject,  and  conse- 
quently is  no  song ;  but  will  be  allowed,  I  think,  to  be  two 
or  three  pretty  good  prose  thoughts  inverted  into  rhyme." 
My  friend,  Mr.  A.  T.  Quiller-Couch,  will  be  pleased  with 
Burns's  sanity. 

P.  175,  1.  9.  Composed  to  set  forth  the  passion  of  his 
brother  Exciseman,  John  Gillespie,  for  Miss  Jean  Lorimer, 
who  was  born  at  Craigieburn,  some  two  miles  from  Moffat, 
in  September  1775.  The  song  was  written  in  1791,  but  is 
placed  here  for  comparison  with  the  later  version  on  the 
next  page,  which  belongs  to  1795,  before  which  date  Miss 
Jean  had  become  the  "Chloris"  of  several  songs  declaring 
Burns's  own  passion. 

P.  182.  This  song  was  inspired  by  the  charms  of  Miss 

Jean  Lorimer.     But  being  desirous  of  paying  a  compliment 

to    Mr.    R.    A.    Oswald   of   Auchincruive,   then  living  in 

Dumfries,   who   had   married    Miss    Lucy  Johnston,  the 
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beautiful  daughter  of  Mr.  Wynne  Johnston  of  Hilton, 
Burns  adroitly  changed  the  "Jeanie"  of  the  text  into 
"Lucy,"  and  read  "fairest  dame's"  instead  of  "dearest 
maid's  "  in  the  chorus,  and  then  presented  the  song  to  Mr. 
Oswald  as  "  the  honest  incense  of  genuine  respect."  There 
are  tricks  in  every  trade,  even  in  poetry  ! 

P.  184.  According  to  Burns,  the  ballad  upon  which  this 
poem  was  based  described  an  actual  incident  in  the  career 
of  Charles  n.,  who,  when  "skulking  in  the  North,  about 
Aberdeen,  in  the  time  of  the  Usurpation,  formed  une petite 
affaire  with  a  daughter  of  the  house  of  Port  Letham. "  The 
chorus  and  the  last  stanza  formed  part  of  the  older 
composition. 

P.  185.  When  in  April  1795  two  companies  of  volunteers 
were  raised  by  Dumfries  for  the  common  defence,  many 
citizens  whose  loyalty  was  thought  to  be  under  suspicion 
took  the  opportunity  to  join  one  or  other  corps,  thereby 
intending  to  show  they  were  good  men  and  true.  Burns 
wrote  this  patriotic  song,  which  acquired  instantaneous 
popularity,  with  much  the  same  object. 

P.  186,  1.  16.  "A  clout  may  fail  in't,"  that  is,  a  patch 
may  give  way  and  the  kettle  need  repair. 

P.  192,  1.  3.  This  line  originally  ran—' '  He  up  the  Gates- 
lack  to  my  black  cousin,  Bess";  but  Thomson,  who  was 
never  backward  with  suggestions,  objecting  to  the  word 
"  Gateslack,"  Burns  altered  the  text,  as  printed.  Gateslack 
was  a  pass  among  the  Louther  hills  on  the  confines  of 
Lanarkshire  and  Dumfriesshire. 

P.  192,  1.  7.  Thomson  required  Burns  to  alter  "  Dalgar- 
nock,"  too,  but  Burns  refused  to  destroy  the  local  colour  of 
this  masterpiece  of  comic  song.  Dalgarnock,  as  the  Poet 
explained  to  his  critic,  was  ' '  a  romantic  spot  near  the  Nith, 
where  are  still  a  ruined  church  and  a  burial-ground." 

P.  193,  1.  20.  This  was  the  last  song  of  which  Miss  Jean 
Lorimer  was  the  heroine. 

P.  196,  lines  7-12.  The  meaning  seems  to  be  something 
like  this:  "If,  in  consequence  of  thy  affections  being 
plighted  to  another,  thou  art  paying  no  heed  to  other 
talkers,  but  art  delighted  when  thou  nearest  her  talk,  then 
that's  the  lassie  of  my  heart,"  etc. 

P.  199,  1.  ii.  This  and  the  two  following  songs  were 
dedicated  by  the  dying  Poet  to  Miss  Jessie  Lewars,  a  young 
girl  of  eighteen,  sister  to  John  Lewars,  a  fellow  Excise 
officer.  She  nursed  Burns  in  the  last  months  of  his  life  with 
a  loving  care  and  unselfishness  which  it  is  pleasant,  even 
yet,  to  commemorate.  Miss  Lewars  married  Mr.  James 
Thomson,  a  writer,  or  lawyer,  in  Dumfries  on  June  3,  1799, 
and  survived  till  May  26,  1855. 

P.  200,  1.  19.  To  this  immortal  song  Mendelssohn  wedded 
a  divine  air  which  suits  the  sentiment  perfectly. 
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P.  201, 1.  13.  This  was  the  last  song  written  by  Burns. 
It  was  composed  at  Brow,  on  the  Solway  Firth,  on  the  isth 
of  July  1796.  On  the  2ist  of  the  month,  after  life's  fitful 
fever,  the  Poet  slept  well.  Either  Peggy  Chalmers  or 
Charlotte  Hamilton  was,  in  all  likelihood,  the  fairest  maid. 

P.  202.  This  is  partly  composed  on  the  plan  of  an  old 
song  known  by  the  same  name. — R.  B. 

P.  204,  1.  5.  Better  known  as  Lord  North  (born  1732, 
died  1792).  He  succeeded  the  Duke  of  Grafton  as  Prime 
Minister  (or  "  Pilot,"  to  use  Burns's  term)  in  1770. 

P.  204,  1.  9.  The  duty  on  tea  was  retained  to  assert 
Great  Britain's  right  to  tax  her  American  colonies.  "  For 
^16,000  a  year  of  revenue,"  said  Earl  Russell,  "Lord  North 
lost  America." 

P.  204, 1.  13.  General  Richard  Montgomery  captured 
Montreal  in  1775. 

P.  204,  1.  15.  "Lowrie's  burn"  or  stream  is  the  river  St. 
Lawrence. 

P.  204, 1.  16.  Sir  Guy  Carleton,  afterwards  Lord  Dor- 
chester, commander  of  the  British  forces  in  Canada. 

P.  204,  1.  18.  General  Montgomery  fell  at  the  head  of  his 
men  while  storming  an  outpost  at  Quebec.  In  the  allusion 
to  the  manner  of  his  death,  the  Poet  passes  a  compliment  to 
the  Montgomeries  of  Coilsfield. 

P.  204,  1.  21.  General  Gage,  Governor  of  Massachusetts, 
was  penned  up  in  Boston  by  Washington. 

P.  204,  1.  23.  Sir  William  Howe  succeeded  Gage,  and 
transferred  his  command  from  New  York  to  Philadelphia. 

P.  204,  1.  28.  In  allusion  to  the  destruction  of  cattle 
belonging  to  the  Americans. 

P.  205,  1.  4.  The  British  general,  John  Burgoyne,  sur- 
rendered to  General  Gates  at  Saratoga  (October  17,  1776). 

P.  205,  1.  5.  Lord  Cornwallis  surrendered  at  Yorktown 
on  the  igth  of  October  1781. 

P.  205,  1.  7.  General  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  who  had  replaced 
Howe.  When  Howe  was  at  New  York,  Cornwallis  had 
looked  for  relief  from  him. 

P.  205,  1.  17.  The  Marquis  of  Rockingham  died  in  1782, 
and  was  succeeded  in  the  Premiership  by  Lord  Shelburne. 

P.  205,  1.  24.  The  Coalition  of  Lord  North  and  Fox 
overthrew  Shelburne  in  1783. 

P.  205,  1.  28.  The  House  of  Lords  having  thrown  out  his 
India  Bill,  Fox  resigned  office  in  December  1783. 

P.  205,  1.  30.  i.e.  William  Pitt. 

P.  206,  1.  17.  A  recasting  of  a  ballad  by  the  Rev.  John 
Barclay  (born  1734,  died  1798). 

P.  207,  1.  7.  i.e.  they  carved  at  the  clans  till  they  re- 
sembled the  narrow  parts  of  ninepins. 

P.  207,  1.  21.  It  will  be  remembered  that  both  sides 
claimed  the  victory. 
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P.  208,  1.  18.  The  "  sair  field  of  Harlaw,"  a  spot  some 
eighteen  miles  to  the  north-west  of  Aberdeen,  was  fought 
on  July  24,  1411,  between  Highlanders  and  Lowlanders. 
The  struggle  was  long  and  bloody,  but  the  Highlanders 
were  in  the  end  driven  back.  The  losses  on  both  sides 
were  heavy,  and  so  much  bitterness  had  been  imported 
into  the  strife  that  it  greatly  impressed  the  national  mind, 
and  survived  in  tradition  and  song  for  three  hundred 
years. 

P.  208,  1.  20.  After  her  escape  from  Loch  Leven  Castle, 
Queen  Mary  encountered  the  Regent  Murray  at  Langside, 
near  Glasgow,  on  the  I2th  of  May  1568,  and  suffered 
defeat.  She  then  took  the  fatal  step  of  crossing  the  Border 
and  throwing  herself  upon  Elizabeth's  mercy. 

P.  208,  1.  24.  "  Hal,"  or  Henry,  Erskine,  the  famous 
orator  and  wit,  and  ",Bob,"  or  Robert,  Dundas  of  Arniston, 
were  candidates  for  the  Deanery  of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates, 
Edinburgh.  On  the  i2th  of  January  1796,  the  latter  was 
elected  by  a  large  majority. 

P.  209,  1.  22.  The  supporters  of  Henry  Erskine. 

P.  209,  lines  25-28.  A  bitter  gibe  at  the  various  incom- 
petent Premiers  of  George  in. 

P.  210,  1.  i.  i.e.  the  five  burghs  that  made  up  the  group 
of  Dumfries  Burghs. 


P.  210, 
P.  210, 
P.  210, 
P.  210, 
P.  210, 
P.  210, 


3.  i.e.  as  M.P. 
.  9.  i.e,  Dumfries. 
.  ii.  i.e.  Lochmaben. 
.  13.  i.e.  Annan. 
.  15.  i.e.  Kirkcudbright. 
.  17.  i.e.  Sanquhar. 


P.  211,  1.  i.  Sir  James  Johnston  of  Westerhall,  the  Tory 
candidate. 

P.  211,  1.  9.  Captain  Patrick  Miller  of  Dalswinton,  the 
Whig  candidate. 

P.  211,  1.  25.  George  ill. 

P.  211,  1.  28.  The  Prince  of  Wales. 

P.  212,  1.  29.  The  contest  began  in  September  1789. 

P.  213,  1.  2.  The  Duke  of  Queensberry  favoured  the 
Whigs,  but  Burns  hated  his  Grace  so  heartily  that  he  sided 
with  the  Tories  on  that  very  account. 

P.  213,  1.  4.   "Jamie  "  is  Sir  James  Johnston. 

P.  213,  1.  19.  "  Whistlebirk "  is  Alexander  Birtwhistle, 
merchant  and  Provost  of  Kirkcudbright,  a  staunch  Tory. 

P.  214.  When  Mr.  William  Cunninghame  of  Annbank 
and  Enterkine  came  of  age  and  entered  upon  his  estates  in 
1788,  he  signalised  the  occasion  by  giving  an  alfresco  supper 
and  ball,  on  the  banks  of  the  Ayr,  to  which  the  gentry  ot 
Ayrshire  were  invited.  The  political  colour  of  the  first  two 
stanzas  merely  echoes  the  belief  current  in  certain  quarters 
that  the  whole  entertainment  was  really  a  bid  for  the 
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Parliamentary  candidature — a  notion,  however,  that  the 
Poet  affects  to  poohpooh. 

P.  214,  1.  7.  James  Boswell,  who  "personally  conducted" 
Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  (the  "  Ursa  Major,"  or  great  bear)  in 
his  tour  through  Scotland. 

P.  214,  1.  12.  Sir  John  Whiteford,  then  residing  at 
Cloncaird,  commonly  pronounced  "Glencaird." 

P.  215,  1.  18.  The  Druids  used  a  small  stone  or  bead  as  a 
charm,  and  these  things  the  ignorant  and  superstitious 
believed  were  formed  by  adders. 

P.  215,  1.  25.  General  Stewart,  M.P.  for  the  Stewartry  of 
Kirkcudbright,  having  died  in  January  1795,  the  seat  was 
contested  in  the  Whig  interest  by  Mr.  Patrick  Heron  of 
Kerroughtry  and  in  the  Tory  interest  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Gordon  of  Balmaghie. 

P.  217,  1.  17.  Mr.  Murray  of  Broughton,  uncle  of  the 
Tory  candidate. 

P.  217,  1.  21.  John  Bushby  of  Tinwald. 

P.  217, 1.  25.  William  Bushby  of  Kempleton,  John's  brother, 
lost  one  fortune  by  the  failure  of  Douglas,  Heron,  and  Co.'s 
bank,  but  gained  another  by  trading  in  the  East  Indies. 

P.  218,  1.  i.  Maitland  Bushby,  John's  son. 

P.  218,  1.  5.  David  Maxwell  of  Cardoness  Castle,  on 
Fleet  Bay,  Kircudbrightshire. 

P.  218,  1.  9.  In  1792  Sir  William  Douglas  purchased  the 
estate  of  Carlinwark,  and  afterwards  he  and  his  brother  ob- 
tained the  necessary  sanction  to  call  the  place  Castle  Douglas. 
It  is  now  a  thriving  little  town,  with  a  population  of  3000. 

P.  218,  1.  13.  Mr.  Gordon  of  Kenmure. 

P.  218,  1.  17.  Walter  Sloan  Lawrie  of  Redcastle. 

P.  218,  1.  26.  Rev.  James  Muirhead  of  Urr. 

P.  218,  1.  27.  Rev.  George  Maxwell  of  Buittle. 

P.  218,  1.  29.  The  Earl  of  Selkirk's  family,  supporters  of 
the  Tory  cause. 

P.  219,  1.  i.  Richard  Oswald  of  Auchincruive. 

P.  219,  1.  5.  Hannay  by  name. 

P.  219,  1.  7.  Mr.  Copeland  of  Collieston. 

P.  219,  1.  8.  Quintin  M'Adam  of  Craigengillan. 

P.  219,  1.  9.  Burns's  friend  John  Syme  was  distributor  of 
stamps  for  Dumfries. 

P.  219,  1.  12.  Colonel  Thomas  Goldie  of  Goldielea. 

P.  219,  1.  17.  Major  Heron,  the  Whig  candidate's  brother. 

P.  219,  1.  21.  Sir  Adam  Fergusson  of  Kilkerran. 

P.  219,  1.  22.  Sir  Thomas  Miller,  of  Barskimming,  after- 
wards Lord  Glenlee. 

P.  219,  1.  27.  John  Maxwell  of  Terraughty;  George 
Maxwell  of  Carruchan  ;  Walter  Maxwell. 

P.  219,  1.  29.  Colonel  MacDowall  of  Logan. 

P.  219,  1.  32.  Mr.  Blair  of  Dunskey. 

P.  220,  1.  i.  The  bitterness  of  this  stanza  is  explained  by 
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the  fact  that  Murray  had  left  his  wife  and  eloped  with  a 
woman  of  rank. 

P.  220,  1.  9.  In  some  editions  this  is  classed  as  the  fourth 
Heron  ballad. 

P.  220,  1.  ii.  Mr.  Heron  had  won  the  day. 

P.  220,  1.  17.  The  Earl  of  Galloway. 

P.  221,  1.  17.  The  Rev.  James  Muirhead  of  Urr  called 
himself  The  Muirhead,  and  sported  arms. 

P.  222,  1.  3.  John  Bushby. 

P.  222, 1.  17.  His  candidate,  Gordon  of  Balmaghie,  had 
been  defeated. 

P.  223,  1.  6.  The  winged  spur  was  the  crest  of  that  branch 
of  the  Johnstons  to  which  the  lady  belonged  with  whom 
Murray  had  eloped. 

P.  223,  1.  ii.  Garlies  Castle,  the  Earl  of  Galloway's  place, 
near  Newton-Stewart. 

P.  223,  1.  17.  A  district  in  the  north  of  Kirkcudbrightshire. 

P.  226,  L  i.  According  to  Mr.  Alexander  Smith,  these 
verses  were  written  on  the  window-shutter  of  an  inn  or  toll- 
house near  the  scene  of  the  Duke  of  Queensberry's  vandalism, 
which  was  the  subject  of  the  poem  ' '  On  the  Destruction  of 
the  Woods  near  Drumlanrig  "  (ante,  vol.  i.  p.  225). 

P.  226,  1.  13.  These  lines  were  written  (1787)  on  the 
window  of  an  inn  in  Stirling,  after  a  visit  to  the  Castle,  in 
part  of  which  the  Royal  Palace  was  situated.  Burns  after- 
wards admitted  that  the  verses  were  imprudent,  and  Dr. 
Adair  told  Dr.  Currie  that,  on  a  later  visit  in  his  (Adair's) 
society,  the  Poet  himself  smashed  the  pane  on  which  they 
had  been  scratched. 

P.  227,  1.  5.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Hamilton  of  Gladsmuir, 
Haddingtonshire,  having  rebuked  Burns  in  a  sonnet  for  his 
Stirling  Castle  verses,  the  Poet  straightway  wrote  him  down 
an  ass. 

P.  227,  1.  7.  Next  to  the  favourite  formula,  this  Grace — 
called  Selkirk,  from  the  circumstance  that  Burns  was  asked 
to  "say"  it  at  St.  Mary's  Isle,  the  Earl  of  Selkirk's  place, 
near  Kirkcudbright  —  has  the  largest  circulation  in  the 
world. 

P.  228,  1.  i.  In  the  description  of  Balmaghie,  Kirkcud- 
brightshire, in  the  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland  (vol.  xiii.), 
the  minister  of  the  parish,  who  had  supplied  the  notice, 
quoted  some  of  the  humble  rhymes  upon  certain  tombstones 
of  martyred  Covenanters,  and  added  the  comment  that  the 
author  "no  doubt  supposed  himself  to  have  been  writing 
poetry."  Burns  had  borrowed  the  volume  from  the  Dumfries 
Library,  and  coming  across  the  wanton  sneer,  wrote  in 
pencil  on  the  margin  the  fine  retort  in  the  text. 

P.  228,  1.  5.  Said  to  have  been  written  on  the  back  of  a 
placard  of  a  travelling  Wild  Beast  Show,  then  in  Dumfries, 
which  Miss  Lewars  was  reading  in  Burns's  presence. 
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P.  228,  1.  13.  Miss  Lewars  had  fallen  ill  while  nursing 
Burns. 

P.  229,  1.  i.  Written  upon  a  crystal  goblet,  and  presented 
to  Miss  Lewars  by  the  grateful  Poet. 

P.  229, 1.  7.  Lamington  on  the  Clyde,  eleven  miles  from 
Lanark,  and  within  measurable  distance  of  Tinto  Hill  and 
Biggar. 

P.  229,  1.  ii.  Composed  on  taking  leave  of  a  hospitable 
Highland  host. 

P.  229,  1.  15.  In  a  nobleman's  library  in  Edinburgh  Burns 
found  a  finely-bound  edition  of  Shakspere,  but  worm-eaten 
from  long  disuse.  He  wrote  on  one  of  the  pages  this  ironical 
appeal  to  the  maggots. 

P.  230,  1.  5.  The  "  Loyal  Natives  Club"  was  founded  on 
the  i8th  of  January  1793,  f°r  the  purpose  of  preserving 
Peace,  Liberty,  and  Property,  and  maintaining  the  Laws 
and  "glorious"  Constitution  of  the  country,  thus  partially 
anticipating  a  Liberty  and  Property  Defence  League,  of 
which  one  has  heard  in  these  latter  times.  Its  president  was 
Mr.  Commissary  Goldie,  the  subject  of  the  next  epigram. 
Burns  and  his  friends  were  not  likely  to  belong  to  such  an 
association,  some  of  the  members  of  which  attacked  the 
Poet  in  these  doggerel  lines— 

11  Ye  sons  of  sedition,  give  ear  to  my  song, 
Let  Syme,  Burns,  and  Maxwell  pervade  every  throng, 
With  Cracken  the  attorney,  and  Mundell  the  quack, 
Send  Willie  the  monger  to  hell  with  a  smack." 

These  verses  having  been  handed  to  Burns  at  a  convivial 
meeting,  he  wrote  there  and  then  the  reply  of  the  text. 

P.  230,  1.  13.  Captain  William  Roddick  of  Corbiston. 

P.  231,  1.  5.  Asserted  to  have  been  fastened  to  Mrs. 
Walter  Riddel's  carriage. 

P.  231, 1.  12.  Landlord  of  the  "Globe"  Tavern. 

P.  232,  1.  i.  Miss  Kennedy,  a  sister  of  Mrs.  Gavin 
Hamilton. 

P.  232,  1.  15.  This  is  classed  with  the  Epigrams,  as  was 
the  Poet's  intention.  Mr.  Campbell  of  Netherplace,  near 
Mauchline,  was  the  squire  in  question.  He  and  his  wife 
were  the  subjects  of  the  next  epigram. 

P.  233,  1.  i.  This  was  the  queen  whose  affection  for 
her  husband,  Mausolus,  King  of  Caria,  was  displayed  not 
only  in  the  manner  alluded  to  in  the  text,  but  also  in  the 
raising  of  a  magnificent  tomb  (which  gave  us  the  word 
"Mausoleum")  to  his  memory,  353  B.C.,  a  monument  that 
was  regarded  as  one  of  the  Seven  Wonders  of  the  ancient 
world. 

P.  233,  1.  9.  William  Nicol  and  Burns,  on  their  northern 
tour,  called  at  Carron  Iron  Works,  but  it  being  the  Sabbath, 
they  were  refused  admittance.  The  Poet  resorted  to  his 
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favourite  device  of  engraving  his  sentiments  on  the  window 
of  the  inn  at  Carron  with  his  diamond  pin. 

P.  233,  1.  17.  Written  on  a  window  at  the  inn  in  Moffat 
on  seeing  Miss  Davies  ("Charming,  lovely  Davies")  ride 
past  along  with  a  lady  of  expansive  frame. 

P.  234,  1.  i.  When  Burns  reached  Inveraray,  he  found  the 
Castle  and  inn  filled  with  the  Duke  of  Argyll's  friends  and 
visitors,  and  the  innkeeper  much  too  busy  with  them  to  give 
any  attention  to  the  Poet  and  his  chum.  The  lines  were 
inscribed,  as  usual,  on  a  window  of  the  inn. 

P.  235,  1.  i.  John  Stewart,  the  eighth  Earl  of  Galloway, 
was  Burns's  bete  noir.  It  is  a  singular  coincidence  that  the 
Earl  died  in  the  same  year  as  Burns. 

P.  237,  1.  9.  Written  on  a  bedroom  window  in  the 
"  Globe  "  Tavern  (1790). 

P.  238,  1.  ii.  The  Lord  Advocate  was  Islay  Campbell, 
afterwards  Lord  President. 

P.  239,  1.  i.  Henry  Erskine  was  then  (1787)  Dean  of  the 
Faculty  of  Advocates. 

P.  239, 1.  9.  A  celebrated  demi-inondaine  residing  in  Edin- 
burgh at  the  time  of  Burns's  first  visit. 

P.  239,  1.  20.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Captain  Grose 
(born  1731,  died  1791)  was  extremely  corpulent. 

P.  240,  1.  5.  Quoted  from  Mr.  Alexander  Smith's  edition. 

P.  240,  lines  9,  13.  Extempore  "  Graces  "  "  said  "  at  the 
"Globe"  Tavern. 

P.  240, 1.  17.  Burns  thus  silenced  a  snob,  at  the  table  of 
Maxwell  of  Terraughty,  who  bragged  of  the  Dukes  and 
Earls  with  whom  he  had  dined.  The  epigram  appears  in 
different  forms,  but  the  version  in  the  text  is  the  best. 

P.  241,  1.  i.  Brownhill,  a  posting  station,  near  Thornhill, 
and  some  fifteen  miles  north-west  of  Dumfries. 

P.  241,  1.  13.  The  name  of  the  deceased  occurs  in  Mr. 
Scott  Douglas's  edition.  Who  Morine  was,  however,  it  is 
hard  to  tell.  Mr.  Douglas  calls  him  merely  "Laird  of 
Laggan." 

P.  242, 1.  i.  The  "honest  wife"  was  Mrs.  David  Wilson. 
Burns's  companion  on  this  stroll  was  Alexander  Nasmyth, 
painter  of  the  famous  portrait  of  the  Poet. 

P.  242,  1.  7.  In  some  versions  this  line  reads,  "And  while 
I  toddle  on  thro'  life." 

P.  242,  1.  15.  On  his  southern  tour  (1787)  Burns  went  to 
Duns  Kirk,  on  the  6th  of  May,  with  the  Ainslies.  The  text 
was  one  denunciatory  of  stubborn  sinners.  Seeing  Miss 
Rachel  Ainslie  (his  friend  Robert's  sister)  turning  the  passage 
up,  Burns  asked  for  her  Bible,  and  inscribed  in  it  the  lines 
of  the  text. 

P.  242,  1.  19.  Mr.  Miller  of  Dalswinton  had  entertained 
one  night.  Of  the  company  there  was  a  "  Law  Lord  "  who 
had  looked  too  lovingly  upon  the  wine-cup  when  it  was  red, 
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and  who,  on  joining  the  ladies  in  the  drawing-room,  asked  his 
host,  "Wha'syon  howlet-faced thing  i'  the  corner?"  The 
"thing"  in  question  was  Miss  Miller,  the  host's  daughter, 
who  related  the  incident  to  Burns.  Thereupon  the  Poet 
pencilled  the  epigram  on  a  piece  of  paper  and  handed  it  to 
her  with  the  remark,  "  There  is  the  answer  you  should  send 
him."  The  version  in  the  text  is  Mr.  Alexander  Smith's. 
Mr.  Scott  Douglas  gives  it  as  follows : — 

How  daur  ye  ca'  me  '  Howlet-face '  ? 

Ye  blear-e'ed  withered,  spectre ! 
Ye  only  spied  the  keekin'-^lass, 

An'  there  ye  saw  your  picture. 

P.  243,  1.  i.  Dr.  R.  Chambers  says  these  lines  were 
written  on  the  back  of  a  sketch  in  the  studio  of  a  painter, 
who,  when  Burns  called,  was  engaged  upon  a  picture  repre- 
senting Jacob's  dream. 

P.  243,  1.  9.  Apropos  of  the  primitive  roads  between  Kil- 
marnock  and  Stewarton.  Mr.  Scott  Douglas  surmises  that 
Burns  often  walked  to  and  fro,  seeing  that  his  Uncle  Robert 
lived  at  Stewarton  in  1786 — to  which  date  the  verses  belong — 
and  Dunlop  House,  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Dunlop,  was  not 
far  off. 

P.  244,  1.  r.  Mr.  Muir's  Epitaph  was  written  in  1783,  ten 
years  before  his  death. 

P.  245,  1.  5.  Written  on  a  crystal  goblet  in  possession  of 
the  family.  Mr.  Richardson  was  one  of  the  chief  brewers 
in  Dumfries,  of  which  burgh  he  became  Provost  in  1802-3. 

P.  245,  1.  9.  The  lap-dog  belonged  to  Mrs.  Gordon,  wife 
of  Mr.  Gordon  of  Kenmure  Castle,  at  whose  house  Burns 
and  his  friend  Syme  were  entertained  during  their  short  tour 
in  Galloway,  in  July-August  1793.  The  dog  had  died  just 
before  their  arrival. 

P.  246, 1.  i.  Thomas  Kennedy,  an  early  friend  of  the 
Poet's,  was  first  employed  on  a  farm  and  then  went  into  a 
mercantile  line  of  business,  carrying  his  pack  of  wares,  as 
was  long  afterwards  a  common  custom  in  rural  Scotland ; 
hence  the  description  of  him  as  a  chapman.  Kennedy, 
however,  did  not  die  at  the  time  this  epitaph  was  written 
(1784),  but  lived  to  a  good  old  age.  He  communicated  the 
lines  to  William  Cobbett,  by  whom  they  were  first  published. 

P.  246,  1,  15.  "The  Henpeck'd  Squire"  was  Mr.  Camp- 
bell of  Netherplace. 

P.  247,  1.  23,  James  Humphrey,  a  stone-mason  of  Mauch- 
line,  had  a  fatal  facility  for  arguing  the  point  on  theological 
questions. 

P.  248,  1.  i.  "Wee  Johnny"  was  John  Wilson,  printer 

and  publisher  of  the  Kilmarnock  edition,  who  was  said 

to  have  been  unconscious  of  the  jest  which  the  volume 

contained  at  his  expense.     It  was  a  bit  of  sly  humour  on 
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Burns's  part,  and  not  maliciously  intended,  as  some  have 
thought. 

P.  248,  1.  5.  William  Hood,  senior,  shoemaker  in  Tar- 
bolton,  a  man  of  miserly  proclivities. 

P.  248,  1.  9.  Robert  Aiken,  the  dedicatee  of  "The  Cotter's 
Saturday  Night,"  survived  this  epitaph  (composed  in  1786) 
by  nearly  twenty-one  years.  He  died  on  the  24th  of  March 
1807. 

P.  248, 1.  13.  Another  "previous"  epitaph.  Mr.  Hamilton 
died  on  the  8th  of  February  1805. 

P.  249,  1.  i.  William  Burness,  or  Burnes,  died  on  the  isth 
of  February  1784.  This  filial  tribute  was  engraved  on  the 
tombstone  in  Alloway  kirkyard. 

P.  249,  1.  8.  Goldsmith.— R.  B. 

P.  249,  1.  9.  It  seems  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  how 
we  get  the  name  Pigeon  in  an  epitaph  on  John  Dove  ;  but 
for  the  sake  of  English  readers  we  may  say  that  "dove"  in 
Scots  becomes  "  doo,"  or  "  pigeon."  We  have  here  a  kind 
of  play  on  the  word. 

P.  249,  1.  21.  It  will  be  recollected  that  we  met  with  Mr. 
John  Bushby  of  Tinwald  Downs  in  connection  with  the 
Heron  Ballads. 

P.  250,  1.  ii.  After  Burns's  failure  to  reinstate  himself,  on 
the  once  friendly  footing,  with  the  Riddels  of  Woodley  Park, 
he  yielded  to  the  temptation  to  satirise  them. 

P.  251.  1.  5.  This  and  the  following  epitaph  appear  in 
the  Glenriddel  collection  of  Burns  MSS.  in  the  Liverpool 
Athenaeum. 

P.  251,  1.  13.  Attributed  to  Burns,  and  probably  his.  It 
furnishes  another  proof  at  once  of  his  facility  in  this  line  of 
work,  and  of  the  danger  of  offending  him  with  or,  as  was 
sometimes  the  case,  without  adequate  cause. 
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A',  all 

Aback,  away  from  ;  backwards 

Abeigh,  aloof 

Aboon,  above 

A  bread,  abroad  ;  in  sight 

Abreed,  in  breadth 

Abusin',  abusing 

Acquent,  acquainted 

A' -day,  all  day 

Adle,  ditch  water.     Also  spelled  Aidle 

Advisement,  advice 

Ae,  one ;  only 

Aff,  off 

Aff-hand,  at  once 

Aff-loof,  off-hand 

A-fiet,  a-field 

Afore,  before 

A/ten,  often 

A  -gley,  off  the  straight  line  ;  crooked 

Aiblins,  perhaps;  possibly 

Aik,  oak 

Aiken,  oaken 

Ail  at,  to  take  or  feel  objection  to,  as  in  the  question,   What  ails 

ye  at? 
Ain,  own 
Air,  early 

Airle-penny,  silver  penny  given  as  hiring  money 
Airles,  earnest  money 
Aim,  iron 
Airt,  direction  ;  quarter  from  which  the  wind  blows  ;  to  direct  or 

show  the  way 
Ait  A,  oath 
Aits,  oats 

Aiver,  draught-horse 
Aizle,  hot  cinder  that  flies  out  of  the  fire 
Ajee,  ajar 
A  lake!  alas! 
Alang,  along 
Atttaist,  almost 
Amang,  among 
An',  and 

An's,  and  his ;  and  is 
Ance,  once 
Ane,  one 
Anent,  concerning;  relating  to 
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Anither,  another 

Ase,  ashes 

Asklent,  obliquely ;  aslant 

A  steer,  astir 

A'thegitkeT)  altogether 

Athort,  athwart 

Atween,  between 

Aught,  eight ;  owns 

Aughteen,  eighteen 

Aughtlins.  anything  ;  in  the  least 

Auld,  old 

Auld  Nickie-ben,  Satan 

Auld's,  as  old  as 

Aulder,  older 

A  uldfarran,  sagacious  ;  old-fashioned  ;  cunning 

Aumous,  alms 

Ava,  at  all 

Aiva,  away 

Awe,  to  owe 

Awee,  a  little  time 

Awkart,  awkward 

Awnie,  bearded 

Ay,  yes  ;  or  merely  an  exclamation 

Aye,  always 

Ayont,  beyond  ;  on  the  other  side 

BA\  ball 

Bab,  any  ornament  or  decoration  of  the  person,  as  a  flower,  a  ribbon, 

and  the  like,  worn  by  youthful  lovers 
Baby-clouts,  baby-napkins 
Backet,  bucket 
Backlins-comin' ',  coming  back 
Bade,  endured ;  desired 
Bag,  stomach 

Baggie  (dim.  of  bag),  stomach 
Bailie,  magistrate  ;  (Eng.  alderman) 
Bairns,  children 
Bairntime,  family  of  children 
Baith,  both  _ 
Bakes,  biscuits 
Ballats,  ballads 
Ban',  band 
Bane,  bone 
Bang,  stroke 
Bannet,  bonnet 
Bannock,  cake  of  oatmeal 
Bany,  bony ;  muscular 
Bardie,  dim.  of  bard 
Barefit,  barefooted 
Barkit,  barked 

Barley  bree,  liquor  distilled  from  barley 
Barm,  yeast 

Barmie,  of,  or  like  barm  ;  excited 
Bartie,  the  devil 
Batch,  party ;  gang 
Baits,  botts 
Bauckie-bird,  bat 
Baudrons,  cat 
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Bank,  cross-beam 

Bauk-en',  end  of  a  bauk  or  cross-beam 

Bauld,  bold 

Baumy,  balmy 

Bawbee,  halfpenny 

Baivk,  footpath  through  a  cornfield 

Baivsont,  having  a  white  stripe  down  the  face,  as  in  cattle 

Baivtie,  favourite  name  for  a  dog 

Be't,  be  it 

Bear,  barley 

Bearers,  legs 

Beats',  insects 

Beastie,  dim.  of  beast,  used  affectionately 

Beets,  adds  fuel  to  fire  ;  fans  flame 

Be/a,  befall 

Behint,  behind 

Belong,  belong  to 

Beld,  bald 

Bellum,  noise ;  attack 

Belyve,  by  and  by 

Ben,  the  spence  or  parlour 

Benmost  bore,  the  innermost  recess,  or  hole 

Besouth,  to  the  south  of 

Bethankit,  the  grace  after  meat 

Beuk,  book.     Devil's  picturd  be uks,  cards 

Bevel,  slant ;  downcast 

Bicker,  wooden  dish  ;  a  few  steps  unwittingly ;  quarrel 

Bid,  to  wish,  or  ask 

Bide,  to  stay ;  to  endure 

Biel,  habitation 

Bield,  shelter 

Bien,  plentiful ;  comfortably 

Big,  or  Bigg,  to  build 

Biggin,  building 

Bill,  bull 

Billie,  good  fellow 

Bings,  heaps  of  anything,  such  as  grain,  turnips,  potatoes 

Birk,  birch 

Birken,  birchen 

Birken  shaiv,  birch  wood 

Birkie,  fellow  _ 

Birring,  whirring 

Birses,  bristles  ;  hairy  skin 

Bit,  crisis 

Bizz,  bustle 

Bizzard  gled,  kite 

Bizzes,  buzzes 

Bizzy,  busy 

Black  Bonnet,  the  elder 

Blad,  lump 

Blae,  blue  ;  sharp ;  keen 

Blastie,  term  of  contempt 

Blastit,  blasted ;  withered 

Blate,  shamefaced 

Blather,  bladder 

Blaud,  to  slap  ;  to  lay  flat  with  violence ;  quantity  of  anything 

Blaridiri,  pelting 

Blaw,  to  blow  ;  to  brag 
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Blawn,  blown 

Blown  t,  had  blown  it 

Bleatin',  bleating 

Bleerit,  bleared 

Bleeze,  blaze 

Bleeziri ,  blazing 

Blellum,  idle  talking  fellow 

Blether,  bladder ;  nonsense 

Blethers,  nonsense 

Bleth'rin,  talking  idly 

Blin',  blind 

Blink,  a.  blink  o'  rest,  short  period  of  repose  ;  short  time  ;  moment ; 

look 

Blinkers,  term  of  contempt ;  pretty  girls 
Blinkin',  smirking 
Blinks,  looks  smilingly  ;  twinkles 
Blins,  blinds 
Blin't,  blinded 

Blirt  and  bleary,  fits  of  crying 
Blitter,  mire  snipe 
Blue-clue,  blue  yarn 
Blue-gown,  beggars  who  got  every  year,  on  the  king's  birthday, 

a  blue  cloak  or  gown  with  a  badge 
Blude,  blood 
Bluid,  blood 
Bluidy,  bloody 
Blume,  bloom 

Bluntie,  sniveller  ;  stupid  person 
Blype,  large  piece 
Backed,  vomited 

Bodle,  small  coin,  sixth  part  of  an  English  penny 
Boggle,  dim.  of  bog 
Bogles,  ghosts 
Bonnie,  beautiful 

Bannocks,  thick  cakes  of  oatmeal  bread 
Board,  board 
Boortree,  elder  shrub 
Boost,  must  needs 
Bore,  hole  or  rent 
Bouk,  corpse ;  body 
Bouses,  drinks 

Bow-hough 'd,  crook-thighed  ;  out-knee'd 
Bow-kail,  cabbage 
Bow't,  crooked 
Bracd,  supported 
Brachen,  bracken 
Brae,  hillside 
Braid,  broad 
Braik,  kind  of  harrow 
Braing't,  reeled  or  plunged  forwards 
Brak,  broke 
Brak's,  broke  his 
Brankie,  well  attired  ;  spruce 
Branks,  kind  of  wooden  curb  for  horses 
Brany,  brandy 

Brash,  sickness  ;  gust  of  wind  ;  fight 
Brats,  rags 
Brattle,  short  race  ;  pelting 
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Braiv,  handsome  ;  gallant 

Brawly,  perfectly 

Braxies,  sheep  that  have  died  of  braxy 

Breastie,  dim.  of  breast 

Brectstit,  sprang  upwards  or  forwards 

Brechan,  horse-collar 

Breckan,  fern 

Bree,  juice ;  liquid 

Breef,  full, 

Breeks,  breeches 

Brent,  straight ;  smooth  ;  unwrinkled 

Brent  new,  brand  new 

Brewiri,  brewing ;  gathering 

Brief,  writing 

Brig,  bridge 

Brither,  brother 

Brock,  badger 

Brog^^e,  trick 

Broo,  water ;  broth 

Broose,  race  at  country  weddings  who  shall  first  reach  the  bride- 
groom's house  on  returning  from  church 

Brmvst,  as  much  malt  liquor  as  is  brewed  at  a  time  ;  ale 

Browster-ivives,  ale-house  wives 

Brugh,  burgh 

Brulzie,  broil 

Brunstane,  brimstone 

Brunt,  burned 

Brust,  burst 

Buckle,  dim.  0/"buck 

Bucky,  Buchan, 

Buff,  to  beat 

Bughtin-time,  the  time  of  gathering  the  sheep  in  the  pens  to  be 
milked 

Buirdly,  strong ;  stalwart ;  well-knit ;  hearty 

Buke,  book 

Bum,  to  hum 

Bum-clock,  beetle 

Bumming,  making  a  noise  like  a  bee 

Bummle,  blunderer 

Bunker,  chest ;  bench 

Burdies,  damsels 

Bure,  bore 

Bum,  stream 

Burnie,  dim.  <7/~burn 

Bumewin,  i.e.  burn  the  wind,  the  popular  name  for  a  blacksmith 

Bur-thistle,  spear-thistle 

Busking,  dressing ;  decorating 

Buskit,  dressed 

Busks,  adorns 

Buss,  bush 

Bussle,  bustle 

But,  without 

But  an'  ben,  kitchen  and  parlour  of  a  cottage 

Butching,  killing 

By,  past ;  apart 

By  attour,  besides  all  that 

By  hitnsel,  beside  himself ;  mad 

Byke,  multitude ;  bee-hive 
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CA\  to  drive  in  ;  call 

Ca'd,  named ;  driven 

Cas,  calls 

Ca't,  called 

Co.'  thro',  to  push  forwards 

Cadger,  carrier 

Cadie,  or  Caddie,  fellow 

Caff,  chaff 

Caird,  tinker 

Cairn,  loose  heap  of  stones 

Calf-ward,  small  enclosure  for  calves 

Callan,  boy 

Caller,  fresh 

Callet,  trull 

Cam,  came 

Cankert,  cankered 

Cankrie,  cankered 

Canna,  cannot 

Cannie,  careful ;  soft ;  gentle 

Cannilie,_  dexterously 

Cantie,  lively  and  cheerful ;  talkative  ;  merry 

Cantraip,  charm ;  spell 

Cape-stane,  cope-stone 

Cap'riri,  capering 

Careerin',  cheerfully 

Carkin' ,  grinding ;  vexatious 

Carl,  an  old  man 

Carl-hemp,  the  male  hemp  ;  figuratively,  strength  of  mind 

Carlie,  dim.  of  carle 

Carlin,  old  woman 

Cartes,  cards 

Cartie,  ditn.  of  cart 

Caudrons,  cauldrons 

Cauf,  calf 

Cauk  and  keel,  white  and  red  chalk  for  drawing 

Cauld,  cold 

Caulder,  colder 

Caup,  wooden  drinking  vessel 

Causey,  causeway 

Came,  hen-coop 

Change-house,  tavern 

Chanter,  the  chief  pipe  of  the  bagpipe  ;  more  generally,  musical 

instruments 

Chanter,  the  drone  of  a  bagpipe 
Chap,  fellow 
Chap,  lay  on 
Chapman,  pedlar 
Ckanmer,  chamber 
Chaup,  blow 

Cheek  for  chow,  cheek  by  jowl ;  side  by  side 
Cheep,  chirp 
Cheerfu\  cheerful 
Chiels,  young  fellows 
Ckimla,  chimney 
Chimlie,  chimney 
Chittering,  shivering  with  cold 
Chows,  chews 
Chiickie,  maternal ;  a  brood-hen 
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Christendie,  Christendom 

Chuffie,  fat-faced 

Clachan,  hamlet ;  village 

Claes,  clothes 

Claith,  cloth 

Claith'd,  clothed 

Claiting,  clothing 

Clamb,  clomb 

Clankie,  sharp  stroke 

Clap,  clapper 

Clark,  clerkly";  learned 

Clarkit,  wrote 

Clarty,  dirty 

Clash,  idle  talk  ;  to  talk 

Clatter,  to  talk  idly.     Kintra  clatter,  the  talk  of  the  country 

Claught,  caught 

Claughtin',  catching  at  anything  greedily 

Claut,  to  snatch  at;  to  lay  hold  of;  quantity  scraped  together  by 

greed ;  clutch 
Clautet,  scraped 
Clover,  clover 
Clavers,  idle  stories 
Claw,  scratch ;  flatter 
Clean,  handsome 
Cleckin,  brood 
Cleed,  to  clothe 
deeding,  clothing 
Cleek,  to  seize 
Cleekit,  linked  themselves 
Clegs,  gad-flies 
Clerk,  attorney 
Clink,  to  rhyme  ;  money 
Clinkin,  sitting  down  suddenly 
Clinkumbell,  the  church  bell-ringer 
Clips,  shears 
Clishmaclaver,  idle  talk 
Clockin-time,  hatching-time 
Cloot,  hoof 

Clootie,  Satan,  in  allusion  to  his  hoofs 
Chats,  Satan 

Clour,  lump  or  swelling  after  a  blow 
Clout,  to  patch  ;  patch 
Clouts,  clothes 
Clud,  cloud 
Cluds,  multitudes 
Clue,  portion  of  cloth  or  yarn 
Clunk,  the  sound  emitted  by  liquor  when  shaken  in  a  cask  or  bottle 

when  half  empty  ;  the  sound  of  drinking  from  a  bottle 
Coatie^  dim.  0/*coat 
Coaxin,  coaxing 
Coble,  fishing-boat 
Cock,  to  erect 
Cocks,  good  fellows 
Cockie,  dim.  q/cock  ;  a  good  fellow 
Cod,  pillow 
Co'er,  to  cover 
Coft,  bought 
Cog,  wooden  dish 
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Coggie,  dim.  of  cog 

Coil,  Kyle 

Coila,  from  Kyle,  a  district  of  Ayrshire,  so  called  from  Coilus,  a 

Pictish  monarch 
Collie,  country  dog 
Collieshangie,  quarrel 
Commans,  commandments 
Comin',  coming 
Compleenin ' ,  complaining 
Conveener,  chairman  of  a  committee 
Converse,  conversation 
Cood,  cud 
Coof,  fool ;  ninny 
Cook,  cock 

Cookit,  appeared  and  disappeared  by  fits 
Cooser,  stallion 
Coost,  cast ;  threw  off 
Cootie,  wooden  kitchen  dish  ;  fowls  whose  legs  are  clad  with  feathers 

are  also  said  to  be  cootie 
Corbie,  crow 
Core,  corps ;  company 
Corky-headed,  light-headed 
Corn't,  fed  with  oats 
Corss,  the  market-place 
Cosie,  comfortable  ;  snug  ;  warm 
Cot-folk,  cotters 
Couldna,  could  not 
Counted,  considered 
Countra,  country 
Cour,  to  cower 
Couthie,  kindly ;  loving 
Cowe,  to  terrify ;  to  lop ;  fright 
Cowp  the  cran,  to  tumble  over 
Cowpit,  tumbled 
Cow'rin,  cowering 
Cowr,  to  cower 
Cowte,  colt 
Cozie,  cosy 
Crabbit,  crabbed 
Crack,  story ;  talk 
Crackin',  conversing  ;  gossiping 
Craft,  croft ;  meadow 
Craft  rig,  croft  ridge 
Craig,  throat 
Craigie,  dim.  ofcr&ig 
Craigs,  crags 
Craigy,  craggy 
Craik,  landrail ;  corncrake 
Crambo-clink,  rhymes 
Crambo-jingle,  rhymes 
Crankous,  irritated 
Cranreuch,  hoar  frost 
Crap,  to  crop 
Craps,  crops 
Craw,  crow 
Crawlin',  crawling 
Creel,  basket 
Creel,  "  My  senses  wad  be  in  a  creel"  my  senses  would  be  crazed 
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Creepze-chair,  the  chair  or  stool  of  repentance 

Creeshit)  greasy 

Crocks,  old  sheep 

Croods,  coos 

CrootUd)  cooed 

Crony ',  comrade 

Croon,  hollow  and  continued  moan  ;  hum  over  a  tune 

Crooning,  humming 

Crouchie,  crook-backed 

Crouse,  gleefully  ;  with  spirit 

Croiudie,  porridge 

Crovvdie-time,  meal-time 

Crow  fin' ',  crawling 

Crummie,  cow 

Crummock,  staff  with  a  crooked  head 

Crump,  crisp 

Crunt,  blow  on  the  head  with  a  cudgel 

Cuddie,  donkey 

Cuddle,  to  fondle 

Cui/,  blockhead  ;  ninny 

Cummock,  cudgel 

Curch,  female  headdress 

Curckie,  curtsey 

Curmurring,  rumbling  noise 

Curpin,  crupper ;  rear 

Curple,  crupper 

Cushat,  wood-pigeon 

Custock,  centre  of  a  stem  of  cabbage 

Cutty,  short ;  bob-tailed 

Cutty-stool,  low  stool  (of  repentance) 

Cut,  fashion ;  shape 

DAD  DIE,  father 

Daez't,  stupefied 

Daffin,  fun ;  play 

Daft,  foolish 

Dails,  deal  boards  for  sitting  on 

Daimen-icker,  ear  of  corn  now  and  then 

Dam,  water 

Dambrod,  draught  or  chess  board 

Damies,  dim.  <7/"dames 

Dang,  knocked  ;  pushed 

Dappft,  dappled 

Darg,  work 

Darklins,  darkling 

Daud,  to  pelt 

Daudin',  pelting 

Dauner,  daunder  ;  saunter  ;  leisurely  stroll 

Dauntingly,  dauntlessly 

Dawnton,  to  subdue 

Daur,  to  dare 

Daur't,  dared 

Daurg,  a  day's  labour 

Daur  no.,  dare  not 

Daut,  to  fondle 

Daviely,  spiritless 

Davie's,  King  David's 

Davock,  David 
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Daw,  dawn 

Dawin,  the  dawning 

Dawds,  large  pieces 

Dawte,  to  fondle 

Dawtit,  petted 

Deacon,  chairman  of  an  incorporated  trade 

Dead-sweer,  very  loath  ;  averse  from 

Deave,  to  deafen 

Dee'd,  died 

Deil,  devil 

Deil  ma  care,  devil  may  care 

Deil  haet,  devil  a  thing 

Deleerit,  delirious 

Delviri,  delving 

Describe,  to  describe 

Destrvitt't,  deserving  of  it 

Deuck,  duck 

Devel,  stunning  blow 

Dictionar,  dictionary 

Diddle,  to  strike  or  jog 

Differ,  difference 

Dight,  cleaned  from  chaff ;  to  wipe  away 

Din,  dun  in  colour 

Dine,  dinner-time 

Ding,  to  surpass  ;  be  pushed  or  upset 

Dings,  knocks 

Dink,  neat ;  trim 

Dinna,  do  not 

Dinner 'd,  dined 

Dinsome,  noisy 

Dirl,  vibrating  blow ;  to  vibrate 

DirFd,  executed  with  spirit 

Disagreet,  disagreed 

Dizzen,  dozen 

Dizzie,  dizzy 

Doat,  dote 

Dochter,  daughter 

Doiri,  doing 

Doited,  stupefied 

Donnart,  stupefied 

Donsie,  unlucky ;  bothersome 

Doo,  pigeon 

Dooked,  ducked 

Dool,  sorrow 

Doolfu,  sorrowful 

Dorty,  supercilious  ;  huffy 

Douce,  grave ;  sober 

Doucely,  soberly 

Doudled,  dandled 

Dought,  could ;  might 

Dought  no.,  did  not,  or  did  not  choose  to 

Doup,  backside 

Doup-sketyer,  backside-smacker ;  schoolmaster 

Dour,  stubborn 

Dow,  do ;  can 

Doivjff",  pithless  |  silly 

Doivie,  low-spirited 

Downa,  cannot 
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Downa  bide,  cannot  stand 

Downa  do,  impotence 

Doxy,  whore 

Doylt,  stupid 

Doytin',  walking  stupidly 

Dozen' d,  impotent ;  torpid 

Dozen,  stupefied  ;  impotent 

Draiglet,  draggled 

Drants,  sour  humours 

Drap,  drop  ;  small  quantity 

Drappie,  dim.  <^drap 

Drapping,  dropping 

Draunting,  drawling  ;  of  a  slow  enunciation 

Draw't,  draw  it 

Dree,  to  endure 

Dreeping,  dripping 

Dreigh,  tedious ;  dry 

Dribble,  drizzle 

Driddle,  to  play  ;  to  move  slowly 

Drift,  drove.     Fell  aft  the  drift,  wandered  from  his  companions 

Droddum,  breech  ;  backside 

Drone,  bagpipe 

Droop-rumptt,  that  droops  at  the  crupper 

Drouk,  to  moisten 

Droukit,  wet ;  drenched 

Drouth,  thirst 

Drouthy,  thirsty 

Drucken,  drunken 

Drumly,  muddy 

Drummock,  meal  and  water  mixed  raw 

Drunt,  pet ;  sour  humour 

Dry,  thirsty 

Dub,  pool 

Duds,  garments 

Duddie,  ragged 

Duddies,  garments ;  rags 

Dung,  knocked 

Dunted,  beat ;  thumped 

Dunts,  blows  ;  knocks 

Durk,  dirk 

Dusht,  pushed  by  a  ram  or  ox  ;  awed  into  stupor 

Divalling,  dwelling 

D^valt,  dwelt 

Dyke,  stone  wall 

Dyvors,  bankrupts  ;  disreputable  fellows 

EARNS,  eagles 

Eastlin,  eastern 

E'e,  eye  ;  to  watch 

J-'.cn,  eyes 

E'e  brie,  the  eyebrow 

E'en,  evening 

E'enins,  evenings 

Eerie,  scared  ;  dreading  spirits 

Eildt  age 

Eke,  also 

Elbucks,  elbows 

Eldricht,  frightful 
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Eleckit,  elected 
Eller,  elder 
Em'brugh,  Edinburgh 
En',  end 

Enbrugh,  Edinburgh 
Eneugh,  enough 
Enow,  enough 
Ensuing  ensuing 
Erse,  Gaelic 
Especial,  especially 
Ether-stone,  adder-stone 
Ettle,  attempt 
Expeckit,  expected 
Expec',  expect 
Eydent,  diligent 

FA',  lot 

Fa,  fall 

Face,  pretence 

Fac't,  faced 

Faddonit,  fathomed 

Foe,  foe 

Faem,  foam 

Faikit,  spared 

Failins,  failings 

Fain,  fond 

Fair-fa',  benediction 

Fairin',  present ;  reward  ;  deserts 

Fairly,  entirely ;  completely 

Faith,  an  exclamation 

Fallow,  fellow 

Fan,  have  fallen 

Fan',  found 

Fand,  found 

Farls,  oatcakes 

Fash,  trouble 

Fash  your  thumb,  trouble  yourself  in  the  least 

Fash't,  troubled 

Fashous,  troublesome 

Fasten-een,  Fasten's-even  ;  Shrove  Tuesday  night ;  the  eve  of  Lent 

Fatt'rels,  ribbon-ends 

Faught,  fight 

Fauld,  fold 

Faulding,  folding 

Faulding  slap,  gate  of  the  fold 

Faun,  fallen 

Fause,  false 

Fause-house.     See  Note  to  p.  74,  1.  13  (ante  p.  260) 

Faut,  fault 

Fautor,  transgressor 

Fawsont,  seemly 

Fear,  frighten 

Fearfu',  fearful 

Feat,  spruce 

Featly,  nimbly 

Fecht,  to  fight 

Fechtin,  fighting 

Feck,  greater  portion  ;  power  ;  activity 
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Feckly,  mostly 

Fecket,  under  waistcoat  with  sleeves 
Feckless,  powerless  ;  without  pith 
,  fig 


Pegs,  an  exclamation 
Feide,  feud 


Feirie,  clever  ;  active 

Fell,  the  flesh  immediately  under  the  skin  ;  keen  ;  biting  ;  nippy  ; 

tasty 

Fen',  successful  struggle  ;  shift 
Fend,  to  keep  off;  to  live  comfortably 
Ferlie,  wonder  ;  term  of  contempt 
Fetcttt,  pulled  intermittently 

Feu,  to  let  land  for  building  ;  property  held  on  payment  of  rent 
Fey,  predestined  ;  doomed 
Fidge,  to  fidget 
Fiderin'  -fain,  fidgetting  with  eagerness 


Fidge,  to  fidget 

Fidgin' -fain,  fidgetting  with  eagern 

Fiel,  soft ;  smooth 


Fient,  none  ;  not  a  particle  of.     Thefient  a,  the  devil  a  bit  of 

Fier,  healthy  ;  sound  ;  brother  ;  friend 

Fiere,  friend ;  comrade 

Fillie,  filly 

Fin,  find 

Fissle,  to  fidget 

Fit,  foot ;  fitted 

Fittie-lan,  the  near  horse  of  the  hindmost  pair  in  the  plough 

Fizz,  to  make  a  hissing  noise  like  fermentation 

Flajfan,  flapping ;  fluttering 

Flae,  flea 

Flang,  flung  or  capered 

Flannen,  flannel 

Flee,  fly 

Fleech'd,  begged 

Fleechin,  begging 

Fleesh,  fleece 

Fleg,  kick  ;  a  random  stroke  ;  sudden  motion 

Fleth'rin',  flattering 

Flewit,  sharp  blow 

Fley'd,  scared 

Flichterin',  fluttering 

Flie,  fly 

Flinders,  shreds 

Fling,  jump 

Flinging,  capering 

Flingin-tree,  flail 

Fliskit,  fretted 

Flit,  remove 

Flittering,  fluttering 

Flittiri,  removal,  as  of  furniture  from  one  house  to  another 

Flyte,  to  scold 

Fodgel,  squat ;  plump 

Foor,  to  fare 

Foord,  ford 

Foorsday,  Thursday 

Forbears,  forefathers 

Forbye,  besides 

For/aim,  worn  out ;  jaded 

Forfcwghten,  fatigued 
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Forgather,  to  make  acquaintance  with 

Forgather 'd,  met  together 

Forgie,  forgive 

Forjesket,  jaded  with  fatigue 

Forrit,  forward 

Fort,  for  it 

Father,  fodder 

Fou,  full ;  tipsy  ;  bushel 

Foughten,  troubled 

Fouth,  abundance 

Frae,  from 

Fraething,  foaming 

Freath,  to  froth 

Freit,  talk 

Fremit,  strange  ;  foreign 

Frien',  friend 

Fright,  person  or  thing  of  an  extraordinary  aspect 

Fu',  full 

Fud,  the  tail  of  the  hare  ;  nakedness 

F-uff  't,  blew 

FuMtbliri ,  awkward 

Furder,  furtherance 

Furnts,  wooden  forms  or  seats 

Furnicator,  fprnicator 

Furr-ahin,  hindmost  horse  on  the  right  hand  of  the  plough 

Furr,  furrow 

Fushionless,  pithless 

Fy,  an  exclamation,  =  Fie 

Fyfteen,  fifteen 

Fyke,  to  be  in  a  fuss  about  trifles  ;  to  shrink 

Fyle,  to  soil  ;  to  dirty 

GA  B,  to  speak  fluently  ;  the  mouth 

Gaberlunzie,  bag  carried  by  beggars  to  hold  their  gifts 

Gabs,  tongues 

Gae,  go ;  gave 

Gaed,  walked ;  went 

Gaen,  gone 

Gaets,  manners 

Gairs,  small  pieces  of  cloth,  usually  of  different  colours,  inserted  at 

the  bottom  of  a  skirt,  robe,  or  other  article  of  dress 
Gane,  gone 
Gang,  to  go 
Gangrel,  vagrant 
Gar,  to  make 
Gar't,  made 
Garten,  garter 
Gash,  sagacious 
Gashin',  conversing 
Gat,  got 

Gate,  manner  ;  way  ;  road 
Gatty,  gouty 

Gaucie,  comfortable  looking 
Gaud,  plough  shaft 
Gaudsjnan,   ploughboy ;    the  boy  who   drives  the  horses   in   the 

plough 
Gatm,  going 
Gaunted,  yawned 
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Gawcie,  jolly  ;  large  ;  brisk  ;  lively 

Gawkie,  foolish  person 

Gaw'n,  Gavin 

Gawpie,  a  silly  person  that  laughs  without  cause 

Gay  lies,  pretty  well 

Gear,  wealth  ;  goods  ;  drink 

Geek,  to  toss  the  head  haughtily  or  in  scorn 

Ged,  pike 

Gee,  umbrage  ;  offence.     To  tak  the  gee  is  to  take  the  huff 

Gentles,  great  folk 

Genty,  slender 

Geordie,  George.     The  yellow  lettered  Ge ordie,  a  guinea 

Get,  offspring 

Gey,  very 

Ghaist,  ghost 

Gie,  give 

Gied,  gave 

Gfen,  given 

Gies,  give  ;  give  us 

Gif,\t 

Giglets,  playful  children 

Gillie,  dim,  of  gill 

Gilpey,  young  girl ;  romp 

Gimmer,  ewe  from  one  to  two  years  old 

Gin,  if,  as  " Gin  a  body" 

Gin,  by,  as  "Gin  night" 

Girdle,  circular  plate  of  iron  for  toasting  cakes  on  the  fire 

Girn,  to  grin  ;  to  snarl 

Girrs,  hoops 

Gizz,  wig 

Glaikit,  thoughtless 

Glaizie,  glittering 

Glautn'd,  grasped 

Gled,  kite 

deed,  live  coal 

Gleg,  sharp  ;  cleverly  ;  swiftly 

Glib-gabbet,  that  speaks  smoothly  and  readily 

Glieb,  glebe 

Glinted,  glanced 

Gloamiri ',  twilight 

Gloamin'-shot,  twilight  interview 

Glowran,  staring 

Glowr'd,  looked  earnestly ;  stared 

Glunch,  frown 

Goavan,  staring  stupidly 

Gotten,  got 

Cowan,  daisy 

Gowany,  daisied 

Gawd,  gold 


Gowdspink,  goldfinch 
Goivff'd,  knocked  hitl 
otgowf,  or  golf 
vk,  foolis" 


d  hither  and  thither,  a  figure  derived  from  the  game 


Gowk,  foolish  person 

Cowling,  howling 

Gowpen,  two  handfuls 

Graff,  grave 

Grained,  grinned  ;  groaned 

Graip,  pronged  instrument  for  cleaning  stables 
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Graith,  harness  ;  field  implements  ;  accoutrements;  garb 

GraitktMff  vestments 

Grane,  groan 

Grape,  to  grope 

Grapit,  groped 

Grapple  aim,  grappling  iron 

Graf,  wept 

Gratefu',  grateful 

Grannie,  grandmother 

Gree,  prize  ;  to  agree 

Gree't,  agreed 

Greet,  to  weep 

Gree  tin',  weeping 

Griens,  covets  ;  longs  for 

Grieviri,  grieving 

Grippet,  gripped  ;  caught  hold  of 

Grissle,  gristle 

Grit,  great 

Grousome,  gruesome 

Grozet,  gooseberry 

Grumphie,  sow 

Grun',  ground 

Grunstane,  grindstone 

Gruntle,  face ;  grunting  noise 

Grunzie,  mouth 

Grushie,  of  thriving  growth 

Gritsome,  ill-favoured  ;  horrible 

Grutten,  wept 

Gude,  God  ;  good 

Gudeen,  good  even 

Gudeman,  goodman 

Gudes,  goods ;  merchandise 

Guid,  good 

Guid-e'en,  good  even 

Guid-mornin' ,  good  morning 

Guidfather,  father-in-law 

Guidman,  goodman  ;  husband 

Guidivife,  the  mistress  of  the  house  ;  the  landlady 

Gully,  large  knife 

Gulravage,  riot 

Gumlie,  muddy ;  discoloured 

Gumption,  understanding 

Guse,  goose 

Gusty,  tasteful 

Gutcher,  grandfather 

HA\  hall 

Ha*  Bible,  hall-Bible 

Ha' folk,  servants 

Haddin,  holding  ;  inheritance 

Hae,  have  ;  here  (in  the  sense  0/"take) 

Haet,  the  least  thing ;  a  whit ;  an  iota.     Deil  haet,  an  oath  of 

negation.    Damn  d  haet,  nothing 
Haf,  half 
Haff,  half 

Haffet  locks,  locks  at  the  temple 
Haffets,  temples 
Hafflins,  partly 
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Hafflins-wise,  almost  half 

Hag,  scaur,  or  gulf  in  mosses  and  moors 

Haggis,  pudding  boiled  in  the  stomach  of  a  cow  or  sheep 

Hain,  to  spare  ;  to  save 

Haiitd,  spared 

Hairst,  harvest 

Haith,  an  exclamation 

Haivers,  idle  talk 

Ha?,  hall ;  shelter 

Hald,  abiding-place 

Hale,  _  whole  ;  entire.     Hale  Ireeks,   breeches  without  holes  ;  un  - 

injured 

Halesome,  wholesome 

Hallan,  dividing  partition  or  wall  in  a  cottage 
Hallions,  clowns 

Halloween,  All  Hallows  eve,  the  3151  of  October 
Hallowmas,  the  3ist  of  October 
Haly,  holy 
Hame,  home 
Hamely,  homely 
Hammers,  fellows 
Han',  hand 

Han' -of ore,  foremost  horse  on  the  left  hand  in  the  plough 
Han'-ahin,  hindmost  horse  on  the  left  hand  in  the  plough 
Hand-breed,  hand-breadth 
Hand-waled,  carefully  chosen  by  hand 
Handless,  without  hands  ;  useless  ;  awkward 
Hangit,  hanged 
Hansel,  hansel  throne,  throne  newly  inherited  ;  gift  for  a  particular 

season,  or  the  first  money  on  any  particular  occasion 
Han't,  handed 

Hap,  to  wrap.     Winter  hap,  winter  clothing 
Hap,  hop 

Ha'pence,  half-pence 
Happer,  hopper 
Happing,  hopping 
Hap-shacktd,  bound  hand  and  foot 
Hap-step-an'-loup,  hop,  step,  and  jump 
Harkit,  hearkened 
Ham,  yarn 
Har'sts,  harvests 
Hash,  soft,  useless  fellow 
Hashed,  smote  ;  disfigured 
Haslock,  descriptive  of  the  finest  wool,  being  the  soft  wool  that  grows 

on  the  throat 
Has't,  has  it 
Hastit,  hasted 
Hand,  to  hold  ;  would  keep 
Hands,  holds 
Hauf,  half 

Houghs,  low-lying  lands  ;  meadows 
Hauns,  hands,  as  applied  to  workmen  ;  persons 
Haurl,  to  drag 

Haurlin,  peeling  ;  dragging  off 
Hauver,  oatmeal 
Haveril,  half-witted 
Havers,  nonsense 
Havins,  good  manners 
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Hawkie,  cow,  properly  one  with  a  white  face 

Healsotne,  wholesome 

Heapit,  heaped 

Hearin',  hearing 

Hearse,  hoarse 

Hear't,  hear  it 

Heartie,  dim.  of  heart 

Hech,  exclamation  of  wonder 

Heckt,  foretold  ;  offered  ;  promise 

Hechtin',  making  to  pant 

Heckle,  rough  comb  used  by  hemp  and  flax  dressers  ;  to  badger  .1 

candidate,  generally  for  Parliament,  by  stiff  cross-examination 

at  a  public  meeting 

Hee  balou,  term  used  by  nurses  when  lulling  children 
Heels-o'er-govjdie,  head  over  heels 
Heeze,  to  elevate  ;  to  hoist 
Heft,  haft 
Heich,  high 

Hein-shinn'd,  in-shinned  ;  having  large  ankles 
Hellim,  helm 
Hen-broo,  hen -broth 
Herriet,  harried 
Herrin,  herring 

Herryment,  plundering ;  devastation 
Hersef,  herself 
Het,  hot 

Heugh,  coal  pit ;  hollow ;  steep 
Heuk,  reaping-hook 
Hie,  high 
Hilch,  to  hobble 
Hilchiri,  halting 
Hill-tap,  hill-top 
Hiltie  skiltie,  helter  skelter 
HimseF,  himself 
Hing,  to  hang 
Hingin',  hanging 
Hinny,  honey 

Hirples,  walks  with  difficulty 
Hirpliri ',  limping  ;  leaping 
Hissel,  as  many  sheep  or  cattle  as  one  herd  can  attend  to.     Also 

spelled  hirsel 
Histie,  dry ;  barren 
Hitch,  loop  or  knot 
Hizzie,  girl ;  lass 
Hoast,  cough 
Holle,  to  hobble 

Hoddingrey,  coarse  warm  grey  cloth,  usually  homespun 
Hoddin,  movement  of  a  man  on  horseback 
Hoggie,  young  sheep  after  it  is  smeared  and  before  it  is  shorn 
Hogmanay,  the  last  day  of  the  old  year,  or  the  last  hours  of  the  old 

and  the  first  hours  of  the  new  year 
Hog-score,  the   line   drawn  across   the  curling  rink   at   a  certain 

distance.     No  stone  counts  that  does  not  pass  it 
Hog-shouther,  kind  of  horseplay  by  justling  with  the  shoulder 
HoFt,  holed  ;  perforated 
Hoodie-craw,  hooded  crow 
Hoodock,  miserly 
Hool,  husk  of  grain  ;  outer  skin  or  covering 
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Hoolie,  cautiously ;  slowly 

Hoard,  hoard 

Hoordit,  hoarded 

Horn.)  spoon  made  of  horn  ;  comb  made  of  horn 

Hornie,  Satan,  in  allusion  to  his  horns 

Host,  cough 

Hostin\  coughing 

Hatch 'd,  fidgeted 

Houghmagandie,  child-bearing 

Houlets,  owls 

Houp,  hope 

Housie,  dim.  of  house 

Hov'd,  swelled 

Howdie,  midwife 

Howe,  hollowly  ;  hollow  or  dell 

Howe-backit,  sunk  in  the  back 

Howff,  favourite  public-house 

Howkit,  digged  ;  dug  up 

How  let -faced,  faced  like  an  owl 

Hoyse,  hoist 

Hoyt,  urged 

Hoyte,  to  amble  crazily 

Hughoc,  Hugh 

Huirdiri,  hoarding 

Hunder,  hundred 

Hunkers,  hams 

Huntit,  hunted 

Hurcheon,  hedgehog 

Hurchin,  urchin 

Hurdies,  hips 

Hurl,  to  fall  down  ruinously  ;  to  ride 

Hushion,  cushion 

Hyte,  mad 

ICKER,  ear  of  corn 

ler'oe,  great-grandchild 

Igo  and  ago,  iram,  coram,  dago,  the  refrain  of  old  Gaelic  boat-bong;- 

Ilk,  each 

Ilka,  every 

Ill-ivillie,  ill-natured 

Indentin,  indenturing 

Ingine,  genius ;  ingenuity 

Ingle-cheek,  fireside 

Ingle-lowe,  firelight 

In's,  in  his 

fn't,  in  it 

I'se,  I  shall  or  I  will 

Isna,  is  not 

Ither,  other 

ItseF,  itself 

JAD,  jade 
Jamie,  James 
Janwar,  January 
Jauk,  to  dally  ;  to  trifle 
Jaukin,  trifling ;  dallying 
Jauner,  foolish  talk 
J auntie,  dim.  ^/"jaunt 
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Jaups,  splashes  of  mud 

Jaw,  to  pour ;  to  toss 

Jillet,  jilt 

Jimp,  to  jump  ;  slender 

Jimps,  kind  of  easy  stays 

Jimpy,  neatly 

Jink,  to  dodge 

Jinker,  that  turns  quickly 

Jinkers,  gay,  sprightly  girls 

Jinkiri,  dodging 

Jirkinet,  outer  jacket  or  jerkin  worn  by  women 

Jirt,  jerk 

Jo,  sweetheart ;  dear 

Jobbiri,  jobbing 

Joctelegs,  clasp-knives 

Joes,  lovers 

Johnny  Getfs  Hole,  the  gravedigger 

Jokin',  joking 

Jorum,  jug 

Jouk,  to  duck  ;  to  cringe 

Jow,  to  swing  and  sound 

favour,  bulldog 

Jumpit,  jumped 

Jundie,  to  jostle 

Jut,  projection 

KAES,  daws 

Kail,  broth  ;  cabbage 

Kail-blade,  cabbage  leaf 

Kail-runt,  cabbage  stalk 

Kain,  farm  produce  paid  as  rent ;  tax  ;  tithe 

Kebars,  rafters 

Kebbuck,  cheese 

Kebbuck-heel,  the  remaining  portion  of  a  cheese 

Keckle,  to  cackle  :  to  laugh 

Keek,  look 

Keeking-glass,  looking-glass 

Keekit,  peeped 

Keeks,  peeps 

Keel,  red  chalk 

Keepit,  kept 

Kelpie,  water-spirit 

Ken,  know 

Kend,  known 

Kenn'd,  known 

Kennin,  a  little/?  with  a  suggestion  of  knowingly) 

Kenspeckle,  noticeable ;  conspicuous 

Kent,  knew 

Kep,  to  catch 

Ket,  fleece 

Key,  quay 

Kiaugh,  anxiety 

Kickin',  kicking 

Kibagie,  the  name  of  a  certain  kind  of  whisky 

Killie,  Kilmarnock 

Kilt,  to  tuck  up 

Kitnmer,  girl 

Kin\  kind 
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King's-hood,  part  of  the  entrails  of  an  ox 

Kintra,  country 

Kintra  cooser,  country  stallion 

Kirk,  church 

Kirn,  churn 

Kirn,  harvest-home 

Kirsen,  to  christen 

Kist,  shop  counter 

Kitchen,  anything  that  eats  with  bread  to  serve  for  soup  or  gravy 

Kitchens,  seasons  ;  makes  palatable 

Kittle,  to  tickle  ;  ticklish 

Kittlin,  kitten 

Kiutlin',  cuddling 

Knaggie,  like  knags,  or  points  of  rock 

Knappin-hammer,  hammer  for  breaking  stones 

Kncrwe,  hillock 

Knurl,  dwarf 

Knurlin,  dwarf 

Kye,  cows 

Kyle,  district  of  Ayrshire 

Kyles,  narrows.    Ninepin  Kyles,  the  "waist"  of  the  ninepin 

Kytes,  bellies 

Kythe,  to  show  or  appear 

LADDIE,  lad 

Lade,  load 

Lag,  slow 

Laggen,  the  angle  between  the  side  and  bottom  of  a  wooden  dich 

Laigh,  low 

Laik,  lack 

Lair,  lore 

Laird,  squire 

Lairing,  wading  and  sinking  in  snow  or  mud 

Laith,  loth 

Laithfu',  bashful 

Lallan,  lowland 

Lammas,  first  day  of  August 

Lampit,  limpet 

Lan',  land  ;  estate 

Lane,  alone 

Lanely,  lonely 

Lang,  long 

L  anger,  longer 

Lap,  leaped 

Laughin',  laughing 

Lave,  the  rest 

Laverocks,  larks 

Lawin,  shot ;  reckoning ;  bill 

Latvian',  lowland 

Lay,  lea ;  field 

Lazie,  lazy 

Lea'e,  leave 

Leal,  true 

Lea-rig,  grassy  ridge 

Lear,  lore ;  learning 

Lee,  lea ;  lie 

Lee-lang,  live-long 

Leesome,  pleasant 
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Leeze  vie,  I  am  happy  in  thee,  or  proud  of  thee  ;  commend  me  to  ; 

I  am  satisfied,  pleased,  or  delighted  with 
Leezie,  Lizzie 

Leister,  three-barbed  instrument  for  spenrin~  fish 
f.en',  lend 
Leugh,  laughed 
Lcuk,  look 
Ley  crap,  lea  crop 
Libbet,  gelded 
Licket,  beating 
Lickit,  licked 
Licks,  beating 
Liein.',  telling  lies 
Lien,  lain 

Lift,  heaven  ;  sky  ;  large  quantity 
Lightly,  to  belittle  ;  to  slight 
Liken,  to  compare 
Lilt,  sing 

Limbies,  dim.  <7/~limbs 
Limmer,  quean  ;  kept  mistress  ;  strumpet 
Limpit,  limped 
Lin,  waterfall 
Linkit,  tripped  deftly 
Linkin,  tripping 
Linn,  waterfall 

Lint,  flax.     Sin  lint  was  i'  the  bell,  since  flax  was  in  flower 
Lintie,  linnet 
Lintwhite,  linnet 
Lippened,  trusted 
Lippie,  dim.  of\\\> 
Loan,  milking-place ;  lane 
Lo'ed,  loved 
Lon'on,  London 
Loof,  palm  of  the  hand 
Loosome,  lovesome 
Loot,  let 

Looves,  palms  of  the  hand 

Losh,  a  ludicrous  exclamation.     A  corruption  of  "  Lord  ! " 
Lough,  lake 
Louns,  ragamuffins 
Loup,  to  leap 
Loviri ',  loving 
Lowe,  flame 
Lowan,  flaming 
Lowin',  blazing 
Lcnvpiri ',  leaping 
Loivs'd,  loosed 
Lowse,  to  loosen 
Luckie,  term  familiarly  addressed  to  an  elderly  woman  ;  landlady  of 

an  inn 

Lug,  ear  ;  to  produce  ;  to  bring  out 
Lugget,  eared.     Lugget  caup,  eared  cup 
Luggies,  small  wooden  dishes  with  handles 
Luke,  look 
Lum,  chimney 

Limardi,  bonnet  called  after  Lunardi  the  aeronaut 
Lunch,  lump ;  chunk 

Lunt,  the  smoke  of  tobacco  ;  to  emit  smoke 
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Luntin',  smoking 
Lime,  love 
louvers,  lovers 
Lyart,  grey ;  withered 
Lynin',  lining 

MAE,  more 

Mailen,  farm 

Mailie,  Molly 

Mailins,  farms 

Mair,  more 

Maist,  almost ;  that  nearly 

Maistly,  mostly 

Mak,  make 

Makin',  making 

Mang,  among 

Manse,  parsonage 

Manteeles,  mantles 

Mark,  marks 

Mashlum,  mixed  corn 

Maskin-pat,  tea-pot 

Massy,  massive 

Maukin,  hare 

Maun,  must 

Maunna,  must  not 

Maut,  malt 

Mavis,  thrush 

Maivin',  mowing 

Mawn,  basket ;  mown 

Maybe,  perhaps 

Meere,  mare 

Meikle,  much 

Melder,  the  quantity  of  corn  or  grain  sent  at  one  time  to  the  mill  to 

be  ground 
Mell,  to  meddle 
Melvie,  to  soil  with  mud 
Men',  mend 
Mense,  good  manners 
Menseless,  ill-mannered 
Merle,  blackbird 
Merran,  Marion 
Mess  John,  the  priest 
Messan,  mongrel  dog 
Midden,  dunghill 
Midden-creel,  dunghill  basket 
Midden-hole,  dunghill 
Mint,  prim 

Mitn-mou'd,  prim-mouthed 
Min,  remembrance 
Mm',  mind 

Minds  me,  remembers  me 
Mindt-na,  cared  not 
Minnie,  mother 
Mirk,  dark 
Misca'd,  abused 
Misguiding  misguiding 
Mishanter,  misfortune  ;  disaster ;  calamity 
Miska't,  abused 
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Mislear 'd,  mischievous ;  ill-mannered 

Mist,  missed 

Misteuk,  mistook 

Mither,  mother 

Mixtie-maxtie,  confusedly  mixed 

Mizzl'd,  muzzled 

Moistify,  to  moisten 

Many,  many 

Mools,  the  earth  of  graves 

Moop,  to  nibble  ;  to  keep  company  with 

Moorlan',  moorland 

Moss,  morass 

Mottie,  hazy 

Mou,  mouth 

Moudiewort,  mole 

Mousie,  dim.  of  mouse 

Movin',  moving 

Muckle,  great ;  big  ;  much 

Muir,  moor 

Musie,  dim.  <?/muse 

Muslin-kail,  broth  composed  simply  of  water,  shelled  barley,  and 

greens,  without  the  addition  of  beef  or  mutton 
Mutchkin,  English  pint 
MyseF,  myself 
Mysie,  Maisie  ;  Margaret ;  Mary 

NA\  not ;  no 

Nae,  no 

Naebody,  nobody 

Naething,  nothing 

Naig,  nag 

Naigies,  dim.  0/"nags 

Nane,  none 

Nappy,  ale 

Natch,  grip ;  hold.     To  natch,  to  lay  hold  of  violently 

Nations,  squads 

Near't,  near  it 

Nebbit,  nosed 

Neebors,  neighbours 

Needna,  need  not 

Ne'er-a-bit,  never  a  bit 

Negleckit,  neglected 

Neuk,  nook ;  corner 

New-ca'd,  newly  driven 

Nick,  to  break  ;  to  sever  suddenly 

Nickan,  cutting 

Nickit,  cut  off ;  caught 

Nick-nackets,  curiosities 

Nicks,  knocks.     Auld  crummies  nicks,  marks  on  the  horns  of  a 

cow 

Niest,  next 
Nieve-fu,  fist-full 
Nieves,  fists 
Niffer,  exchange 
Niger,  negro 

Nines — up  to  the  nines,  up  to  the  mark 
Nits,  nuts 
Nocht,  nothing 
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Noddle,  head ;  brain 
Norland,  Northland 
Notit,  noted 
Nowt,  cattle 

O',  of 

O  boot,  into  the  bargin 

O'ergang,  take  the  upper  hand 

O'erlay,  outside  dress  ;  overall 

O'erword,  any  term  frequently  repeated  ;  refrain 

Ony,  any 

Or,  before 

Orra,  odds  and  ends  ;  occasional 

O't,  of  it 

Ought,  aught ;  anything 

Oughtlins,  anything  in  the  least ;  anyways 

Ourie,  shivering 

OurseC,  ourselves 

Out-cast,  quarrel 

O^ltler,  left  out  at  night  in  the  field,  for  want  of  a  byre  ;  unhoused 

Oivre,  over ;  too 

Owrehip,    a    way    of  fetching    a    blow    with    the    hammer   over 

the  arm 
Owsen,  oxen 
Owthor,  author 

PACK,  pack  an'  thick,  on  friendly  or  intimate  terms 

Packs,  twelve  stones 

Paidle,  to  paddle 

Paidles,  wanders  about  aimlessly 

Paik,  beating 


Painch,  paunch  ;  stomach 
Paitrick,  partridge 


Pang,  cram 

Parishen,  parish 

Parle,  speech 

Parritch,  oatmeal  boiled  in  water  and  seasoned  with  salt ;  porridge 

Parian,  crab 

Pat,  put ;  pot 

Pattle,  plough-staff 

Paughty,  haughty 

Pawkie,  cunning ;  sly 

Pechan,  stomach 

Pechin',  panting 

Peel,  tower 

Peelin',  peeling^ 

Peesweep,  lapwing  or  plover 

Penny  fee,  wages 

Penny  ivheep,  small  beer 

Pettle,  plough-staff 

Philibeg,  kilt 

Phraisin',  flattering 

Pickle,  small  quantity 

Pit,  put 

Placads,  public  proclamations  ;  cheers 

Plack,  an  old  Scots  coin,  three  of  which  went  to  a  Scots  penny, 

which  in  turn  was  of  the  value  of  one-twelfth  of  an  English  penny  ; 

more  freely  rendered,  a  penny,  or  a  copper 
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Pladie,  dim.  of  plaid 

Plaiden,  plaiding 

Plaister,  to  plaister 

Platie,  dim.  of  plate 

Plea,  lawsuit 

PlenisKd,  furnished 

Pleugh,  plough 

Plew,  plough 

Pliskie,  trick 

Pliver,  plover 

Plumpit,  plumped 

Pock,  bag 

Pocks,  wallets 

Poind,  to  distrain  ;  sell  up 

Poind't,  poinded 

Poortith,  poverty 

Pou,  to  pull 

Pouchie,  dim.  of  pouch 

Pouk,  to  pluck 

Poupit,  the  pulpit 

Pause,  push 

Poussie,  hare 

Poitt,  pulled 

Pouts,  poults ;  chicks 

Poitther'd,  powdered 

Pouthery,  powdery 

Pow,  head ;  skull 

Pownie,  pony 

Powther,  powder 

Praise  be  blest,  expression  of  thankfulness 

Prayin',  praying 

Free,  to  taste 

Preen,  pin 

Prent,  print 

Pride/u',  prideful 

Prie'd,  tasted 

Prief,  proof 

Pries  tie,  dim.  ^/"priest 

Priggin,  haggling 

Primsie,  demure  ;  precise 

Propone,  to  propose 

Pro-veses,  provosts  (Eng.  mayors) 

Pu',  to  pull 

Pu'd,  pulled 

Puddin',  pudding 

Puddock-stools,  mushrooms 

Pund,  pounds 

Piirsie,  dun.  of  purse 

Pyet,  magpie 

Pyke,  to  pick 

Pyles,  grains 

1UAICK,  quack 

luat,  quit ;  quitted 

juattkin,  quaking 

~)uey,  cow  from  one  year  to  two  years  old 

juietlensiuise,  quietly 

~)uo',  quoth 
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RAD,  afraid 

Rade,  rode 

Ragweed,  the  ragwort 

Raibles,  rattles ;  nonsense 

fiair,  to  roar.     IVad  rairt,  would  have  roared 

Rairm',  roaring 

Raise,  rose 

Raize,  to  madden  ;  to  inflame 

Rawblin',  rambling 

RamfeezFd,  fatigued 

RamgunsJwck,  rugged 

Ram-stain,  forward 

Randie,  quarrelsome 

Randy,  a  term  usually  applied  to  a  woman  by  way  of  reproach  ; 

romp 

Ran/din',  rankling 
Ranting,  noisy ;  full  of  animal  spirits 
Rants,  jollifications 
Rape,  rope 
Raplock,  coarse 
Rase,  rose 
Rash,  rush 

Rash-buss,  bush  of  rushes 
Ration,  rat 
Raucle,  rough 
Raught,  reached 
Raw,  row 
Rax,  to  stretch 
Rax'd,  stretched  out 
Raxin,  stretching 
Ream,  cream ;  froth 
Rebute,  rebuff;  discomfiture 
Red,  counsel 
Red-cheekit,  red-cheeked 
Red-laud,  stark  mad 
Rede,  warn 
Reekin',  smoking 
Reekit,  smoked  ;  smoky 
Reeks,  smokes 

Reestit,  withered  ;  singed  ;  stood  restive 
Reflec\  reflect 

Reif  randies,  sturdy  beggars 
Remead,  remedy 
Remuve,  remove 
Respeckit,  respected 
Restricked,  restricted 
Retv,  to  take  pity 
Rickles,  stocks  of  grain 
Rief,  robbery 
Rig,  ridge 
Riggin,  rafters 

Rigivoodie,  withered  ;  gallows-worthy 
R  in,  run 

Rink,  the  course  of  the  stones  ;  a  term  in  curling  and  bowls 
Rinnin',  running 
Ripp,  handful  of  unthrashed  corn 
Ripple,  weakness  in  the  back  and  reins 
Ripplin-kame,  flax-comb 
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handfuls 

Riskit,  made  a  noise  like  the  tearing  of  roots 
Rive,  to  burst 
Rives,  tears  to  pieces 
Rives 7,  tears  it 
Roastin',  roasting 
Rock,  distaff 
Rocking  social  gathering ;  the  whole  body  of  women  spinning  on 

the  rock  or  distaff 
Roon,  round 
Roos'd,  praised 
Roose,  to  praise 
Roosty,  rusty 
Rouri ',  round 

Roupet,  hoarse  as  with  a  cold 
Rout,  route 

Routhie,  well  filled ;  abundant 
Row,  roll 
Rowin',  rolling 
Rcnu't,  rolled 
Rowte,  to  low  ;  to  bellow 
Rowth,  abundance 
Rowtin',  lowing 
Rozet,  rosin ;  ointment 
Ruefu' ,  rueful 
Run  deils,  downright  devils 
Rung,  cudgel 
RunkTd,  wrinkled 
Runt,  the  stem  of  cabbage 
Ryke,  reach 

SAB,  sob 

Sae,  so 

Saft,  soft 

Sair,  sore  ;  to  serve 

Sairly,  sorely 

Safrt,  served 

Sang,  song 

Sanna,  shall  not 

Sannock,  Alexander 

Sark,  shirt 

Sarkit,  provided  in  shirts 

Sauce,  scorn ;  insolence 

Saugh,  willow 

Saugh  woodies,  ropes  made  of  willow  withes 

Saul,  soul 

Saunt,  saint 

Saut,  salt 

Sautet,  salted 

Saiu,  to  sow 

Sawin',  sowing 

Sawmont,  salmon 

Sawnie,  Alexander 

Sax,  six 

Saxpence,  sixpence 

Say't,  say  it 

Scaith,  hurt 

Scaur,  scare  ;  frightened  ;  precipice  on  a  hillside 
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Scaud,  to  scald 

Scauld,  scold 

Scawl,  shrew 

Scho,  she 

Schoolin',  schooling ;  teaching 

Scone,  barley  cake 

Scanner,  to  loathe  ;  loathing 

Scour 'd,  scampered 

Scratching  screaming 

Scrapin',  scraping 

Screed,  tear  ;  rent ;  to  repeat  glibly ;  lengthy  discourse 

Scriechin' ',  screeching 

Scrievin',  gliding  easily  ;  careering 

Scrimpit,  scanty 

Scrimply,  scantly 

Scroggie,  covered  with  stunted  shrubs 

Scuds,  runs 

Sculduddry,  loose  or  smutty  talk  ;  fornication 

See't,  see  it 

Seisin,  possession,  or  the  act  of  taking  possession,  as  of  land 

Seizin',  seizing 

Sef,  self 

SelFt,  sold 

Sen',  send 

Sen't,  send  it 

Servan',  servant 

Set,  lot 

Sets,  becomes  ;  sets  off ;  starts 

Settlin,  gat  afcarfu*  settlin,  was  frightened  into  quietness 

Shachtt,  deformed 

Shaird,  shred 

Shdna,  shall  not 

Shangan,  cleft  stick 

Shank,  the  leg  and  foot 

Shanks,  legs 

Shanna,  shall  not 

Sharin't,  sharing  it 

Shaul,  shallow 

Shaver,  wag 

Shavie,  trick 

Shaw,  thicket ;  plantation  of  trees  ;  small  wood 

Shaw'd,  showed 

Sheep-shank,  <wha  thinks  himsel  nae  sheep-shank  bane,  who  thinks 

himself  an  important  personage 
Sheers,  shears ;  scissors 
Sherra-muir,  Sherriff-Muir 
Sheugh,  trench  ;  furrow ;  drain 
Sheuk,  shook 
Shiel,  shieling ;  hut 
Skill,  shrill 
Shillings,  shillings 
Shog,  shock 
Shools,  shovels 
Shoon,  shoes 

Shor'd,  threatened  ;  offered 
Shore,  to  threaten  ;  warn 
Shouldna,  should  not 
Shouther,  shoulder 
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Shure,  shore  ;  cut  grain 

Sic,  such 

Sicker,  secure 

Siclike,  suchlike 

Sidelins,  sidelong  ;  sidewise 

Sighiri,  sighing 

Siller,  money ;  silver 

Simmer,  summer 

Sin',  since 

Sindry,  sundry 

Sinfu',  sinful 

Singet,  singed 

Singiri,  singing 

Singt,  sing  it 

Sinn,  the  sun 

Sinny,  sunny 

Sinsyne,  since 

Skaith,  injury 

Skaithing,  injuring 

Skeigh,  high-mettled  ;  shy  ;  proud  ;  disdainful 

Skellum,  worthless  fellow 

Skelp,  slap  ;  to  run 

Skelpie-limmer,  a  violent  woman,  ready  with  hand  and  tongue 

Skelpiri,  walking  smartly ;  resounding 

Skelping,  slapping 

Skelpit,  hurried 

Skinkiri,  thin ;  watery 

Skinklin,  glittering 

Skirl,  to  shriek 

Skirt d,  shrieked 

Skirlin',  crying 

Sklent,  to  deviate  from  truth  ;  oblique ;  slanting 

Sklented,  slanted 

Sklentin',  slanting 

Skouth,  scope 

Skreech,  to  scream 

Skriegh,  to  scream 

Skyrin,  anything  that  takes  the  eye  ;  showy  ;  gaudy 

Skyte,  sharp,  sudden  and  violent  stroke 

Slade,  slid 

Sloe,  sloe 

Slap,  an  exclamation 

Slaps,  flashes ;  gates  ;  stiles ;  ditches  ;  breaches  in  hedges 

Slavers,  saliva 

Slaw,  slow 

Slee,  shy 

Slee-est,  slyest 

Sleekit,  sleek 

Sliddery,  slippery 

Slight,  skill 

Sloken,  to  quench 

Slypit,  slipped  ;  fell  over 

Sma\  small 

Stneddum,  dust ;  powder  ;  spirit];  pith  ;  energy 

Smeek,  smoke 

Smiddie,  smithy 

Smit,  smite 

Stuoord,  smothered 
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Stnoutie,  smutty 

Smytrie,  a  number  huddled  together ;  a  large  collection  of  little 

things 

Snakin',  jeering 
Sna/>,  smart 
Snapper,  to  stumble 
Snash,  abuse ;  impertinence 
Snaiv,  snow 
Snaiv  broo,  melted  snow 
Snaivy,  snowy 
Sned,  to  lop  ;  to  cut 
Sneeshin-mill,  a  snuff-box 
Snell,  bitter ;  biting 
Snellest,  sharpest ;  keenest 
Snick,  the  latchet  of  a  door 
Snirtle,  to  laugh  slily 
Snood,  ribbon  for  the  hair 
Snool,  to  cringe  ;  to  submit  tamely  ;  to  snub 
Snoov'd,  sneaked 
Snoov't,  went  smoothly 
Snowkit,  snuffed 
Snugged,  made  snug 
Sobbiri,  hissing 
Sodger,  soldier 
Sodgerin',  soldiering 
Soger,  soldier 
Sonsie,  happy ;  comely 
SOOJH,  to  swim 
Soor,  sour 
Sootie,  sooty 
Sough,  heavy  sigh 
Souk,  suck 

Soupe,  spoonful ;  small  quantity  of  anything  liquid 
Souple,  supple 
S outer,  shoemaker 
Sowens,  thick  soup,  or  gruel,  made  from  the  husks  of  oats  steeped 

in  water 

Sowps,  spoonfuls 
Sowter,  shoemaker 

Sowth,  to  try  over  a  tune  with  a  low  whistle 
Sowther,  to  solder  ;  to  make  up 
Spae,  to  prophesy 
Spails,  chips  of  wood 
Spair 


Spairges,  dashes  or  scatters  about ;  disparages 

Spairiri,  sparing 

Spak,  spake 

Spate,  flood 

Spavie,  spavin 

Spa-viet,  having  the  spavin 

Spean,  to  wean 

Speel,  to  climb 

SpeePd,  climbed 

Speer,  to  inquire 

Spence,  parlour 

Spier,  to  ask 

Spier  d,  inquired 

Spier't,  inquired 

Spinniri,  spinning 
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Spleuchan,  tobacco-pouch 

Splore,  frolic ;  spree 

Sprachled,  clambered 

Sprattle,  to  struggle 

Spring,  quick  air  in  music  ;  Scottish  reel 

Spritty,  full  of  spirits 

Sprush,  spruce 

Spunk,  fire  ;  mettle  ;  spark 

Spunkie,  full  of  spirit ;  -whisky 

Spunkies,  Wills  o'  the  wisp 

Spurtle,  stick  with  which  porridge,broth,etc.,are  stirred  while  boiling 

Spurtle-blade,  sword 

Squattle,  to  sprawl 

Squeel,  to  scream 

Stacker 'd,  staggered  ;  walked  unsteadily 

Stack,  stuck 

Staggie,  dim.  of  stag 

Stctig,  horse  of  one,  two,  or  three  years  old,  not  yet  broken  for 

riding,  nor  employed  in  work 
Stan',  stand.     Wad  stan't,  would  have  stood 
Stanes,  stones 
Stang,  to  sting 
Stank,  pond 
Stap,  to  stop 
Stark,  strong 
Starns,  stars 
Starnies,  dint,  0/~starns 
Startin,  starting 
Startles,  runs  hurriedly 
Starvin,  starving 
Staukin,  stalking 
Staumrel,  half-witted 
Staw,  to  steal ;  stole  ;  to  surfeit 
Stechin,  cramming  ;  panting  with  repletion 
Steek,  to  close 
Steeks,  stitches 
Steenie,  Stephen 
Steer,  to  injure  ;  to  stir  up 
Steer 'd,,  molested 
Steeve,  firm ;  compacted 
Stells,  stills 
Sten,  leap 
Stett't,  reared 
Stents,  assessments ;  dues 
Steyest,  steepest 
Stibble,  stubble 

Stibble-rig,  the  reaper  in  harvest  who  takes  the  lead  ;  stubble-ridge 
Stick-an-stowe,  totally ;  altogether 
Stilt,  halt 

Stimpart,  eighth  part  of  a  Winchester  bushel 
Stirk,  cow  or  bullock  a  year  old 
Stockin,  stocking 
Stockins,  stockings 
Stockit,  stocked 
Stocks,  plants  of  cabbage 
Stoited,  walked  stupidly 
Stoitered,  staggered 

Stoor,  sounding  hollowly  or  hoarsely  ;  austere 
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Stoppit,  stopped 

Storm,  bully 

Stot,  ox 

Stoup,  flagon  ;  pitcher  ;  jug 

Stour,  dust ;  dust  blown  on  the  wind  ;  pressure  of  circumstances 

Stmu'd,  filled  ;  stuffed 

Stmun,  stolen 

Stownlins,  by  stealth 

Stowp,  mug  or  jug 

Stowrie,  dusty 

Stoyte,  to  stagger 

Strade,  strode 

Strae,  a  fair  strae'death,  natural  death 

Straik,  to  stroke 

Straikit,  stroked 

Strak,  struck 

Strang,  strong 

Strapping  strapping 

Straugkt,  straight 

Streamies,  dim.  ^/streams 

Streekit,  stretched.    Streekit  owre,  stretched  across 

Striddle,  to  straddle 

Stringing  stringing 

Stroan't,  pissed 

Strunt,  spirituous  liquor  of  any  kind ;  strut ;  effrontery 

Studdie,  stithy 

Stude,  stood 

Stuff,  corn 

Stumpie,  dim.  of  stump  ;  a  short  quill 

Sturt,  to  molest ;  to  vex  ;  trouble 

Sturtin,  frighted 

Styme,  a  particle ;  the  smallest  possible  quantity 

Sucker,  sugar 

Sud,  should 

Sugh,  whistling  sound 

Sumph,  stupid  fellow 

Sune,  soon 

Suppiri,  supping 

Suthron,  Southern ;  English 

Swaird,  sward 

Swattd,  swelled 

Swank,  stately 

Swankies,  strapping  young  fellows 

Swap,  exchange 

Swarf,  to  swoon 

Swat,  sweated 

Swatch,  sample 

Swats,  ale 

Sweer,  difficult ;  heavy ;  slow  ;  wearied  ;  reluctant 

Swinge,  to  lash 

Swingeiri,  whipping 

Swirl,  curl ;  eddy 

Swirlie,  crooked 

Swith,  quick 

Swither,  doubt ;  fear 

Swoor,  swore 

Sybow,  leek 

Syne,  since ;  the 
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TACK,  possession ;  lease 

Tackets,  nails  for  driving  into  the  heels  of  shoes 

Toe,  toe.     Three-toe' d,  three-toed 

Toed,  toad 

Taen,  taken 

Taets,  small  quantities 

Tairge,  to  cross-question  severely 

Tak,  take 

Tald,  told 

Tane,  the  one 

Tangs,  tongs 

Tapetless,  heedless  ;  foolish 

Tapmost,  topmost 

Tap-pickle,  the  grain  at  the  top  of  the  stalk 

Tappit  hen,  quart  measure  ;  bottle  or  jar  of  spirits 

Taps,  tops 

Tapsalteerie,  topsy-turvy 

Tarrow,  to  murmur 

Tarrow' t,  tarried  ;  lingered  without  relish 

Tarry-breeks,  sailor   . 

Tassie,  goblet 

Tauld,  told 

Tawie,  tame ;  docile 

Tawpie,  foolish,  thoughtless  person,  especially  used  of  girls 

ratvted,  matted ;  uncombed 

Tee n,  provocation  ;  chagrin  ;  anger 

Telfd,  told 

TelKn',  telling 

Temper  fin,  the  wooden  pin  used  for  tempering  or  regulating  the 

motion  of  a  spinning-wheel 

Ten-hours'  bite,  feed  to  the  horses  while  in  yoke  in  the  forenoon 
Tent,  to  take  heed  ;  mark  ;  attend  to  ;  herd 
Tentie,  heedful 
Tentier,  more  careful 
Tester,  sixpence 
Teughly,  toughly 
Teuk,  took 
Thack,  thatch 
Thae,  these 

Thairm,  fiddlestrings  ;  gut :  violin 
Thankfu',  thankful 
Thankit,  thanked 

Theekit,  thatched ;  covered  up  ;  secured 
Thegither,  together 
Themsels,  themselves 
Thick,  pack  and  thick,  friendly 
Thieveless,  cold  ;  dry  ;  spited 
Thigger,  beg ;  borrow 
Thir,  these  ;  their 
ThirPd,  thrilled 
Thole,  to  suffer 
Thau's,  thou  art 
Thowes,  thaws 
Thowless,  slack ;  lazy 
Thrang,  busy ;  crowd 
Thrapple,  throat 

Thrave,  twenty-four  sheaves  of  corn,  equal  to  two  stocks 
Thraw,  to  twist ;  to  cross  ;  to  contradict ;  ill -humour 
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Thrawiri,  twisting 

Thrown,  twisted 

Throws,  throes 

Threap,  to  maintain  by  dint  of  pertinacious  assertion 

Thresh^  to  thrash  _ 

Threshingt  thrashing 

Thretteen,  thirteen 

Thretty,  thirty 

Thrissle,  thistle 

Throwther,  a!  throwther,  through  each  other  ;  pell  mell 

Thrum,  birr 

Thuds,  dull,  heavy  blows 

Thwnmart,  weasel 

Thumpit,  thumped 

Thy  set,  thyself 

Till,  unto 

Tiirt,  to  it 

Timmer,  timber ;  boughs 

Timmer  propt,  timber  propt 

Tine,  to  lose  ;  to  go  astray 

Tint,  lost 

Tinkler,  tinker 

Tips,  rams 

Tippence,  twopence 

Tippenny,  twopenny  (ale) 

Tirl,  to  unroof ;  to  strip 

Tirtd,  knocked 

Tirlin',  unroofing 

Tither,  the  other 

Tittie,  sister 

Tittlin',  whispering  and  tittering 

Tocher,  marriage  portion 

Tocher-band,  dowry  bond 

Todlin',  tottering 

Tods,  foxes 

To-fa',  downfall 

Toom,  empty 

Toop,  ram 

Toss,  toast 

Toun,  hamlet ;  farm-house  ;  town 

Tousie,  rough  ;  slatternly 

Tout,  the  blast  of  a  horn ;  to  noise  a  thing  abroad 

Touzle,  to  rumple 

Tow,  rope 

Towmond,  twelvemonth 

Towzling;  rumpling ;  dishevelling 

Toy,  old-fashioned  cap  or  headdress 

Toyte,  to  totter 

Transmugrify 'd,  metamorphosed 

Trashtrie,  trash 

Treadin',  treading 

Trews,  trousers 

Trickle,  tricksy 

Trig,  spruce ;  neat 

Trinkle,  wheel 

Trinkling,  trickling 

Trogger,  pedlar 

Tro^gin,  wares  sold  by  pedlars 
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Trokc,  to  exchange ;  to  deal  with 

Trottin,  trotting 

Trouse,  trousers 

Trow,  believe 

Trow't,  believed 

Trowth,  indeed  ;  an  exclamation 

Try't,  have  tried 

Tulzie,  quarrel 

Tunefu',  tuneful 

Tup,  ram 

Twa,  two 

Twafauld,  twofold  ;  doubled  up 

Twa-three,  two  or  three 

Twal,  twelve  ;  twelve  o'clock 

Twalpenny  worth,  twelvepenny  worth 

Twalt,  twelfth 

Twang,  twinge 

Twine,  rob 

Twins,  bereaves  ;  takes  away  from 

Twistle,  twist 

Tyke,  dog 

Tyne,  to  lose 

Tysday  'teen,  Tuesday  evening 

UNCHANCY,  dangerous 

Unco,  very  ;  great ;  extreme  ;  strange 

Uncos,  strange  things  ;  news  of  the  country  side 

Unkenrid,  unknown 

Unsicker,  unsecure 

Unskaith'd,  unhurt 

Upo',  upon  { 

Upon't,  upon  it 

Usquebae,  whisky 

V APR  IN,  vapouring 

Vauntie,  proud  ;  in  high  spirit 

Vera,  very 

Virls,  rings  round  a  column 

Vittel,  victual ;  grain 

Vittle,  victual 

Vogie,  proud ;  well-pleased 

WA\  wall 

Wa'  flower,  the  wallflower 

Wab,  web 

Wdbster,  weaver 

Wad,  would  ;  wager  ;  wed 

Wad  a  haen,  would  have  had 

Wadna,  would  not 

Wadset,  mortgage ;  pledge 

Woe,  sorrowful 

Woe  days,  woeful  days 

Waefu\  woeful 

Wae's  me,  woe's  me 

Waesucks  !  alas ! 

Wae  worth,  woe  befall 

Waff,  whiff;  sudden  glimpse  ;  passing  odour 

Waft,  weft 
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Waifs,  stray  sheep 

Wair't,  spend  it 

Wafd,  chose 

Wale,  choice 

Walie,  ample ;  large 

Wallop,  jump 

Wallop  in  a  tow,  to  hang  one's  self 

Waly,  ample ;  goodly 

Wame,  belly 

Wamefou,  bellyful 

Wan,  did  win  ;  earned 

Wanchancie,  unlucky 

Wanrestfu',  restless 

WaSd,  spent ;  bestowed 

Ware,  to  spend  ;  worn 

Wark,  work 

Wark-lume,  tool  to  work  with 

Warks,  works,  in  the  sense  of  buildings,  factories,  etc. 

Warld,  world 

Warlock,  wizard 

Warly,  worldly 

Warran,  warrant 

Warsle,  to  wrestle 

Warst,  worst 

WarstFd,  wrestled 

Wasna,  was  not 

Wast,  west 

Wastrie,  waste ;  riot 

Wat,  wet ;  wot ;  know 

Wat  na,  wot  not 

Waterbrose,  brose  made  of  meal  and  water  simply 

Wattle,  wand 

Wauble,  to  swing  ;  to  reel 

Waught,  copious  draught 

Waukening,  awakening 

Waukens,  wakens 

Waukit,  hardened  with  toil 

Waukrife,  wakeful 

Wauks,  awakes 

Waur,  to  fight ;  to  defeat ;  worse 

Waur't,  worsted 

Weans,  children 

Weanies,  dim.  of  weans 

Wearing,  passing  by  degrees 

Weason,  the  weasand  ;  throat 

Wee,  little.    A  -wee,  a  short  period  of  time.     A  wee  a-back,  a  small 

space  behind 

Wecht,  implement  used  in  winnowing  corn 
Weeder-clips,  shears  for  clipping  or  uprooting  weeds 
Weel,  well 

Weel-gaun,  well-going 
Weel-hain'd,  well-saved 
Weel-hoordit,  well-hoarded 
Weel-kent,  well-known 
Weepers,  a  strip  of  white  muslin  worn  on  the  cuff  of  the  coat  as  a 

sign  of  mourning 
Wee t,  wet ;  dew ;  rain.     Weet  our  whistle,  moisten  the  throat — 

that  is,  take  a  dram 
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We'se,  we  shall  or  will 

Westlin,  western 

Wha,  who 

Who.  e'er,  whoever 

Whaizle,  to  wheeze 

Whalpit,  whelped 

Wham,  whom 

Whan,  when 

Whang,  large  slice  ;  to  give  the  strap 

Whare,  where 

Wha's,  whose 

Whase,  whose 

What  for  no  ?  for  what  reason  not  ? 

Whatt,  whet  or  cut 

Whaup,  curlew 

Whaur'll,  where  will 

Wheep,  moving;  nimbly.     See  also  Penny  ivheep 

Whid,  falsehood 

Whiddin',  running  as  a  hare 

Whigmaleeries,  crochets 

Whingin',  crying ;  complaining ;  fretting 

Whins,  furze  bushes 

Whirlygigums,  useless  ornaments 

Whisht,  peace.    Held  my  whisht,  kept  silence  t  held  my  tongue 

Whiskit,  whisked 

Whissle,  whistle.    So  gat  the  ivhissle  o'  my  groat,  to  play  a  losing 

game 

Whistle,  throat 

Whitter,  hearty  draught  of  liquor 
Whittle,  knife 

Whun-stane,  whinstone ;  granite 
Whup,  whip 
Whyles,  sometimes 
Wf,  with 

Wick,  term  in  curling ;  to  strike  a  stone  in  an  oblique  direction 
Widdiefu',  ill-tempered 
Widdle,  struggle ;  bustle 
Wiel,  small  whirlpool 
"•"•      "         '  irife 

powerful 
it 

Willow  wicker,  smaller  species  of  willow 
Willyart,  wild ;  strange ;  timid 
Wimplin',  waving ;  meandering 
Wimptt,  wimpled 
Win,  get 
Win' ,  wind 
Winkers,  eyes 
Winkin',  winking 
Winn,  winnow 
Winna,  will  not 
Winnock,  window 
Winnock-bunker,  window-seat 
Win's,  winds 
Win't,  did  wind 
Wintle,  staggering  motion 
Wintles,  struggles 
Winze,  an  oath 
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Wiss,  wish 

Witha',  withal 

Witkouten,  without 

Wizen' d,  wrinkled  ;  withered 

Wanner,  wonder  ;  epithet  of  contempt 

Wons,  dwells 

Woo',  wool 

Woodie,  gallows ;  rope,  more  properly  one  made   of  withes  or 

willows 
Wooer-bobs.    Young  men  when  they  went  a-courting  used  to  tie 

bright  ribbons  in  a  knot  at  their  garters,  especially  on  high  days 

and  holidays.     See  also  Bab 
Wordie,  dim.  tf' 
Wordy,  worthy 
Wort,  world 
Worset,  worsted 

Wow,  exclamation  of  pleasure  or  wonder 
Wrack,  vex 

Wrang,  wrong ;  mistaken 
Wranged,  wronged 
Wreeths,  wreaths 
Writer,  lawyer ;  attorney 
Wud,  mad 
Wumble,  gimlet 
Wyle,  to  beguile  ;  to  decoy 
Wyliecoat,  flannel  vest 
Wyling,  beguiling 
Wyte,  to  blame  ;  to  reproach 

YARD,  garden 

Yaud,  worn-out  horse 

Yealin's,  contemporaries ;  coevals 

Yell,  barren.    As  yell's  the  bill,  giving  no  more  milk  than  the  bull 

Yerd,  churchyard 

Yerkit,  jerked ;  lashed 

Yerl,  earl 

Ye'se,  you  shall  or  will 

Yestreen,  last  night 


Yett,  gate 
Yeukin,  itching 


Yeuks,  itches 

Yill,  ale 

Yill-caup,  ale-stoup 

Yird,  earth 

Yirth,  earth 

Yokin,  yoking  ;  bout ;  set  to 

Yont,  beyond 

YoitrseF,  yourself;  yourselves 

Yowe,  ewe 

Yowie,  dim.  ofyo\ve 

Yule,  Christmas 
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Accept  the  gift  a  friend  sincere j.  194 

Adieu !  a  heart-warm,  fond  adieu !        .        .        .        .  ii.  30 

Admiring  Nature  in  her  wildest  grace  ....  i.  165 

A-down  winding  Nith  I  did  wander  ii.  140 

Ae  day  as  Death,  that  gruesome  carl  ii.  246 

Ae  fond  kiss,  and  then  we  sever  ! ii.  102 

Afar  the  illustrious  exile  roams i.  212 

Again  rejoicing  Nature  sees ii.  26 

Again  the  silent  wheels  of  Time i.  122 

A  guid  New- Year  I  wish  thee,  Maggie  !      .        .        .  i.  92 

A  Highland  lad  my  love  was  born        ....  i.  85 

Ah,  Chloris,  since  it  may  na  be ii.  162 

A  little,  upright,  pert,  tart,  tripping  wight  i.  212 

All  devil  as  I  am — a  damned  wretch     ....  i.  238 

All  hail,  inexorable  lord !               i.  121 

Altho'  my  bed  were  in  yon  muir ii.  5 

Altho'  thou  maun  never  be  mine ii.  200 

Amang  the  trees  where  humming  bees  ii.  149 

Among  the  heathy  hills  and  ragged  woods  i.  167 

Ance  mair  I  hail  thee,  thou  gloomy  December !  .        .  ii.  103 

And  O  my  Eppie  . 

An  honest  man  here  lies  at  rest 

Anna,  thy  charms  my  bosom  fire 
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ii.  47 
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ii.  246 


A  rosebud  by  my  early  walk 
As  cauld  a  wind  as  ever  blew 
As  Father  Adam  first  was  fool'd 

As  I  cam  in  by  our  gate  end ii.  161 

As  I  stood  by  yon  roofless  tower ii.  150 

As  I  was  a-wand'ring  ae  midsummer  e'enin"         .        .  ii.  103 

As  I  was  walking  up  the  street      .....  ii.  197 

Ask  why  God  made  the  gem  so  small  ii.  233 

A  slave  to  love's  unbounded  sway         .        .        .        .  ii.  199 

As  Mailie,  an'  her  lambs  thegither  i.  50 

As  on  the  banks  o'  winding  Nith i.  225 

As  Tarn  the  chapman  on  a  day ii.  246 

At  Brownhill  we  always  get  dainty  good  cheer    .        .  ii.  241 

A'  the  lads  p*  Thorniebank ii.  44 

Auld  chuckie  Reekie's  sair  distrest       ....  i.  196 

Auld  comrade  dear,  and  brither  sinner  i.  295 

Awa  wi'  your  witchcraft  o'  beauty's  alarms  ii.  198 

A'  ye  wha  live  by  sowps  o*  drink i.  123 
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Bannocks  o'  bear  meal  . 
Beauteous  rosebud,  young  and  gay 
Behind  yon  hills  where  Lugar  flow 
Behold  the  hour,  the  boat  arrive  . 
Below  thir  stanes  lie  Jamie's  banes 
Bless  Jesus  Christ,  O  Cardoness 
Blest  be  M'Murdo  to  his  latest  day 
Blythe  hae  I  been  on  yon  hill 
Bonnie  wee  thing,  cannie  wee  thing 
Braw,  braw  lads  on  Yarrow  braes 
Bright  ran  thy  line,  O  Galloway  . 
But  lately  seen  in  gladsome  green 
But  rarely  seen  since  Nature's  birth 
By  Allan  stream  I  chanced  to  rove 
By  Ochtertyre  grows  the  aik 
By  yon  castle  wa',  at  the  close  of  the  day 
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Can  I  cease  to  care        .... 
Cauld  blaws  the  wind  frae  east  to  west 
Cease,  ye  prudes,  your  envious  railing 
Clarinda,  mistress  of  my  soul 
Collected  Harry  stood  awee . 
Come  boat  me  o'er,  come  row  me  o'er  . 
Come,  let  me  take  thee  to  my  breast    . 
Coming  through  the  rye,  poor  body 
Contented  wi'  little,  and  cantie  wi'  mair 
Could  aught  of  song  declare  my  pains  . 
Curs'd  be  the  man,  the  poorest  wretch  in  life 
Curse  on  ungrateful  man,  that  can  be  pleas'd 
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Dear ,  I'll  gie  ye  some  advice 

Dear  Smith,  the  slee-est,  paukie  thief 
Deluded  swain,  the  pleasure 
Dire  was  the  hate  at  old  Harlaw  . 
Does  haughty  Gaul  invasion  threat 
Duncan  Gray  cam  here  to  woo 
Dweller  in  yon  dungeon  dark 
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Earth'd  up  here  lies  an  imp  o1  hell 
Edina!  Scotia's  darling  seat  !j 
Expect  na,  Sir,  in  this  narration  . 


11.  244 
i.  128 
i.  i 


Fair  Empress  of  the  Poet's  soul 
Fair  fa'  your  honest,  sonsie  face 
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Fair  maid,  you  need  not  take  the  hint .... 

Fair  the  face  of  orient  day 

Farewell,  dear  friend  !  may  Guid  Luck  hit  you  . 
Farewell,  old  Scotia's  bleak  domains    .... 
Farewell,  thou  fair  day,  thou  green  earth,  and  ye  skies 

Fareweel  to  a'  our  Scottish  fame 

Farewell  to  the  Highlands,  farewell  to  the  North 
Farewell,  ye  dungeons  dark  and  strong 
Fate  gave  the  word,  the  arrow  sped      .... 
Fill  me  with  the  rosy  wine    ...... 

Fintry,  my  stay  in  worldly  strife 

First  when  Maggie  was  my  care 

Flow  gently,  sweet  Afton,  among  thy  green  braes 
For  Lords  or  Kings  I  dinna  mourn       .... 
Forlorn,  my  love,  no  comfort  near        .... 

Friday  first's  the  day  appointed 

Friend  of  the  Poet,  tried  and  leal          .... 

From  thee,  Eliza,  I  must  go 

From  those  drear  solitudes  and  frowsy  cells 

Full  well  thou  knpw'st  I  love  thee  clear 

Fy,  let  us  a'  to  Kirkcudbright 
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Gane  is  the  day,  and  mirk's  the  night  . 

"  Gat  ye  me,  O  gat  ye  me"  . 

Go  fetch  to  me  a  pint  o'  wine 

Grant  me,  indulgent  Heaven,  that'  I  may  live 

Guid-mornin'  to  your  Majesty !     .'       . 

Guid  speed  an'  furder  to  you,  Johnny  . 


n.  179 

ii.  66 

ii.  232 

i-  54 

i.  285 


H 

Had  I  a  cave  on  some  wild,  distant  shore    . 

Hail,  Poesie  !  thou  nymph  reserv'd  !     . 

Hail,  thairm-inspirin1,  rattlin'  Willie !  . 

Hark  !  the  mavis'  evening  sang    .... 

Has  auld  Kilmarnock  seen  the  Deil?    ... 

Ha  !  whare  ye  gaun,  ye  crowlin'  ferlie  ! 

Health  to  the  Maxwells'  veteran  chief 

Hear,  Land  o'  Cakes,  and  brither  Scots 

He  clench'd  his  pamphlets  in  his  fist     ... 

Hee  balou  !  my  sweet  wee  Donald        . 

Here  awa,  there  awa,  wandering  Willie 

Here,  Brewer  Gabriel's  fire's  extinct     ... 

Here  comes  Burns          .' 

Here  cursing,  swearing  Burton  lies       . 

Here  is  the  glen,  and  here  the  bower    . 

Here  Holy  Willie's  sair-'worn  clay  , 

Here  lies  a  mock  Marquis  whose  titles  were  shamm'd 

Here  lies  a  rose,  a  budding  rose 

Here  lies  John  Bushby,  honest  man      . 

Here  lies  Johnny  Pigeon       ...... 

Here  lie  Willie  Mic'hie's'banes 

Here's  a  health  to  them  that's  awa       .       .       .       , 
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Here  souter  Hood  in  death  does  sleep  ii.  248 

Here  Stuarts  once  in  glory  reign'd  ii.  226 

Here's  to  thy  health,  my  bonnie  lass  ii.  7 

Here  where  the  Scottish  Muse  immortal  lives      .        .  i.  184 

Her  flowing  locks,  the  raven's  wing  ii.  25 

He  who  of  Rankine  sang  lies  stiff  and  dead          .        .  ii.  236 

Hey,  the  dusty  miller ii.  55 

Honest  Will  to  heaven's  away ii.  251 

How  can  my  poor  heart  be  glad ii.  157 

How  cold  is  that  bosom  which  folly  once  fired     .        .  i.  191 

How  daur  ye  ca'  me  "  Howlet-faced  "  .        .        .        .  ii.  242 

How  lang  and  dreary  is  the  night         ....  ii.  163 

How  pleasant  the  banks  of  the  clear  winding  Devon  .  ii.  48 

How  shall  I  sing  Drumlanrig's  Grace  .                 .        .  ii.  226 

How  Wisdom  and  Folly  meet,  mix,  and  unite     .        .  i.  173 

"  Husband,  husband,  cease  your  strife  "      .        .        .  ii.  147 


I  am  a  bard  of  no  regard i.  89 

I  am  a  keeper  of  the  law ii.  239 

I  am  a  son  of  Mars,  who  have  been  in  many  wars       .  i.  81 

I  am  my  mammie's  ae  bairn ii.  113 

I  bought  my  wife  a  stane  o'  lint ii.  105 

"  I  burn,  I  burn,  as  when  thro'  ripen'd  corn"      .        .  i.  236 

I  call  no  goddess  to  inspire  my  strains          .        .        .  i.  195 

I  coft  a  stane  o'  haslock  woo ii.  183 

I  do  confess  thou  art  sae  fair ii.  105 

I  dream'd  I  lay  where  flowers  were  springing  ii.  3 

If  thou  should  ask  my  love ii.  71 

If  ye  gae  up  to  yon  hill-tap ii.  4 

If  you  rattle  along  like  your  mistress's  tongue     .        .  ii.  231 

I  gaed  a  waefu'  gate  yestreen ii.  77 

I  gaed  up  to  Dunse ii.  66 

I  gat  your  letter,  winsome  Willie 5.  261 

I  hae  a  wife  o'  my  ain ii.  60 

hold  it,  Sir,  my  bounden  duty   .  i.  290 

lang  hae  thought,  my  youthfu'  friend        .        .        .  i.  251 

Ik  care  and  fear,  when  thou  art  near  ....  ii.  10 

married  with  a  scolding  wife ii.  54 

mind  it  weel,  in  early  date i.  283 

'm  now  arrived,  thanks  to  the  gods  !   .        .        .        .  ii.  243 

I'm  three  times  doubly  o'er  your  debtor       ...  i.  275 

I  murder  hate  by  field  or  flood ii.  237 

In  coming  by  the  brig  o'  Dye ii.  44 

Inhuman  man  !  curse  on  thy  barb'rous  art   .        .        .  i.  150 

In  Mauchline  there  dwells  six  proper  young  belles       .  ii.  22 

In  politics  if  thou  wouldst  mix ii.  236 

In  simmer  when  the  hay  was  ma wn      .        .        .        .  ii.  114 

Instead  of  a  Song,  boys,  I'll  give  you  a  Toast      .        .  ii.  234 

In  Tarbolton,  ye  ken,  there  are  proper  young  men      .  ii.  5 

In  this  strange  land,  this  uncouth  clime               .        .  i.  304 

In  vain  would  Prudence,  with  decorous  sneer      .        .  I.  235 

In  wood  and  wild,  ye  warbling  throng         .        .        .  ii.  245 

I  once  was  a  maid,  tho'  I  cannot  tell  when  ...  i.  82 

I  see  a  form,  F  see  a  fac« ii.  192 
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I  sing  of  a  Whistle,  a  Whistle  of  worth 

Is  there  a  whim-inspired  fool         .... 

Is  there,  for  honest  poverty  ..... 

Is  this  thy  plighted,  fond  regard  . 

It  is  na,  Jean,  thy  bonnie  face       .... 

It  was  a'  for  our  rightfu'  King       .... 

It  was  in  sweet  Senegal  that  my  foes  did  me  enthral 

It  was  the  charming  month  of  May      .        .        . 

It  was  upon  a  Lammas  night        .... 


Jockey's  ta'en  the  parting  kiss 
John  Anderson,  my  jo,  John 


72 
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Kemble,  thou  cur'st  my  unbelief  . 
Ken  ye  ought  o'  Captain  Grose  ?  . 
Kilmarnock  wabsters,  fidge  and  claw   . 
Kind  sir,  I've  read  your  paper  through 
Know  thou,  O  stranger  to  the  fame      . 
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Lament  him,  Mauchline  husbands  a'    . 

Lament  in  rhyme,  lament  in  prose 

Last  May  a  braw  wooer  cam  down  the  lang  glen 

Late  crippled  of  an  arm,  and  now  a  leg 

Let  me  ryke  up  to  dight  that  tear 

Let  not  woman  e'er  complain 

Let  other  heroes  boast  their  scars 

Let  other  Poets  raise  a  fracas 

Life  ne'er  exulted  in  so  rich  a  prize 

Light  lay  the  earth  on  Billy's  breast     . 

Lone  on  the  bleaky  hills  the  straying  flocks 

Long  life,  my  Lord,  an'  health  be  yours 

Lord,  to  account  who  dares  Thee  call  . 

Lord,  we  thank  Thee  and  adore   . 

Loud  blaw  the  frosty  breezes         . 

Louis,  whatjeck  I  by  thee 


M 

Mark  yonder  pomp  of  costly  fashion 
Maxwell,  if  here  you  merit  crave  . 
Musing  on  the  roaring  ocean         . 
work  in 


brass 


My  bonnie  lass,  I 

My  blessings  on  ye,  honest  wife  !          . 

My  Chloris,  mark  how  green  the  groves 

My  curse  upon  your  venom'd  stang 

My  father  was  a  farmer  upon  the  Carrick  border,  O 

My  Harry  was  a  gallant  gay        .... 

My  heart  is  a-breaking,  dear  Tittie 

My  heart  is  sair,  I  daurna  tell      .... 
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My  heart  is  wae,  and  unco  wae    . 

My  heart  was  ance  as  blythe  and  free  . 

My  honour'd  Colonel,  deep  I  feel 

My  lord  a-hunting  he  is  gane 

My  Lord,  I  know  your  noble  ear 

My  lov'd,  my  honour'd,  ^much  respected  friend  ! 

My  love  she's  but  a  lassie  yet 

My  luve  is  like  a  red,  red  rose      . 
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Nae  gentle  dames,  tho'  ne'er  sae  fair    . 

Nae  heathen  name  shall  I  prefix  . 

No  churchman  am  I  for  to  rail  and  to  write 

No  more  of  your  guests,  be  they  titled  or  not 

No  more,  ye  warblers  of  the  wood — no  more  ! 

No  sculptur'd  marble  here,  nor  pompous  lay 

No  song  nor  dance  I  bring  from  yon  great  city 

No  Stewart  art  thou,  Galloway    . 

Now  bank  an'  brae  are  claith'd  in  green 

Now  haply  down  yon  gay  green  shaw  . 

Now  in  her  green  mantle  blythe  Nature  arrays 

Now  Kennedy,  if  foot  or  horse     . 

Now  Nature  deeds  the  flowery  lea 

Now  Nature  hangs  her  mantle  green 

Now  Robin  lies  in  his  last  lair 

Now  rosy  May  comes  in  wi'  flowers 

Now  simmer  blinks  on  flowery  braes 

Now  Spring  has  clad  the  groves  in  green 

Now  westlin  winds  and  slaught'ring  guns 
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O  a'  ye  pious  godly  flocks 

O  bonnie  was  yon  rosy  brier 

O  cam  ye  here  the  fight  to  shun 

O  could  I  give  thee  India's  wealth        .... 

O  Death,  hadst  thou  but  spar'd  his  life 

O  Death  !  thou  tyrant  fell  and  bloody  ! 

O'er  the  mist-shrouded  cliffs   of  the  lone  mountain 

straying 

Of  a'  the  airts  the  wind  can  blaw          .... 
Of  all  the  numerous  ills  that  hurt  our  peace 

O  Gowdie,  terror  o'  the  Whigs 

O  had  the  malt  thy  strength  of  mind  . 
Oh  !  had  each  Scot  of  ancient  times  . 
Oh  !  I  am  come  to  the  low  countrie  .... 

O  how  can  I  be  blythe  and  glad 

O  how  shall  I,  unskilfu',  try 

O  Kenmure's  on  and  awa,  Willie  ! 

O  ken  ye  what  Meg  o'  the  mill  has  gotten    . 

O  Lady  Mary  Ann 

O  lassie,  art  thou  sleepin*  yet  ? 

Old  Winter  with  his  frosty  beard 

O  leave  novels,  ye  Maucbline  belles     .        . 
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O  leeze  me  on  my  spinnin'  wheel  . 
O  Logan,  sweetly  did'st  thou  glide  . 
O  Lord,  since  we  have  feasted  thus  . 
O  Lord,  when  hunger  pinches  sore  . 
O  Luve  will  venture  in,  where  it  daurna  weel  be  seen 

O  Mary,  at  thy  window  be 

O  May,  thy  morn  was  ne'er  sae  sweet . 
O  meikle  thinks  my  luye  p'  my  beauty 
O  mirk,  mirk  is  this  midnight  hour 
On  a  bank  of  flowers,  in  a  summer  day 
On  Cessnock  banks  a  lassie  dwells 
Once  fondly  lov'd,  and  still  remember'd  dear 
One  Queen  Artemisia,  as  old  stories  tell 
On  peace  and  rest  my  mind  was  bent   . 

O  once  I  lov'd  a  bonnie  lass 

O  open  the  door,  some  pity  to  show 

O  Philly,  happy  be  that  day         .... 

O  poortith  cauld,  and  restless  love 

Oppress'd  with  grief,  pppress'd  with  care 

O  raging  Fortune's  withering  blast 

O  rattlin',  roarin1  Willie         . 

O  rough,  rude,  ready-witted  Rankine  . 

Orthodox  !  Orthodox  !  wha  believe  in  John  Knox  ! 

Orthodox!  Orthodox! 

O  sad  and  heavy  should  I  part      .... 

O  saw  ye  bonnie  Lesley 

O  saw  ye  my  dearie,  my  Eppie  M'Nab? 

O  saw  ye  my  dear,  my  Phely  ? 

O  stay,  sweet  warbling  woodlark,  stay 

O  steer  her  up,  and  baud  her  gaun 

O  tell  na  me  o'  wind  and  rain       .... 

O  that  I  had  ne'er  been  married  ! 

O  Thou  dread  Power  who  reign'st  above 

O  Thou  Great  Being  !  what  Thou  art  . 

O  Thou  in  whom  we  live  and  move 

O  thou  pale  Orb  that  silent  shines 

O  Thou,  the  first,  the  greatest  friend    . 

O  Thou  unknown,  Almighty  Cause 

O  Thou,  wha  in  the  Heavens  dost  dwell 

O  Thou !  whatever  title  suit  thee 

O  Thou  who  kindly  dost  provide  .... 

O  thou  whom  poesy  abhors  • 

Our  thrissles  flourished  fresh  and  fair   . 

Out  over  the  Forth  I  look  to  the  north  . 

O  were  I  on  Parnassus'  hill ! 

O  were  my  love  yon  lilac  fair         .... 

O  wert  thou  in  the  cauld  blast      .... 

O  wha  is  she  that  lo'es  me 

O  wha  my  babie-clouts  will  buy  ?          ... 

O  wha  will  to  Saint  Stephen's  House   . 

O  whare  did  ye  get  that  hauver  meal  bannock  ?  . 

O  whistle  and  I'll  come  to  you,  my  lad 

O  why  the  deuce  should  I  repine  .... 

O  Willie  brew'd  a  peck  o'  maut    .... 

O  wilt  thou  go  wi'  me,  sweet  Tibbie  Dunbar 

O  ye  wha  are  sae  guid  yoursel      .... 

O  ye  whose  cheek  the  tear  of  pity  stains 
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The  wind  blew  hollow  frae  the  hills      .... 
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The  wintry  west  extends  his  blast         .... 

i.         105 

They  snool  me  sair,  an'  baud  me  down 

ii.          94 

Thickest  night,  surround  my  dwelling  ! 

ii.          42 

Thine  am  I,  my  faithful  fair  ...... 

n.        146 

Thine  be  the  volumes,  Jessie  fair  

i.        193 

This  day  Time  winds  th'  exhausted  chain     . 
This  wot  ye  all  whom  it  concerns 

i.         189 
i.        183 

Thou  flattering  mark  of  friendship  kind 

Thou  hast  left  me  ever    Jamie                                         . 

ii*         144 

Thou  lingering  star,  with  less'ning  ray 
Thou  of  an  independent  mind       

ii.     so 

i.         191 

Tho'  cruel  Fate  should  bid  us  part        .... 
Though  fickle  Fortune  has  deceiv'd  me 

ii.               22 

i-        235 

Thou's  welcome,  wean  !  misEanter  fa'  me    . 
Thou,  who  thy  honour  as  thy  God  rever'st  .        .        . 

1.            220 

i.        142 

Thou  whom  chance  may  hither  lead     .... 
Thou  whom  chance  may  hither  lead    .... 

i.        130 
i.        131 
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Through  and  through  the  inspired  leaves     . 
"Tis  Friendship's  pledge,  my  young  fair  friend 
To  Riddel,  much-lamented  man   . 
To  you,  Sir,  this  summons  I've  sent     . 
True-hearted  was  he,  the  sad  swain  o'  the  Yarro\ 
Turn  again,  thou  fair  Eliza  . 
'Twas  even,  the  dewy  fields  were  green 
'Twas  in  that  place  o'  Scotland's  isle    . 
'Twas  in  the  seventeen  hunder  year 
'Twas  na  her  bonnie  blue  e'e  was  my  ruii 
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Up  wi'  the  carles  o:  Dysart   .        . 
Upon  a  simmer  Sunday  morn 
Upon  that  night,  when  Fairies  light 
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Wae  is  my  heart,  and  the  tear's  i'  my  e'e 

Wae  worth  thy  power,  thou  cursed  leaf! 

We  cam  na  here  to  view  your  warks     . 

Wee,  modest,  crimson-tipped  flow'r 

Wee,  sleekit,  cow'rin',  tim'rous  beastie 

Wee  Willie  Gray  and  his  leather  wallet 

"  Wha  is  that  at  my  bower  door  ?  " 

"  Whare  hae  ye  been  sae  braw,  lad  ?  "  . 

What  ails  ye  now,  ye  lousy  bitch  .... 

What  can  a  young  lassie,  what  shall  a  young  lassie 

What  dost  thou  in  that  mansion  fair  ?  .        .        . 

What  needs  this  din  about  the  town  o1  Lon'on 

What  of  Earls  with  whom  you  have  supt 

What  will  I  do  gin  my  hoggie  die  ? 

Wha  will  buy  my  troggin 

When  biting  Boreas,  fell  and  dour 

When  by  a  generous  public's  kind  acclaim   . 

When  chapman  billies  leave  the  street . 

When  chill  November's  surly  blast 

When  Death's  dark  stream  I  ferry  o'er 

When  first  my  braw  Johnny  lad   .... 

When  Guildford  good  our  pilot  stood   . 

When  Januar'  wind  was  blawing  cauld 

When  Lascelles  thought  fit  from  this  world  to  depart 

When  lyart  leaves  bestrow  the  yird 

When  Morine,  deceased,  to  the  Devil  went  down 

When  Nature  her  great  master-piece  design'd      • 

When  o'er  the  hill  the  eastern  star        .  \     . 

When  wild  War's  deadly  blast  was  blawn   _. 

Where  are  the  joys  I  have  met  in  the  morning     . 

Where,  braving  angry  winter's  storms  . 

Where  Cart  rins  rowin'  to  the  sea          . 

While  at  the  stook  the  shearers  cow'r  . 

While  briers  an'  woodbines  budding  green   . 

While  Europe's  eye  is  fix'd  on  mighty  things 

While  larks,  with  little  wing  • 
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While  new-ca'd  kye  rowte  at  the  stake 
While  virgin  Spring,  by  Eden's  flood  . 
While  winds  frae  aff  Ben  Lomond  blaw 


Whoe'er  he  be  that  sojourns  here . 

Whoe'er  thou  art,  O  reader,  know 

Whom  will  you  send  to  London  town 

Whose  is  that  noble,  dauntless  brow  ? 

Why  am  I  loth  to  leave  this  earthly  scene  ? 

Why,  ye  tenants  of  the  lake  . 

Wi*  braw  new  branks  in  mickle  pride 

Willie  Wastle  dwalt  on  Tweed      . 

Will  ye  go  to  the  Indies,  my  Mary 

Wilt  thou  be  my  dearie? 

With  yEsop's  lion,  Burns  says,  "  Sore  I  feel " 

With  Pegasus  upon  a  day     .... 

Wow,  but  your  letter  made  me  vauntie ! 


Ye  banks  and  braes  and  streams  around 

Ye  banks  and  braes  o'  bonnie  Boon      .... 

Ye  flowery  banks  o'  bonnie  Doon         .... 

Ye  gallants  bright,  I  rede  ye  right        .... 

Ye  hypocrites  !    Are  these  your  pranks 

Ye  Irish  Lords,  ye  Knights  an"  Squires 

Ye  Jacobites  by  name,  give  an  ear,  give  an  ear    . 

Ye  maggots,  feed  on  Nicol's  brain        . 

Ye  men  of  wit  and  wealth,  why  all  this  sneering  . 

Ye  sons  of  old  Killie,  assembled  by  Willie   . 

Yestreen  I  had  a  pint  o'  wine 

Yestreen  I  met  you  on  the  moor 

Ye  true  "  Loyal  Natives"  attend  to  my  song 

Yon  wild  mossy  mountains  sae  lofty  and  wide 

Young  Jamie,  pride  o'  a'  the  plain        .... 

Young  Jockey  was  the  blythest  lad       .... 

Young  Peggy  blooms  our  bonniest  lass 

Your  billet,  Sir,  I  grant  receipt     .... 

Your  News  and  Review,  Sir,  I've  read  through  and 

through,  Sir 

You're  welcome  to  Despots,  Dumourier 

You're  welcome,  Willie  Stewart 
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